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We invite the attention of our readers to a very 
important and interesting map and article, on an- 
other page, relating to trans- Pacific cable routes, 
and it appears to us that either Great Britain, her 
Colonies and the United States combined, or the 
United States sefarafe/jj must adopt the Northern 
route, as projected and advocated by Mr. Gisbome. 

The latest report concerning Emin Pasha is to 
the effect that he is in excellent health, that his 
safety is assured and that he had obtained a re- 
markable victory over the Dervishes. 

The Colonial Secretary declined to interfere 
with the Jesuits' Estates Bill in response to the 
petition of the Evangelical Alliance, on the ground 
that the matter rested entirely with the Canadian 
Government. 

Some excitement was caused in the British 
House of Commons by Sir Richard Webster's 
veracity being called in question by Sir Charles 
Russell. The Attorney-General's explanations 
were considered defective. 

The Quebec Legislature was prorogued on the 
2 1 st inst Among the most important measures 
of the session were the act to extend the franchise 
to the sons of farmers and students, and another 
to disfranchise Government employees. 

Some of the United States Republican senators 
took their revenge on Mr. Murat Halstead for his 
action in criticizing their conduct, some time ago, 
by subjecting his nomination to the German 
mission to unflattering discussion. 

The people of St. Francois de la Beauce were 
startled some time ago by the sight of an extraor- 
dinary meteor in the shape of a luminous ball, 
which darted through the sky, and by its fiery 
gleams til up the whole country side. 

The Club National, of this city, on the motion 
of Mr. Gouin, recently passed a resolution dis- 
owning the Toronto Globe as an organ of the 
Liberal party, on account of its sudden change 
on the question of the Jesuits' Estates bill. 

The collapse of the Comptotr d'Escornpte has 
crippled the producing power of France. It is 
thought however, that confidence will be restored 
by the efforts made to reorganize the institution. 
Large subscriptions have been promised to that 
end. 

The Hon. Cacft, Rhodes, Provincial Minister of 
Agriculture, attended at the convocation of the 
Montreal Veterinary College last week. Sir Win. 
Dawson, Prof Penhallow and the president of the 
institution, Dr, McKachran, also took part in the 
proceedings. 

The Santa Clara gold mines in Lower California, 
which were an noticed, mm time ago, to be a new 



Eldorado, have turned out most disappointing— the 
precious metal being scattered thinly over a large 
surface and the cost of working eating up the 
profits of the miners. 

An event of considerable importance in dynastic 
history is the meeting of the Queens of England 
and Spain on the territory of the latter sovereign. 
During one short but eventful period of English 
history the King of Spain and the Queen of Eng- 
land were husband and wife. 

The thirteen members who voted for Col. 
O'Brien's motion for the disallowance of the 
Jesuits' Estates Bill were: Messrs. Barron, Bell, 
Charlton, Cockburn, Denison, Macdonald, of 
Huron, McCarthy, McNeill, Sciiver, Sutherland, 
Tyrwhitt, Wallace and Col. O'Brien himself. 

A bill has been introduced into the Canadian 
Senate for the extension of the Blake Act so as to 
make it illegal throughout the Dominion to carry 
a revolver without special license. The fre- 
quency of murders or attempted murders during 
the last twelve months has made some such meas- 
ure an urgent necessity. 

The discovery at Zurich, Switzerland, of a manu- 
factury of bombs, which had not the authority of 
the law, and the alleged connection therewith of 
Russians, has set the Government of St. Peters- 
burg on the alert for signs of Nihilist conspiracy. 
Further developments are anxiously awaited and 
additional safeguards have been taken to protect 
the life of the Czar. 

A report, based on the municipal returns for 
1886, that the population of this province has 
undergone material decrease since the census of 
1 88 1, has happily proved unfounded. There has, 
it is true, been emigration from some of the rural 
districts, but it has been more than compensated 
for by the natural growth of the population and 
by the arrival of immigrants. 

The President has appointed Mr. Robert T. 
Lincoln American Minister to Great Britain. Mr. 
Lincoln has had some experience in public life, 
having served in one Cabinet, and his appearance 
in London is sure to be welcomed by hosts of 
persons who held his father's name in veneration. 
Col. Fred. Grant, another President's son, has re- 
ceived the mission to Austria. 

It was apprehended at first that President Har- 
rison's Behring's Sea proclamation was likely to 
lead to international controversy. Its wording, 
however, is susceptible of a construction which 
need cause no alarm on that head. Mr. Blaine 
seems to be fond of equivoques in his foreign policy 
which, while giving him prestige at home, creates 
no risks abroad. Vagueness, however, is an old 
defect of international diplomacy. 

The mind cure or Christian science movement 
has received a shock which will seriously arrest 
its progress through the death of three prominent 
professors of that system. One of them, Mrs. 
Bertha Hoyt, of Birmingham, Conn., obstinately 
refused to have medical attendance, and the phy- 
sicians who were called in, when it was too late, 
expressed the opinion that her life would have 
probably have been prolonged but far Iter persis- 
tent delusion. 

The vote on Col, O'Brien's motion in favour of 
disallowing the Jesuits' Estates Act was a surprise 
to the House and to the public, only 13 being for, 
while 18M were against, the motion. Among the 
chief speakers against the bill were Col. O'Brien, 



Mr. Dalton McCarthy, Mr. Clark Wallace and 
Mr. Scriver, while on the side of the Government's 
policy were the Minister of Justice, Mr, Colby, 
the Hon. Mr. Laurier, Sir John Macdonald, Sir 
Richard Cartwright and some others, The Hon. 
Mr. Mackenzie, who is extremely feeble and is 
rarely seen in the House after six o'clock, created 
considerable enthusiasm by coming in between 
one and two in the morning to register his vote. 

The Right Hon. John Bright, who has, for a 
considerable time, been in declining health, passed 
away peacefully and painlessly on the morning of 
the 27th of March. Mr. Bright, who was the son 
of Jacob Bright, a prominent cotton spinner and 
manufacturer, of Rochdale, was born in that place 
on the 1 6th of November, 18 ti, and was, conse- 
quently, in his 78th year. At an early age he 
was taken into his father's business. His power 
as a speaker was soon recognized ; he took a 
prominent part in the anti-Corn Law agitation, 
and in 1844 entered Parliament as member for 
Durham. Pie quickly rose to a leading position 
on the Liberal side of the House of Commons, 
and for about forty years was one of England's 
most distinguished public men, his fame as an 
orator extending to every portion of the civilized 
world. Mr. Bright held office twice under Mr. 
Gladstone, as President of the Board of Trade 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer of Lancaster. 
He separated from his old leader on the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland, which he strongly 
opposed. Both the Conservative and Liberal 
leaders have paid tributes to his memory. 

Dr. Robert Palmer Howard, Dean of the Medi- 
cal Faculty of McGill University, died at his 
residence, Union Avenue, in this city, on the 28th 
inst., after a comparatively brief illness. The 
deceased physician, who was universally esteemed, 
and whose loss will be severely felt by the institu- 
tion with which he had been so long connected, 
was born in Montreal on the 12th of January, 
1823. He was of Irish descent and was a kins- 
man of the late Dr. Henry Howard, of Longue 
Pointe Asylum, and of the Harbour Master, Capt. 
Thomas Howard. His son is Dr. R. J. B. 
Howard. The late Dean of the Faculty studied 
medicine at McGill College, completing his course 
in Great Britain and France. In 1849 he began 
a practice, which was soon firmly established and 
assumed large dimensions. He succeeded the 
late Dr. Holmes as Professor of Medical Theory 
and Practice. He held the position of President 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, of the 
Canada Medical Association and of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Quebec. He was 
for nearly a quarter of a century an attending 
physician at the General Hospital, was a member 
of the Provincial Medical Board, and held other 
offices of responsibility. He contributed largely 
to the literature of his profession and was re- 
garded far and wide as an authority. He was 

twice married to the daughter of Judge Chipman, 

of Halifax, by whom lie leaves a son, and to Miss 
Severs, of London, Eng. 

THE ILLUSTRATION OF THE NORTH 
WEST. 



Our readers may recall that, when the Dominion 
Illustrated was established, one of the objects 
which its founders undertook to promote was the 
dissemination of needed knowledge touching the 
resources, scenery ami people of our great North- 
west. Although in recent years a great ileal has 
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been written on the subject in books and pam- 
phlets and the daily press, there is still a mass of 
valuable and interesting information concerning 
the stretch of country between the great lakes and 
the Rocky Mountains which it properly falls 
within the scope of such a journal as this to place 
worthily before the public. Apart from the 
patriotic concern that all Canadians must feel in the 
development of so grand a heritage, there is in cer- 
tain phases of Northwestern progress much that is 
extremely interesting toall cultivated and thought- 
ful minds. The pictorial and literary illustration 
of those phases, based on photographs taken and 
facts elicited at all the chief centres of colonizing 
activity, we propose to make a principal feature of 
our paper during the coming summer. No point 
worthy of special observation in that vast field of 
human industry will fail to receive the attention 
that it deserves. The improved methods of cul- 
tivating wheat, on a scale of which our forefathers 
never dreamed, will be portrayed in all their in- 
structive reality. Whatever is most salient and 
noteworthy in the great ranching district of the 
farther west will be made clear by views and de- 
scriptions. The advance over prairie and moun- 
tain of the iron steed which, in our day, is the 
avant-courier of civilization, will be shown in a 
series of graphic sketches taken at various stages 
along the completed and unfinished lines. Sur- 
vey parties will also be delineated. The Indian 
will not be forgotten. Of the Mounted Police 
our readers shall have glimpses as they appear 
both on ordinary duty and on special service. 
City and village and farm, with whatever is attrac- 
tive and instructive in each, will be faithfully de- 
picted, and expanses of fertile country on which no 
human habitation has yet risen will be seen await- 
ing the settler's enterprise. Special pains will be 
taken to do justice to what is most striking by its 
grandeur or beauty in Northwestern scenery. 
Plain and mountain, buffalo-trail and river-course, 
haunt of antelope and rendezvous of water-fowl, 
will have their place in our panorama. But to 
make it such in truth — to bring within our pro- 
jected series of pictures and papers every char- 
acteristic trait of our Northwest, its people and its 
progress — we must have the sympathy and co- 
operation of those who, like ourselves, are anxious 
that the world should see Canada as it really is. 

To facilitate the task of those whose aid we now 
invite to our project, we have appointed Mr. J. H. 
Brownlee, of Brandon, our special agent through- 
out the Northwest ;. and to that gentleman all cor- 
respondence on the subject, as well as photo- 
graphs and sketches, should be addressed. We 
bespeak on his behalf and our own the cordial 
assistance of all patriotic Northwesters who would 
see ;i the wheat prairies of Manitoba, the green 
uplands of Assiniboia and Alberta's broad pas- 
tures " presented to the world as their importance 
demands. It is hardly necessary to insist further 
on the advantage to the people of the Northwest 
of having their country, so favoured by nature and 
so happily situated for supporting a large and 
prosperous population, described and illustrated 
as its great resources merit. By aiding us in 
carrying out our plan, there it no part not only of 
the older provinces of Canada, but of the United 
States, of Great Britain and her possessions 
abroad, and of the European continent, that will 
be left in darkness as to that splendid region of 
which we are so proud to day and in which lies, to 
a great extent, our hope for the future. 



LOUIS HONORE FRECHETTE. 

The substance of Mr. Leigh R. Gregor's address 
at the last meeting of the Society of Canadian 
Literature in the Frascr Institute, was as follows : 
Mr. Frechette is the only French-Canadian poet 
whose name is known to English people. This is 
owing to the fact that one of his books won the 
distinction of " coronation " in a competition of 
poets which took place in Paris in r88o. The 
victory gave him a place among French writers, 
and established his reputation as leafier of the 
Canadian school. The recent publication of a 
volume of verse called, La Ugende d'un Peuple, 
has given him the prestige of being the French- 
Canadian national poet. 

Mr. Frechette was born at Levis in 1839. He 
received a seminary and college education. He 
took a law course at Laval. Whilst pursuing his 
studies at the university he occupied in succession 
the positions of assistant editor of a journal and 
translator for the Legislative Assembly. In 1865 
he founded a Liberal paper at Levis, which lived 
but a short time. 

In 1866 he removed to Chicago. He remained 
there for about four years. On his return to 
the Province of Quebec he was well received, and 
induced to present himself as a candidate for 
Parliament in the County of Levis. As a politi- 
cian he experienced a variety of fortunes ; happily 
for his literary work, a good many reverses. 

In 1863 Mr. Frechette published his first vol- 
ume of verses, entitled Men Loisirs. The name 
is suggestive of Byron's Hours of Idleness " and 
does not challenge criticism. Nevertheless, the 
young poet was taken to task by the Hon. A. B. 
Routhier. The critic, whilst commending many 
excellent qualities, such as the richness of the 
expression, said : 11 I^arge images take place of 
ideas. * * * With few exceptions the verses 
have no other quality than a certain sonorous 
plenitude which fills the ear but does not reach 
the heart." 

Mr. Edmond Lareau considers these words bit- 
ter and makes a favourable estimate in his History. 
Mr. Frechette hirnself,according to Darveau, takes 
a very modest view of the merits of Mes Loisirs, 
and speaks of it as a peche de j'eu/iesse, but the con- 
gratulations which he received were very encour- 
aging, if encouragement were necessary, and 
should be cited as a counterpoise to the foregoing 
criticism. Victor Hugo and Lamartine were 
among the number of those who applauded. Mr. 
Frechette is an ardent admirer, almost a disciple, 
of Victor Hugo. He has experienced no stronger 
foreign influence. Knowing this, we possess a 
key to the colour and temper of his poems. Hugo 
is his master. In some of his shorter pieces, 
a la mimoire d'Alexina, a Hilda, he has caught 
the note of Les Contemplations and L'Art tfitre 
Grand' Pete. La Voix d'un Exile, a violent 
diatribe against the abuses of the administration, 
invites comparison with Les Chutimaits. Like 
its great model, which it has not hesitated to 
imitate in the intemperance of its invective, it has 
been spoken of in the most diverse manner. 
That which in one quarter has been hailed as the 
just wrath of a censor of morals, others have de- 
clared to be an outbreak of resentful disapf>oint- 
ment. The following lines have a good deal of 
vigour 1 

" Crises vousbien, 6 vous que le boulet du bignc, 
Devrait faire seul chaneeler." 

As well as — 

*' Oui, voila ee que peut Title* ardente et forte. 
Elle n'a pas besom de pesante cohort*. 
I h> pui**ants monitors DO tie canons rayes. " 

Mr. Frechette has written a series of clever and 
caustic letters, called Lett res a liasile. " Pile 
Mele " is a number of short poems without " suite." 
Among the best are those called Sursum Corda 
(in subsequent collections Pettouveau). Jeiiiet, 
Papineau, Le Mississippi, Le fritttempi, A In 
mimoire ttAlexina, A Hilda, Fletsrs fanies. 
Some persons include La dtruiere Ir&^mta, A 
great many others are not inferior to these in 
elegance of rhythm. 

Las Flmrt Par tales, the volume which had the 
honour of being crowned by the Academy, con 



tains those pieces which, according to the author's 
judgment, are the best in " Pele-Mele. p The latter 
form also the more enduring part of the first men- 
tioned collection. 

" Les P/eurs Boriales," says the Rev. A, B. 
Cruchet, in his review in L'Aurore, "contains five 
poems which are simply masterpieces. They are 
Renouveau, Papineau, Lieminiscor, L.a derniere 
Lroquoise and La Decouverte du Misusuppi. 
Any of them would have been sufficient to make 
the author's reputation." 

The largest and the most serious of Mr. Fre- 
chette's books is L,a Legende d'un Peuple. li hm 
a purpose— to celebrate the glorious deed.? of the 
French-Canadian people. It has also a plan, and ; 
therefore, continuity. It strikes an ambitious 
note, sustained with remarkable success, is fer- 
vently patriotic, and perhaps will come to be 
regarded as the national epic. It consists of 
three groups of episodes from Canadian History, 
representing three of its phases. The first treats 
of the discovery of Canada, the sufferings and 
heroLsm of its martyrs and pioneers : the second, 
of the great struggles which culminated in the 
battle of the Plains of Abraham ; the third of the 
rebellion of '37-'38, and of the efforts which have 
been made to recover French-Canadian liberties, 
or, as it may appear to some, to " lead captive their 
fierce conquerors." In addition to these groups 
there are two poems by way of prologue and 
epilogue, called L'Amirique and France. The 
former celebrates the discovery of America and 
salutes it as the land of liberty, the modern land 
of promise, as doubling the sweep of the world : 

"Ton aile immense, om-erte dans le vent, 
Doobia l'envergure du montle." 

'\ he latter hails France as the saviour of Europe 
in the great upheavals of the future : 

" Tu seras — et e'est Wen lui-meme qui t'y poosse — 
la. pacificalrice irresistible et doace." 

Notre flistoire contains a pretty figure : 
" Et notre vieux drapeaa, trempe de pieors araers, 
Ferma sen aiii blanckt et repassa les mexs. " 

The following lines are from Ante Lttcem : 

* * La Nature eile-mcme, aax reflets 

Des nouvelles claries que chaqae age lai verse, 

Ssurit plus mattrtteltt en M grace (metse. 

From Le Fretie des Ursulines a moving tribute 
to the memory of Afadame La Peltrie: 
" Et j* rtvai longtemps ; ear jamais, 6 vieil arbre, 
A nul fronton superbe, au seuil de rial tombeao, 
Je n'ai rien vu, fouillc dans k bronze ou le marine, 
l)e plus touchant et de plus beaa. 

Oue celle qui porta le norn de la t'eltrie, 

Sainte veuve, enseignanl was tes ombragei fraii, 

Avec le nom de Men, te grand mo* de Puree 
Aux petit en/ants des forets." 

From other poems : 
" Bientot le b!e jauni tombe a faucilles phases." 
" lJeux .imes a 1'arTut de tous les devourments." 

Mr. Frechette scourges the memory of Louis 
XV., who so shamefully neglected the colony in 
her time of trouble : 

M Sans honte et sans mysU-re, 

Un Bourbon nous avait livre it 1" Aug Uteris." 

" Par un nouvea forfait soaiSlant son diaderoe, 
Le roi de France.'' * ' * 

Vive la Franee, in the third group, is one of the 
best things that the laureate has ever written. 

" La Ligende" contains some fine verses ad- 
dressed to the British flag. W ith this exception, 
the patriotism so often spoken of above, is not 
Canadian, but French Canadian patriotism. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the theme b 
the glory of the French Canadian [>eo|>!e. A suit- 
able epigraph for " La Ligende" might be drawn 
from itself: 

" te* gitufe* d'aulteftw* c«tnrae elle* mat xi ernes, 
Et pure* devam vous, wniti cemwoafioninc*.™ 

Mr. Frechette's style is much improved in " La 
Ifgende" The greatest gain is in the direction 
of facility. Everything B more flowing, more 
natural, more interesting. The narrative element 
occupies, with justice, a larger place. There are 
many passages of dramatic power. There ts more 
originality. 
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The Bridge Ovkr the Maooo, Siisrbrookr, P.Q.— 
" Is not that beautiful— perfect ?" said the writer, one lovely 
autumn morning, learting over the handrail of the "Old St. 
Francis Bridge," The woods were wrapt in all the cheerier 
oranges, reds and russets of the seven-tinted rainbow, for it 
was the season when they wore what Whittier calls " their 
robes of praise." Over all was the faintest possible tinge 
of rooming mist, having the effect of those huge sheets of 
"illusion " with which the artists of the stage make "con- 
cealment lovelier," and their enchanting transformation 
scenes, if possible, more enchanting still. The light suited 
the land and water scape, the landscape suited the tight, and 
the result was a sight that might be equalled, nay, is 
equalled, every truly fair clay all over this our most favoured 
land of Canada, but, being perfect, could not be surpassed. 
Look up the river and on, the inward eye flashes the Big 
Rock with its hole of dubious depth, for fishers wilt (some- 
times at least) mistake imagination for memory. Down the 
river is "One Tree Island," where, some score of years ago, 
a little boy, Moe by name, was drowned in two or three 
feet of water, within a few yards of his brother David and 
his father's two hired men. As they were "larking," they 
thought that when he cried for help he was only "lark- 
ing," too. Then, a little further down, is the floating 
headquarters of the Sherbrooke Oarsmen. Descendants of 
the hardy Norsemen, their club house is literally on "the 
rolling wave." Nor is their vigour or muscle injured by 
the occasional substitution of ladies and Chinese lanterns as 
"dunnage" in their boats, in lieu of bows, arrows and slave 
chains, while their manners, and probably their honesty, are 
certainly the better for the change. But time and space 
would fail to tell all that rushes to the mind in connection 
with the "town of tumbling floods and roaring cataracts," 
its heights, its falls, its curious "pot" under the beetling 
Magog Crag, its unworked iron quarry, and last, not 
least, unique in Canada, its free reading-room, actually 
hanging over one of the most beautiful and seething of 
Canadian chutes or rapids. 

A Dream in South Africa.— A soldier's dream, but 
of different import from that which Campbell has imagined. 
Canadians will, indeed, have no difficulty in penetrating to 
the heart of the artist's motive. As he rests himself on the 
droughty ztldt, in the midst of crowding cacti — a scene with 
which the stories of Haggard have of late made us so well 
acquainted — the tired horseman dreams of another scene 
under a far northern sky. The groups of snow-shoers on 
the slopes of Mount Royal and the familiar emblem, with 
the now historic letters and appropriate motto, reveal at 
a glance that the dreamer's thoughts were with hearth and 
home, before the shrine of his unforgotten love. If for 
Scotland we substitute Canada as the goal of the wayfarer's 
heart wanderings, the picture has its story told in Pringle's 
pathetic poem, "Afar in the Desert." Here are the open- 
ing lines as they were copied for the writer many years ago 
by one who had known Pringle well : 
" Afar in the desert I iove to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the sorrows of life the soul o'ercast, 

And sick of the present I cling to the past ; 

When the shadewsof things that had long since fled 

Flit over the brain like ghost* of the dead— 

Bijght visions of glory that vanished too soon ; 

Day-dreams that departed ere manhood's noon ; 

Attachments, by fate or by falsehood reft ; 

Companions of early days, lost or left ; 

And my native land, whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood, the haunts of my prime, 

AfJlhe passions and scenes of that rapturous time. 

When the feelings were young and the world was new, 

like the fresh flower of Eden unfolding to view ;— - 

All, alt now forsaken, forgotten, foregone, 

And I a lone exile, remembered by none ; 

With a sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 

I fly to the desert afar from man." 

The sadder of these lines do not, we trust, literally repre- 
sent the situation of our dreamer. His home friends have 
not forgotten him. Many of our readers will, we feel sure, 
be able to recall Mr. Everard Barrand, as an old member 
both of St. George'* Snowshoe Club and of No. 3 Com- 
pany of the Victoria Rifles— the Victoria Volunteer Rifles, 
as they were termed in his day. The picture is an admir- 
able example of its kind, and we feel confident that it will 
meet with appreciation from all true Canadians. The home- 
sickness of the "Canadien Errant" was nevermore effec- 
tively expressed, 

MiOftON.— " So you laugh," wrote Carlyle, iri the spring 
of 1824 to that sweetheart on whose lot in recent years the 
world has lavished so much sympathy—" so you laugh at 
my venerated Goethe awl my fftrm'i Kind, poor little 
Mignon- Oh ! the hardness of man's, arid still more of 
woman's, heart ! If you were not lost to all true feeling 
your eyes would be a fountain of tears in the perusing of 
" Meister." Have you no pity for the hero, or the Count, 
or the Frau Melina, or PMUbs, or the Manager ? Well, 
it cannot be helped, I must not quarrel with you, Seri- 
ously, you are right about the took. It is worth next to 
nothing as a novel. Excfrj/t Mignon, who will touch you 
yet, perhaps, there i* no person in it one lias any care 
about." Even Francis Jeffrey, into whose ruthless hands 
the took fell in the following year, had words of approval 
for little Mignon, " Would any one believe," he writes, 



"that the same work which contains all these platitudes of 
vulgarity should have furnished our great novelist with one 
of his most fantastical characters, and Lord Byron with one 
of the most beautiful passages in his poetry." And he re- 
produces the familiar song : 

H Knovvest thou the land where the lemon trees bloom 1 

Where ihe gold orange glows in the deep thickets' gloom ? 

Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 

And (lie groves arc of laurel and myrtle and rose ? 
Thither, O thither, 

My dearest and kindest, with thee would T go." 

Of the many Mignons of artistic fancy which have illus- 
trated the poet's creation, Horn's is considered one of the 
best. 

The Armory ok the 3RD Battalion, Victoria 
Run.Es op Canada. — This Armoury — a monument to the 
perseverance and enterprise of the members of the Regi- 
ment which occupies it — is situated on Cathcart street, near 
University. As it was built for the purposes and accommo- 
dation of the Victoria Rifles, a short sketch of the Regi- 
ment will not be out of place. The corps was organized in 
1S61, and was, with several other militia regiments, an out- 
come of the military ardour which was aroused by the 
Slidell-Mason arrest, ordinarily known as the " Trent 
affair." The members of the regiment were largely drawn 
from the Beaver and other snowshoe clubs in this city, by 
whom the draft was so severely felt that it was commemo- 
rated by a song— the oldest club song in the Montreal 
Snowshoe Club— the first verse of which is as follows : 

" The racing war fever in the year '62 
Caused snowshoeing matters to look rather blue; 
Great racing and walking were looked on as trifles 
By the heroes who joined the Victoria Rifles." 

When first organized in 1861 the members were obliged 
to provide their own uniforms, the Government of the day 
refusing to do anything towards its equipment. The uneasy 
feeling aroused in the following year caused the authorities 
to welcome the acquisition of such a well-drilled and effi- 
cient body of men, and on the 10th of January, 1862, the 
regiment was enrolled under the name of the Victoria V olun- 
teer Rifles, with Lieut. -Col. Osborne Smith in command. 
Subsequently, in 1868, the volunteer system was abolished 
and the corps placed on the list of active militia. In the 
yenr 1878 >r 1879, lne name was changed from the " Vic- 
toria Volunteer Rifles" to "Victoria Rifles of Canada." 
The corps since its organization has taken part on all occa- 
sions in which the militia has been called upon to defend our 
borders from hostile invasion or to protect property. The 
principal occasions on which it has been called out for ser- 
vice are the Fenian raids of 1866 and 1870, the Guibord 
affair in 1875, tne Orange troubles in 1876, '77 and '78, the 
ship labour riots in Quebec, and the disturbances in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a small-pox hospital on the 
Exhibition grounds in 1885. The regiment was prepared to 
proceed to the Northwest during the late rebellion, but 
being third on the list for duty was not called upon. For 
many years after the roof of the old Drill Shed in Craig 
street fell in the battalion continued to muster in the 
armouries which were attached to the shed and did not 
share in the general collapse. Those who were accustomed 
to tramp down to the old quarters, where there was barely 
room for the regiment to fall in and where tarpaulins were 
spread to prevent the rain from pouring in on the rifles, can- 
not avoid contrasting the present luxurious quarters with 
those formerly occupied by the corps. In 1882 the regi- 
ment obtained more commodious quarters in the old High 
School building. These they continued to occupy for five 
years, when it became evident that another move must 
necessarily be made, as the building was required for the use 
of the Free Public Library. The new Drill Hall had in the 
meantime been completed and the armouries were in course 
of construction. The idea of returning to the Craig street 
quarters was very distasteful to the members of the corps, 
the majority of whom reside west of Bleury street. It was 
at this juncture that the idea of having quarters built ex- 
pressly for the corps — of having a "home" of its own, 
where it could establish its headquarters without fear of 
"notice to quit," writs of ejectment, or the roof falling in— 
took shape. All agreed that it would be very desirable 
could it be brought about, but it seemed so far distant and 
incapable of being realized that the majority regarded the 
idea as Utopian. Those of that mind did not take into con- 
sideration the persistent spirit nor the development of the 
bump of determination in the present senior major of the 
battalion, at that time captain of No. 1 company, nor the 
many warm friends which the regiment has in this city. 
The first movement was lo solicit subscriptions from all 
ranks of the regiment before making any appeal to the pub- 
lic, the result being that in a short time $4,000 had been 
subscribed by members of the corps. Then an appeal was 
made to the public generally, and especially to the citizens 
of Montreal, to which our leading banks and citizens liber- 
ally responded. In the meantime the lady friends of the 
regiment had not beeu idle. Their willing lingers had been 
busily plied during the summer and fall of 1886, until, on 
the 15th of December, a huge collection of beautiful, unique 
and tasteful articles had been gathered together, and the 
" Vies" bazaar in aid of the new Armoury was opened. 
The result was a great success, and the Armoury fund was 
increased by nearly $5,000. During the summer of 1886 
the foundation of the building was being put in, and on the 
7th December following the comer stone of the building was 
laid by Sir A. P. Caroti, K.C.M.G., Minister of Militia, in 
the presence of ft large concourse of its friend* and a full 
parade of the regiment, Work was pushed rapidly forward 
during the winter, and on the slut June, 1887, the Armoury 
was formally declared open, As the regiment cannot hold 



real property in its own name, it was decided to (, )lm a 
joint stock company under the name of the " Victoria Rifles 
Armoury Association," in whose name the building arid 
property now stand. The Armoury is a two-storey pressed 
brick and terra cotta building, resting on a high cut-stone 
foundation. As will appear from the engraving, it j s 
military in design, the lofty fquare tower with round bastion 
giving it an imposing appearance. The building covers 
four lots and is 87 feet square. Passing in by the main en- 
trance into the hall, on the right are the officers' quarters, 
consisting of a large mess-room and a smaller room «wd as 
the ante-room. Further on to the right is the handsomely 
finished and furnished room occupied by the " Veterans." 
the term applied to the ex-members of the corps. On the 
left of the entrance hall is the orderly room, passing through 
which we find the commanding officer's room. Next to the 
orderly room is a large room, formerly used by the bands 
for practice, but presently being fitted up by the sergeants 
as a mess room, the room presently occupied by them being 
much too small for this efficient and influential branch of 
the corps. Next to this room is the quartermaster's store- 
room, where are also kept the stores of the different com- 
panies. At the rear of the first floor and opening into a 
passage at the end of the entrance hall, and forming a T to 
it, are six rooms, neatly furnished and decorated by the 
different companies. The upper story is almost entirely 
taken up with the main hall, capable of seating 750 people, 
and in which the companies can drill with ease at the same 
time. At one end of the hall is a stage, with all the appli- 
ances for theatrical performances, concerts, etc., while a 
dressing-room is attached to the stage at each side. Sur- 
rounding the main hall are neat closed c ipboards in ash, 
with walnut facings. These contain therifles,sword-bayonets 
and scabbards, and are so arranged that each man can have 
his rifle and accoutrements in place within a few minutes 
after dismissal of his company. The main hall is orna- 
mented with a large picture of the ladies who took part in 
the bazaar of '86, who were photographed in groups. 
There are nine groups in the frame. There is also a fine 
portrait of the late Col. Dyde, A.D.C. to Her Majesty, and 
another of the founders of the Armoury, the present senior 
major, C. W. Radiger. This portrait was presented by 
the battalion in recognition of the valuable services of the 
major on its behalf. The basement of the building, with the 
exception of the portion occupied by the caretaker, and the 
furnace room, are used for recreation purposes, of which 
there are three branches or departments, each under charge 
of a committee, presided over by a chairman. These are 
the bowling, billiards and shooting departments. Three 
bowling alleys occupy the centre of the basement. They 
are built according to the most approved plans and are much 
used by the members of the regiment. On almost any even- 
ing during the week members may be seen vieing with each 
other in the healthful and invigorating game of ten-pins or 
"cocked hat." Shareholders in the Armoury Association 
who are not members of the regiment are entitled to the 
privileges of the recreation rooms during the day and to 
bring their lady friends to participate. Many have availed 
themselves of the opportunity, and several successful bowl- 
ing matches have been held before the luncheon hour during 
the present and last winter. The billiard-room contains 
three tables and is cosily fitted up. The walls are decor- 
ated with a number of plates of American birds, the gift of 
the late Major John Redpath. The shooting members of 
the battalion are justly proud of their department. The 
gallery occupies one side of the basement parallel with the 
bowling alleys, and is fitted up with the Morris tube targets 
and appliances. Judging by the number of members who 
shoot, there can be no doubt but a great impetus has been 
given to this most useful and requisite pastime of the 
soldier. The interest in shooting is further increased by 
holding weekly competitions. Although the practice does 
not render one proficient in judging of the various condi- 
tions of wind and weather, proficiency in which can only be 
acquired by experience on the open range, a great amount 
of benefit can be derived by beginners in acquiring a proper 
position and becoming accustomed to steadiness in firing, 
while old shots have an opportunity "to keep their hand 
in " during the long inlerval between the shooting seasons. 
Occupying such commodious and central quarters, the regi- 
ment has every inducement to maintain and increase its 
esprit Je corps and efficiency, while the fact of its having a 
veterans' association, composed of ex-members, links it 
with the past, and forms a nucleus around which, should 
occasion ever arise, a large number of trained and willing 
men could rally for the defense of their hearths and fire- 
sides— pre arts effect's. 

A WiNTKR Scene in Bkockvillk.— The town of 
Brockville, which stands at the eastern end of the Thousand 
Islands, is probably one of the most pleasantly Situated 
towns in Ontario, It is built on an elevation, which rises 
up from the St. Lawrence in a series of graceful ridges, that 
tend to increase the charm of what otherwise is a truly de- 
lightful spot. Brockville was first laid out in i So.', and 
was named after the hero of Queen&town Heights. The 
town is handsomely laid out, while the architecture and 
surroundings of the houses, many of which are villas, are in 
admirable iaste. Our illustration sufficiently indicates this. 
The mansion in the foreground, the towering church spire, 
with the lawn-like grounds, fringed in by a semblance of 
forest, demonstrate that the town's people, though busy and 
enterprising, have a high regard for the beautiful, to whose 
cultivation they pay no small amount of attention, Besides 
being a favourite resort of many who love to pass a portion 
of the season among the islets of the St. Uwrence, numer- 
ous sportsmen make Brockville their headquarters, when 
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fishing and shooting are in order, and frequently make 
splendid bags of finny lish and feathered fowl, Brockvillc 
is the chief town of the united counties of Leeds and Gren- 
ville, is a port of call for all the river steamers, and, more- 
over, has stations of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. It has excellent banking facilities and has no 
small manufacturing interests in it, several of the local in- 
dustries being of considerable proportions, Besides, it is 
the market town for a wealthy agricultural district. Last 
year the imports at this port amounted to $696,241 in 
value, and the imports to $563,100, 

Thk Cowboys* Dinner. — Although not indigenous to 
the country and climirte, the cowboy of the Western prairies 
has become so associated with them that his absence would 
leave a void that every one would regret. The cowboy is 
so incorporated with prairie life or, rather, has so incor- 
porated prairie life with himself, that he would be quite as 
much missed as " the last of the bisons," or as those Indian 
tribes which have turned their faces towards the setting sun 
and have taken their last rest in the happy hunting grounds 
of the far beyond. The Western cowboy is an institution 
which, once encountered, can never be forgotten. lie is 
the realization of the combined characteristics of the ab- 
original Indian and the Western pale face. He is rough 
and ready, reckless and daring, ever willing to give and 
never unready to take what fortune casts in his way, 
whether it be a brush with the horse thief and the cattle 
raider, or to welcome and treat to his best the "tender-foot" 
from the East ; whether he be in quest of fortune, or in 
search of adventure. There are few who have not read 
about him, while many have shared his rude hospitalities, 
and, with all his recklessness, have been fain to admit, with 
the old lady who once became his guest, that despite all his 
almost studied rudeness and profanity, there were in him 
" the makings of a better man." The cowboy par excellence 
is a genius in his way, in his peculiar dress — wide trousers 
and short, round jacket, plentifully adorned with fringes 
and tassels where it was possible to make room for them. 
With his broad sombrero and his Mexican spurs, with his 
horse accoutred in the Mexican saddle, and frequently the 
saddle-cloth attached, his lasso attached to the lassoe 
pommel, his Winchester strapped on his back, and his ever 
ready revolver shining over the right hip, he presents to the 
stranger, in martial guise, a rather alarming, if not a terrify- 
ing, appearance. Taking him all through, the cowboy is 
neither the ogre nor the thirsty blood sucker that he has 
been too often portrayed as being. Rough, reckless and 
ready, by his habits and pursuits obliged to hold his hand 
ready at any moment to face danger and protect himself ; 
isolated from the soothing influences of home and woman- 
kind, he naturally contracts habits and language which, to 
the unsophisticated eye and ear, rather incline to sadly de- 
preciate the one who, on closer observation, will be found 
to be a rough diamond, and yet susceptible to all the polish 
if it were applied. Since the acquisition of the Canadian 
Northwest by the Government of the Dominion, the 
wandering Indians and the Hudson's Bay Company's trap- 
pers have, in their turn, made way for the Canadian ranch- 
owner, who, with his cowboys, has imported into that 
section the familiar features of the cattle grazing states of 
Nebraska, Kansas, New Mexico, Missouri, etc. The 
mounted cowboy, with his immense herds of horned cattle, 
are frequent objects which break the monotonous character 
of the wide stretching prairie, and, in our illustration, we re- 
present a number of them taking the ir homely meal in one 
of the canvas tents in which they live out the unoccupied 
portions of their lives. Many of them are of gentle blood, 
and scions of Britain's proudest families are to be discovered 
underneath the rude exterior of the ranchman. The 
physiognomies which are given are, most of them, pre- 
possessing rather than otherwise, and upon their rustic table 
are to be seen the traces of canned provisions, showing 
that, despite their remoteness from ordinary civilized life, 
they are bens vwants, and are not accustomed to complain 
of a satiety of "crow." They are represented as living 
under canvas, and, though their surroundings may be 
unpolished, it is not to be supposed that the cowboy is in 
any way deprived of what are generally regarded as the 
creature comforts. Occasionally some of them make breaks 
for the nearest settlements, and then, indeed, do they 
"paint the town red." Seldom, however, do they commit 
damages for which they are not prepared to make ample 
compensation, these outbreaks of theirs not seldom being 
very expensive and the cause of much terror and wonder- 
ment to those who are forced to be spectators. 

THE Si-kin-. Fashions. — The toilet is always an impor- 
tant consideration in the life of women. Whether at home 
or out visiting, her dress is naturally the first thought. Hut 
it is not the same for a formal reception as for a friendly 
call, Whilst at her " five o'clock " the hostess receives in 
house dress, her friends come unceremoniously in their ordin- 
ary walking dress of embroidered cloth or English woollen 
goods, under an otter or astrakan jacket, completed by a 
Russian cap or a Phrygian bonnet of velvet to match, For 
the house there is worn by the visitors and visited an elegant 
costume of faille, moire or velvet, embroidered or trimmed 
with lace, or soutache, the one en faille at her corsage 
draped, or in a tasteful Jk/iu of pale rose or vert d'etiu, 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, Point Briton, VakHtitmt or 
ChaatiJly. the others wrapped in their stylish mantles of 
plush, damask or velvet, wearing hats of the latest style, 
which they proudly exhibit at the select parties of their 
friends, until seasonable weather shall allow them to figure 
outside. Sacijues of mezzo tint are worn this year less fittel 
than formerly, Visiting mantles, short behind, are length- 



ened in front like a stole. Of olive velvet, cut to make a 
vest at the back, and falling in front to the knees; a boa 
and cuffs an Marabout de Lophaphore, embroideries of gold 
en pointt tlmilretX the neck, the wrists and across the stole. 
As for hats, large crowns are fancied, with feathers and 
plumes of 1889. Large figures are most becoming in the 
Virot hat, suited to the early days of spring -in. dull green 
English straw, underlined with black velvet. A half crown 
of roses, without leaves, placed around the brim, knotted 
with black, lace. A knot of black lace also on the side, 
with a garland of black feathers. Then, with the Chapeau 
Bacchante, which is of straw, with flowered velvet trim- 
ming, the brim draped with crepe to match, and holding by 
a band of black ribbons a tuft of feathers, also black, the 
back of the crown doublet:, with black tulle, in a framing 
of ivy. Both are equally becoming and new. The gloves, 
though only an accessory, are of equal importance in the 
visiting toilet. They have, from all time, been the first 
point of distinction in a really elegant woman. They thus 
have their fashion. And here, very happily, have those 
frightful pearl grey gloves, with immense embroidery in 
black silk, which, for three years past, have transformed 
intc common looking groom's paws the delicate and thin 
hands of our Parisian slaves of fashion, been discarded. 
The Saxony glove, couleur Suede, more or less dark, has 
resumed its old position. Extending under the sleeve, very 
simple, with two buttons at the wrist, and admirably shap- 
ing the hand, which it fits like an epidermis, it is charming. 
As for the adornments of lace and silk embroidery, they 
are mere matters of taste. Between the glove and bracelet 
there is only the space of the wrist. The bracelet, small 
and flexible, is set with enamelled flowers in stones, whose 
brilliancy throws a lustre upon the morning toilet, so sober 
in its ever neutral, or, at least, very deep, tones. If large 
and flat, the bracelet supports, in a band of leather or gold, 
the extremely small watch which to-day is an essential fea- 
ture. Enclosed in a ball no larger than a filbert, in the 
clasp of a bracelet, in the cork of a scent bottle, in the set- 
ting of a ring, suspended from the arm by a small chain, 
let into the corner of a card case, in the angle of a 
portemannaie, in the handle of a parasol, arranged in the 
pocket of a coupt', adjusted in blotters, in the liqueur stands, 
in the ladies' companions, the toilette sets, in ball cards, in 
fans and screens, and even in the buckles of low shoes, it is 
the favourite ornament. Indeed, it is everywhere and in 
everything except where it ought to be, that is, suspended 
from its chain, or in the pocket, which are relegated to the past 
At the present time how to keep one's self warm, but not to 
be burdened with furs, is the question. We shall not, 
therefore, abandon the heavy pelisse, lined inside, with high 
neck, after the Russian fashion, whilst awaiting the sun- 
shine of the dog days, which warrant, for driving as well as 
the promenade, light mantles of English cashmere, embroi- 
dered with silk leaves, the back and jupe covered with heavy 
vellum lace, the neck trimmed with lace and a double- 
breasted front. But as the season changes there is the tailor 
jacket for the morning, the afternoon visit being made in a 
shorter pelisse, fitting more loosely. In the evening the 
heavy mantle of vigogue, brocatelle, or of soft silk wadded, 
trimmed with feathers or very simply with embroidery, with 
fringes of pearls, chenilles or gold. As for the head dress, 
it also undergoes a complete change. The large winter hat 
of felt or velvet trimmed with plumes like that of a mus- 
keteer, so graceful in vehicles for attending " the meet," or 
mid the surroundings of the great assembly rooms or formal 
receptions, is out of place in the petit salon. The straw 
which in a couple of months will shade the forehead, so soon 
as the genial sun shall bring in the victorious May, would 
be ridiculous at the present time. Tulle, therefore, set with 
gold or jet light crepe, blended with velvet, white or black 
lace, silk in all its forms, set off with embroidery, pique's 
with delicate searabhs, trimmed with ribbons of gold, moire, 
gauze, leaves, particularly with flowers— the flowers of 
the season, so far as they have appeared— are in order, and 
with an attractively shaped hat make one of the most becom- 
ing head-dresses. For instance, the crown very narrow and 
by no means deep makes in the head-dress the same radical 
change which exists in the hat. The flat crowns cannot ac- 
commodate the chignon ; high and pointed, which latterly 
has thrown back upon the head the entire 1 /level in c. Draping 
coiffures knotted en Coiiogan, below the nape of the neck, 
are surmounted with a very small hat, which, perched upon 
the top, appears almost like a diadem. In front there are 
several curls, slightly puffed, the temples brushed hack, the 
mass of the hair behind enclosed in a twist or fit torsade. 
Hut besides the hat which is the morning head-dress, there 
are the evening preparations. The capuehon is very pretty 
in Chinese crepe, more often in embroidered tulle. The 
side is braided in rows 1) la Foutames, by a moire ribbon 
which ties the ends, rfmaf m enie, whilst behind, falling 
like a scarf, the tulle is wrapped around the neck. A length 
of ribbon binds the scarf like a mantilla. Then, when at 
the theatre, there is a very elegant accessory, newly in- 
augurated. It is a theatre pocket, in velvet or plush, 
trimmed with embroidery. The pocket is flat at the bottom 
and rounded. The material, pleated all around, is attached 
above by a fine cord or a ribbon. It is lined with satin and 
divided into inside pockets. One of these holds the opera 
glass, another a small mirror, another the box of rice- 
powder with the puff, the fourth a bottle of scent, prefer 
ably of silverware of the old-fashioned p@if4 d'aiigoLu; 
and holding in each of its sections a different perfume, 
Then the small brush and the little shell comb for use be 
tween the acts to arrange ft curl that has become displaced, 
or to remove the powder that has fallen upon the corsage, 
A case for the hairpins and a pincushion complete the ele 



gant assortment, so precious at time»'doring the coarse of a 
long evening. A hook keep* the fan in the pocket, $0 as net 
to overload the hands. 



SERENADE. 

From Tutoi'Hat (/Aims*. 



Thou leanest down, and I would fain 

Mount to thy balcony in vain 

My hands, that thrill to press thy charms, 
just miss thy white extended arms. 

Drop me a ribbon, or thy zone, 
To cheat thy nurse, that watchful crone ; 
Or, from the strings of cittern sweet 
Weave a frail ladder for my feet. 

Or, tetter still, thy Comb unbind, 
And leave thy tresses uneonfined, 
Until their jetty tresses flow 
Thy dainty ankles far below, 

By that fantastic ladder's stair, 
'Mid fragrant clouds of silken hair, 
Although no angel, I will climb 
To Paradise, ami joys sublime, 

George Murray. 



LITERARY NOTES, 

Theo. Gift's new volume, entitled "Not for the Night 
Time," will be published immediately by Messrs. Roper 
£-* Drowley. 

" The Trade of the United Kingdom with ins World : 
a handbook of illustrations and reference," by S. J. Dysses, 
is announced for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs, F. Warne Co. have in the press a small 
volume of sermons, under the title " Social Models," by 
the Rev. Silas K. Hocking, the well-known story-writer, 

The next issue of the Cities of the World series of 
Messrs. Cassell &> Co., will be devoted to "the leading 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland, delineated bv Pen and 
Pencil." 

The second volume of I^atnbert's London Library, en- 
titled " Fraternity," a novel by Chas. Ogilvie, will be issued 
at an early day, by Messrs. F. J. Lambert &* Co., Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 

Messrs. Saxon iS* Co, have just brought out a new novel 
by Mr. French Sheldon, in one volume, entitled " Herbert 
Severance." It is published in America, simultaneously, 
by Rand, McNally £-> Co., Chicago. 

The next Part of " Parodies," (No. 64) — a series which 
is collected and annotated by Mr. Walter Hamilton — is 
taken up with the work of D. G. Rossetti, W. Morris. 
Oscar Wilde, Martin F. Topper, and others. 

Under the title "The Land of Gold and Ivory," Messrs, 
W. B. Whittingham <&• Co. announce a new handbook to 
South Africa, which they have in preparation. They have 
also in the press a fourth edition of Mr. Mather's "Golden 
South Africa," and a new and enlarged edition of "South 
Africa as a Health Resort," of which a German edition 
wilt also be issued. 

The death at Cairo, of Miss Mary Whately, head and 
founder of the English Mission Schools there, is announced. 
She was the second daughter of Archbishop Whately, and 
in her 65th year. She first went to Cairo is iSbt for her 
health, and settled there for good when she saw the useful 
work that could be done in that country. Among other 
works, Miss Whately wrote "Ragged Fife in Egypt," 
"Among the Hut-," and " Scenes of Life in Cairo." 

Major-General W. Nassau Fees, who died lately, at the 
age of 64, was one of the great living scholars ir. the Arabic 
and Persian languages and literatures, and was, for some 
time, part proprietor of The Tittus if /srfii. He edited, 
and printed entirely at his own expense, the great, com- 
mentary of Zamukshari, the most valuable commentary on 
the Koran extant. He also edited many Arabic and Persian 
texts, and wrote some useful elementary sc'rool-books in 
those languages. 

The last number of the P*8tu«t Sdmee Quarterh, 
(March), contains, amongst other valuable contributions, 
in article in which Mr. Arnold Forster presents the Unionist 
view of the Irish question, A Conservative Frenchman. 
M. Gauvain, explains the causes of the present crisis in 
France, and the significance of " lUndangism." _ Mr. 
Bernheim sketches the history of the ballot in New York, 
and argues for the Australian system. Professor Woodrww 
Wilson analyses and criticises Bryce's " American Com- 
monwealth." 

A new magaritse h promised, to be devoted, in the 
main, to Celtic subjects, and entitled Tte A^-.Mjm JA<««*.V. 
Several periodicals of this character have been psib- 
lished in the course of the last quarter of a century, the 
longest lived Wing The Vettk M\)#iti»t, which was discon- 
tinned some months ago. Each appears to have lacked the 
element of success, 'The new venture will W edited con- 
jointly by Mr. Duncan CampWtl, editor of 'i'ht Mrtktm 
Cirmk/e, an acknowledged authority on the lore of the 
Highlands, ami Mr, Alex, Mactattt, M,A„ rector of 
Rainiug's School, Inverness, a Celtic scholar of reeognraed 
learning and ability. The first numWr will contain the 
opening chapters of A serial tale, entitled "The Long 
Glen," in which the habits aad life of a former generation 
of Highlanders will W illustrated in an interesting way by 
the author, who is a native of Gleidyon. 
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PROPOSED PACIFIC OCEAN ELECTRIC ROUTES. 




The accompanying plan shows at a glance the 
three routes proposed for a trans-Pacific electric 
telegraph— No. 1, the Northern, projected nearly 
twenty years since by Mr. F. N. Gisborne, C.K. 
and Electrician, whose portrait and eventful career 
appeared in our issue of 23rd February last ; No. 

2, the CKNiRAt, or United States route ; and No. 

3, the Southern, advocated by the Australian 
colonies and by Mr. Sandford Fleming, CE. 

The relative approximate distances from point 
to point are as follows ; 

Nautical 

Via the Northern route. Miles. 
800k Bay, near Victoria, B.C., to Unimak, Aleutian 

.... 1,500 
800 



Via the Southern route. 
Sook Bay, near Victoria, B.C., to Oahoo, Sand- 
wich Islands 2,400 

1,050 
1,680 
1,620 



Oahoo to Fanning Island 

Fanning Island to one of the Fiji Islands 

Fiji Islands to Brisbane. Australia 



6,750 



Unimak, Aleutian islands to Attn Island 
Attu Island to Japan 



Japan to Luzon Island, Manilla (whence there is a 

(Hrw;t cable to China, 529 miles.) , 

Logon Island to New Guinea 

Ntw Guinea to Port Darwin, Australia 



Via the Cbktkai, route. 
San Francisco to Oahoo, Sandwich Islands. 

Oaboo to Johnston island , 

Johnston to Wake Island 

Wake to Marcus island 

Marcus island to Japan , 



1,300 
3.000 



1,200 
1,140 

660 

3,000 



2,050 

780 
1,020 

S-9S« 



Adding 12 per cent, slack for the cable as sub- 
merged, and estimating the cost at $930 per nauti- 
cal mile laid, the relative cost of the several routes 
for a single connecting line would be as follows; 

Northern route via the Aleutian Islands to 

Japan $3,830,400 

Central route via the Sandwich Island* to Japan. 6,330,800 

Northern route via japan to Australia , 7,022,400 

Southern route via Sandwich Islands to Aus- 
tralia 7,182,000 

Kxperience has proved, however, that a single 
series of cables would be totally inadequate to 
maintain uninterrupted communication through 
sue)) vast distances, and for this reason alone 
double the above expenditure of capital must lie 
anticipated. 

The risk of damage from abrasion, via the 
Southern and Central Pacific routes, is exception- 
ally great, on account of the numerous coral reefs 
and corahbottnd islands which rise precipitously 
from profound depths of ocean ; whereas the 
Northern Pacific, so far as known, is entirely free 



from such dangers, both soundings and bottom 
being similar to those of Northern Atlantic sub- 
marine cable routes. 

It is, of course, a simple question of sentiment 
as to the desirability of landing cables upon recent 
British possessions like Fanning and the Fiji 
Islands, for the purpose of securing immunity 
from foreign intervention ; or upon independent 
territory like the Sandwich Islands, whose rulers 
can be held responsible for any wilful damage to 
national enterprises ; for, given a swift cruiser, a 
length or two of wire rope and a few cutting 
grapnels, any cable, no matter where located, or 
depth of ocean, can be rendered useless with far 
less danger than is incurred by blockade runners. 

The commercial advantages attendant upon 
telegraphic connection via the Northwest mute, 
which is the shortest and cheapest, to the more 
important markets, are indisputable, During the 
last fiscal year the United States commerce with 
Japan and China exceeded $246,000,000, whereas 
Canada's trade only amounted to $10,000,000 » 
but in the immediate future, the trade of the 
Dominion with Japan and China, aided by the 
direct tram-continental line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and by fast ocean steamers con- 
nected therewith, must of necessity increase in 
far greater relative proportion $ and thus, with 
four hundred millions of people, neater by 3,000 
miles to our shores than the four million Aus- 
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Indian colonists, it is obvious that Canadian 
interests can be more effectually served by the 
Northern route. 

The prospective earnings of the several enter- 
prises must also be taken into consideration, for, 
upon the tariff rates, must depend the question of 
successful competition ; and in this connection it 
must be borne in mind that the speed of trans- 
mission, through a 3,000 mile cable, is limited to 
about seventeen words per minute; or, if in suf- 
ficiently perfect electrical condition for duplex 
working, twenty-five words per minute; whereas, 
a cable half that length, say 1,500 miles (vide the 
Northern route), can be duplexed and worked 
as rapidly as skillful operators can manipulate the 
instruments. 

In the regular course of business messages are 
necessarily crowded within three or four hours of 
each day, and the speed of transmission, to effect 
prompt delivery and reply, is unquestionably a 
very important element of success. 

It being evident that the lowest tariff will pre- 
vail over the shortest distances to important 
business centres, established and prospective rates 
must also be considered. For instance : 

Per 
Word. 

The existing price from Canada to Japan, via 

India and Singapore, is $2.21 

As proposed by the subsidized Southern route, via 

the Sandwich Islands and Australia 2.2£ 

And by the unsubsidized Northern route via the 

Aleutian Islands 75 

All routes allowing 25 cents per word for trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Continental lines. Again : 

Per 
Word. 

The present rate from Canada, via Singapore, to 
China, and also as proposed by the Southern 
route, is $1.91 

Whereas, via the Northern route, it would not ex- 
ceed 1.00 

And, finally, the distances by both the Northern 
and Southern routes to Australia being very nearly 
equal, viz., 6,600 and 6,750 miles respectively, it 
is evident that the Northern, which will have 
already profited by the shortest and most direct 
connection with Japan and China, could afford 
lower rates to Australia than the Southern route, 
and (as suggested by Mr. Gisborne) it would, 
doubtless, be advisable if Great Britain, her 
Colonies and the United States Governments 
would combine in the establishment of telegraphic 
connections from British Columbia and Washing- 
ton Territory to Japan, China and Australia, via 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, and thus, by 
adopting the most feasible, least costly and only 
remunerative international route, prevent all rivalry 
and future competition. 

N.B. — The present route of a cable message from 
Canada to Australia, New Zealand and China is as follows : 
It goes from New Vork to London, then via the Great 
Northern Telegraph line to Denmark, from there to Rus- 
sia, across Siberia, to China and Japan. This is the all- 
land route. Another route is from New York to London. 
From there it goes via the Eastern 'telegraph Co. to 
France, Thence by cable through the Mediterranean and 
Bed Seas to Aden, from Aden to Bombay, from there to 
I'enang, Singapore and Batavia. It enters Australia at 
Port Darwin, thence overland to the principal cities of 
Sydney, Melbourne, etc. A cable connects New Zealand 
with Sydney. Also Tasmania with Melbourne. 



RECTIFICATION. 



Tothe Editor of the Dominion Illus'I ka'i efts 

DEAR Sir,— Allow me to draw the attention of your 
reader* to a mis-statement which appeared in your last 
week's issue about Mile. Eugenie Teissier's musical training, 
She never took any lessons in harmony from Professor 
Letowlftl } she took stinging lessons from him for over two 
years (this was* from September, 1883, to December, 1886, 
taking into account an interruption of about one year), at 
the end of which time she had already acquired a powerful 
vocal technique and a pure dictim, as well as a broad style. 
Der best laurels were won while under Prof. Letondal's 
guidance. She afterwards took some lessons from Mr, 
Pawl Wiallard. 

Yours very truly, 
Montreal, April 3, l88y. JUSTITU, 



The Lady in Muslin. 

Mrs. Marsh shrugged her shoulders, "In her 
own eyes, probably "she is ; but not in those, of the 
law," she replied. ' 

" But she — Margaret Owenson, is it the same ? " 

" What are you talking about with your Mar- 
garet Owenson ? The lady dressed in blue whom 
I saw with you yesterday, shaking hands in that 
loving fashion — that is Mrs. Huntingdon. I re- 
cognized her at a glance. What does she want 
here ? " 

Gaunt did not reply; he stood as one petrified ; 
then turning to me, he said in a tone almost apo- 
logetic, " Do you know, Mark. I never had the 
slightest suspicion of this; I never dreamt it was 
the wife herself ! How she has deceived me !" 

" Nicely, I've no doubt," Mrs. Marsh exclaimed, 
smiling. " Not a difficult thing for a pretty young 
woman to do, Richard. But, setting aside that, 
what does she want here? " 

" To think," Dick continued in an humble 
tone — " to think that I should never have seen 
through it. The portrait, the — a hundred things 
explain themselves." 

All this time I was standing a mute and be- 
wildered listener. In his surprise, Dick forgot 
that this was adding mystery to mystery to me ; 
while the old lady, too much absorbed with the 
startling communications she was making, scarcely 
noticed, or, if she did observe my presence, took 
it as right and natural. 

" So false—so utterly deceitful !" Dick went on 
muttering, declining the chair Mrs. Marsh pushed 
towards him, preparatory to holding a consulta- 
tion as to what Mrs. Huntingdon could want, 
and then, with a kind of sudden passion, he seized 
his hat, and before we could say a word, had 
rushed into the garden, and in another moment 
we saw him bounding over the planks crossing 
the stream, on his way to the cottage. 

A wild-goose chase, my poor friend ! Do you 
think a startled bird would wail to be caught ? — 
that a woman of Margaret Owenson's daring cle- 
verness would await quietly the discovery of her 
secret ? Not she ! 

The old woman was a long time answering 
Dick's impatient summons. She was sleepy, for 
she had been up all night packing her mistress's 
valuables. "Miss Owenson had left at five 
o'clock that morning; she did not know where 
she had gone — maybe to France. 

And that's all the news we heard of the gay- 
lady of the cottage for many months, in spite of 
search and inquiry, both private and with the 
assistance of the police. 

What Margaret Owenson wanted was that cu- 
rious Indian box, containing family papers, in 
Richard's private closet, and that she got. For 
that she consented to shut herself up in her quiet 
cottage, and make such dashing love to poor 
Gaunt and myself—for that she plotted, planned 
and executed, not uneleverly either, considering 
she attained her end, though whether she would 
have done so had Dick been a little more confi- 
dential and not so thick-skulled, is, in my opinion, 
doubtful, 

How she got possession of her coveted treasure 
remained involved in mystery, 1 have my own 
theory about the matter, recollecting that that hot 
dark night when I kept such a friendly watt., ikrt 
the thief who stole mine host's hens and eggs, 
followed the very evening Margaret saw the cu- 
rious Indian box in the closet. The Indians are 
expert thieves ! 

That strictly guarded secret of Gaunt's was 
obliged to lie told to the sacred ears of lawyers, 
and so Dick's conscience comforted itself with 
thinking that another pair of ears, in spite of their 
illegality, might safely lie added to the number, 
without materially adding to the sin, and so at 
length I came to know Cecile's history, 

% i|; * * * * 

Years ago, when Pick was minus the wisdom 
and experience of his "ties," with a large capa- 
city for "larks," smoke and flirtation, and a very 
small one for application of any kind, he was 
suddenly despatched by his father on an expedi- 



tion to Jamaica, on some business concerning his 
estates there. 

Hick's character being very little formed to act 
the surveillant, but very much so for seeking 
amusement and frolic wherever it was to be found, 
it was not surprising that he very soon removed 
the seat of government from the dreary mansion 
on the estate to the best hotel in Kingston, as 
affording him the means of a more congenial ex- 
istence. 

Rich, young, gay and high-spirited, he soon 
made his way" into the best society the town 
could boast, and among this dissipated set, fell 
into company with a certain Cecil Huntingdon — 
a man of very much the same stamp as himself, 
as regarded love of pleasure and daring pursuit of 
it, but of principles the utter worth lessness of 
which time alcne discovered to him. Cecil Hun- 
tingdon soon became Gaunt's chosen companion ; 
they lodged in the same hotel, dined at the same 
table, rode, drove — in fact, were always together. 

Such intimacy soon showed to Dick that his 
gay, handsome friend was not altogether the angel 
he appeared at first sight, but. at the same time, 
the vices he discovered in him were those only 
too readily pardoned among men. 

If Cecil Huntingdon drank to an excess that 
generally obliged his friends to confide him in a 
state of insensibility to the care of his servant, 
and it was a subject rather of amusement than 
disgust to them, Gaunt was not more particular 
than the rest. 

If, again, Mr. Huntingdon played high, and 
generally successful, he did it with such gentle- 
manly good temper, such courteous regret at his 
success, that " Huntingdon's luck " was wondered 
at and envied, but never openeiy questioned, and 
Gaunt lost with the rest, and laughed. These 
"fashionable faults'' Dick observed soon enough ; 
a couple of years were necessary to teach him the 
utter dissoluteness of his " dear" friend. 

Huntingdon's family had been for generations 
large proprietors in the island. Since, however, 
the slave emancipation, and the consequent de- 
preciation of property, they had gradually sold off 
the estates, and, at the time of Gaunt's visit to the 
island, Cecil, the then head of the family, was en- 
deavouring to complete the sale of the last, with 
the intention of returning to England, where also 
he was possessed of a handsome property. 

The Huntingdon estate happened to be con- 
tiguous to that of the Gaunts, and so it was very 
natural that the visits of surveillance that both 
gentlemen from time to time were forced to make 
should be made in company ; and the dwelling- 
house of the Gaunts being more commodious 
than Mr. Huntingdon's, the two always, took up 
their abode there. 

A part of this house had been allotted to the 
manager of the estate, and here he had lately 
brought from the island of St. Domingo, where 
she had been living with some friends, his only- 
child, a girl of sixteen or seventeen, extremely 
handsome, and educated so far as the resources 
of the place permitted, It was not surprising 
that, when the gentlemen came on their occasional 
visits, they passed a great deal of their time with 
Marie, the manager's daughter; neither was it 
surprising that the girl, in all the first blush of 
her youthful beauty, welcomed eagerly such breaks 
rw her wearisome solitude, and received with un- 
feigned pleasure the attentions and compliments 
of Gaunt and Huntingdon. 

Dick was an honourable man, m spite of his 
flirting propensities, and not being sufficiently in 
love with the beautiful but ill-educated Marie so 
care to stoop from his position to marry her, no 
sooner did he perceive the eagerness with which 
his attentions were received, and preferred to 
those of Huntingdon, than he withdrew a tittle, 
came less frequently, and. when he did come, 
lingered less in Marie's and became chary 

of his sweet speeches. 

Marie was not slow to perceive the change, and 
perhaps out. of pique, perhaps, because in her 
burdensome solitude she preferred any company 
to none, she soon transferred her smiles to Mr, 
Huntingdon, 

( 7h k finftW, ) 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 



" l) Tempera ! O mores !" says F.C.E., " may 
now be translated : * What a character the TUtuss 
has made for itself through Mr. Walter's heedle- 
ness of Mr. Buckle's warning V And then he 
nudenakes to comfort staunch Tory friends of the 
Thunderer by assuring them that the great organ 
of British opinion has passed through many a 
worse strait than even being " Pigotted," in proof 
whereof he refers us to the parody on Coleridge's 
" Devil's Walk." The hero is our own vexatious 
familiar. Yade retro me, Satana ! 

M.P.'s welcome contribution appears in our 
present number 

From one whose name is honoured by all our 
readers we have received this composition of his 
near kinsman, which we mark " Valde " with both 
pencils : 

" R lSPETTO." 

We lie in dreams and take no thought of time. 

The ripples play with pebbles on the shore, 
And from the distant city floats the chime 
Of bells, and rings in echo o'er and o'er. 

The stars that shine down on us through the night, — 
How far away ! yet not beyond our sight. 

Ah, then how near us is her sweetness brought 1 
Can time and space set bound to love and thought ? 
Kingscroft, March 21, 1SS9. 

Most of the readers of the Dominion Illus- 
trated have doubtless read or heard cf " Little 
Lord Fauntleroy." That most charming picture 
of child-life — of the life of a boy trained under the 
sweetest, truest and most loving of motherly influ- 
ences, made its first appearance some five years 
ago in St. Nicholas. It was written, by special 
request, for that deh'ghtful periodical, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, a lady who had already 
made her mark in the world of 'letters by several 
novels of undoubted merit and deserved popu- 
larity. The model for the little heir to the Earl- 
dom of Dorincourt was Mrs. Burnett's own son, 
Vivian, whose affectionate ways, originality of 
thought and expression, and rare faculty of mak- 
ing friends with rich and poor alike suggested the 
characteristics of what has now become a type 
both in juvenile literature and on the stage. 

Mrs. Burnett had exceptional advantages for 
drawing such a portrait. A native of England, 
her early life had been spent amid English scenes 
and had made her familiar with the salient points 
of difference between English and American so- 
ciety. There was no improbability whatever in 
the little boy of Captain Errol's young widow 
turning out, through successive deaths in his 
father's family, the heir of a great noble house. 
The plot is, therefore, as probable as Cedric him- 
self is true to nature. 

Before the story was completed as a serial it had 
won a reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
which falls to the lot of few tales in which children 
are trie heroes or heroines. Although, save the 
central figure and his group of friends and kindred, 
including "Hobbs" and "Dick," as well as 
Dearest" and the surprised and vanquished earl, 
and no incident, save those which arose naturally 
out of the circumstances brought about by the 
arrival of Mr. Havisham, it made its way to the 
sympathies of thousands of readers in the old 
world and the new. The demand for it in Eng- 
land was unprecedented in the annals of juvenile 



fiction, and has rarely been equalled even 
romance of the more pretentious kind. It was 
dramatized and put upon the stage and drew 
crowded houses in the metropolis of the British 
Empire. 

It was only to be expected that this example 
should be followed in the land of Lord Fauntle- 
roy'* birth. But who would take the "title rdUV 
That was a problem which, at first sight, did not 
***** to be of easy solution. Where could the 
boy be found with beauty of person and grace of 
manner to personate Mrs. Burnett's creation? 
Not to any boy, but to a girl was that task en- 
trusted. It was a little lady who was chosen to 
play the part of the little lord. The last number 
of St. Nicholas gives her history and her portrait. 
Her name is Elsie I^eslie Lyde, and she is only in 
her tenth year. Her dramatic genius is remark- 



able. Even before the publication of Mrs. Bur- 
nett's masterpiece she had acted Edit ha in 
" Editha's Burglar," an earlier production of the 
same lady, which had been fitted for the stage by 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, as well as in other char- 
acters. She was, from the issue of its first chap- 
ters, one of the most ardent admirers of " Little 
Lord Fauntleroy," and when she came to embody 
the part it was like second nature to her. A native 
of Newark, N.J., Elsie Leslie Lyde has been care- 
fully brought up and her education is still assidu- 
ously attended to. Her photograph, by Sarony, 
and illustrations of her home and stage life, as well 
as letters from Mrs. Burnett and other friends, 
add interest to the pleasing sketch entitled 
'''Fauntleroy' and Elsie Leslie Lyde," from the 
pen of Lucy C. Lillie in the April St. Nicholas. 

"Little Lord Fauntleroy" is (owing to its in- 
trinsic merits and to its popularity) an excellent 
example of the revolution which the present gener- 
ation has witnessed in that branch of literature 
which is addressed solely or mainly to the young. 
Let any one, well on in middle life, recall the 
"Children's Friends," the "Juvenile Manuals," 
the "Aids to Development" or "Home Trea- 
suries'' of the early years of Queen Victoria's 
reign, and he will have no difficulty in recognizing 
the contrast, in this respect, between the past and 
the present. Even if we limit our retrospect to a 
quarter of a century, we shall be struck with the 
evidences not of improvement merely — for that is 
in the course of things — but of the degree to 
which books written for young people have 
come to rival, both in literary style and in luxury 
and taste of outfit, those which are meant exclu- 
sively for mature readers. That this change is 
due to the enlargement of the sphere of woman's 
influence in literature can hardly be doubted ; 
and, though the writers who are most in favour 
with that important class of readers to whom 
"juvenile literature," properly so called, directly 
appeals, are by no means all of the female sex, 
the works, great and small, that come under that 
head, would be sadly diminished if the feminine 
element were withdrawn. 

Another point to be noted is the change in the 
tone of such books. The mawkish, goody-goody 
story, with its impossible angelic girls, who hardly ■ 
ever smile, and its superhumanly perfect boys, 
who are like nothing in the heaven above or the 
earth beneath, are now practically extinct species 
in the world of letters. The modern child's t ook, 
moreover, avoids the affectation of using baby 
language. It speaks a healthy, simple, intelligible 
tongue, which young people, who read at all, 
quickly comprehend, even if they do not hear the 
same forms of speech daily in their homes. The 
books of the past erred either in affecting an 
irrational and uncalled for simplicity, or in soar- 
ing to the clouds or sinking to the depths, which 
no youthful mind could follow. Some of the learned 
conversations de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, 
which were once thought suitable diet for children 
who hungered after knowledge, would have puz- 
zled an English civil service examiner. 

The change in books has been no less marked 
in periodicals. Such a magazine as St. Nicholas 
would have been impossible half a century ago 
The best writers, the best artists, the best editors 
the best printers, of the day, think it an honour 
to contribute to its letterpress, its illustrations, its 
manifold taste and charm. 

The number of books constantly issuing from 
the press is astonishing. Twice a month the 
American Bookseller comes out filled with fresh 
titles of volumes written by thousands of busy 
pens all over the civilized world. History travel 
poetry, fiction, science, art, industry, education - 
the name is virtually legion, and Chow did Solo- 
mon come to say it so long before I he time?) "of 
the making of many books there is no end," 

We Canadians can only envy and admire when 
we see an American lady, Mrs, Mary Uarlwell 
Catherwood taking gome of our most romantic 
sub ecu-" The Romance of Dollard" and "The 
Bells of 8te. Anne "--and weaving th-reon 
charming p.ctures of the heroism and pathos and 
s.mple devotion of the days that are gone and the 



days that are going. Mrs. Catherwood has in- 
sight and sympathy and what she writes is well 
worth reading. See her contributions in the Cen- 
tury and in St. Nicholas. 

April, O mother of all the dappled hours, 

Restorer of lost days for whom wc long ; 
JSringer of seed time, of the flowers and birds ; 
Sower of plenty, of the buds aud showers ; 

lixalter of dumb hearts to the brink of song ; 
Kevealer of blind winter's runic words, 

Relief from losing strife 
To him thou givest and to us regret, 
"Wilt thou rcquicken ever there to life 

Our dreams whieh troop across the burning hills, 
Or on some primal bleak woodlands forget 
Thy yearning children by their woodland rills? 

This verse is from a poem of exquisite beauty 
and pathos, entitled " Death in April," by Bliss 
Carman in the Atlantic Monthly for April. 

We have received, through the courtesy of the 
esteemed author, a copy of a paper of great his- 
toric interest entitled " Le General Sir Frederic 
Haldimand a Quebec, 1778-84." In this paper, 
which was read before the first Section of the Royal 
Society of Canada in May last, Mr. J. M. Le- 
Moine reviews one of the most important, one of 
the most critical, and, in some respects, hitherto, 
one of the most obscure and controverted periods 
in the annals of the British regime. Apart from 
his tastes and long attention to this class of re- 
search, Mr. LeMoine had special opportunities 
for gaining fresh light on the character and career 
of the statesman whose administration he has 
undertaken to illustrate. In the summer of 1881 
he visited the British Museum and examined all 
the documents, in print and in manuscript, bear- 
ing on his theme, and since then he has continued 
his inquiries, availing himself, more particularly, 
of the rich store of authentic material collected 
and classified in the Archives Bureau at Ottawa 
under the accomplished and conscientious super- 
vision of Mr. Douglas Brymner. The mass of in- 
formation which Mr. LeMoine was thus enabled 
to bring together has tended to clear Sir F. Haldi- 
mand of many of the imputations which ignorance 
or prejudice had raised against him. He is here 
presented to us in the character of a loyal and 
faithful servant of the Crown, to which he had 
sworn allegiance, and, at the same time, as a man 
of integrity who had ably and faithfully guarded 
the interests of Canada in her hour of peril from 
foreign and domestic foes. Altogether, we con- 
sider Mr. LeMoine's paper a valuable addition to 
the history of Canada during the closing years of 
the great American struggle. 
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Against the bar the breaking surge, 
lieyond, the ocean, swinging slow, 

From stormy tones to plaintive dirge, 
For lost ones sleeping calm below. 

With rushing wings and cleaving breast 
The white ships rose into the day ; 

They went and came from out the West, 
They go and come, but only they. 

The white gulls circled through the spray, 
The pipers hopped in reckless glee ; 

"He Cometh not," they seem to say,— 
Their voices held a jeer for me. 

The wild goose winged his wedged flight, 
With ringing notes, across the blue, 

And cried, till day was lost in night : 
" He never will return to you." 

The rowlocks clicked, the ash oars bent, 
The fisher'n boat shot o'er the bay, 

No hue from dashing blade was lent, 
The summer skies had turned to gray. 

The sea, with lingers white and -troug, 
Heat on the sounding keys of stone 1 

There was no music in its song. 
For me it only made a moan. 

The waves gleamed soft and glistened bright. 

And rippled over shingling shells s 
They only sheathed a fstntl might, 

And smote the heart like crushing knells. 

Rolling, they broke, and gliding near, 
Far reaching, lapped the pebbled shore ; 

1 heir curling crests suppressed » sneer, 
And whispered, hoarsely! " Nevermore T 

M. PHAIU 



6th April, 1SS9. 
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We have to thank the author, Mr. H. S. Howell, 
for an extremely interesting little book, entitled 
"The Keys of the Bastille of Paris." The 
author's story adds a fresh phase of romance to 
the associations of that old prison fortress, the 
fall of which, as Carlyle writes, " may be said to 
have shaken all France to the deepest foundations 
of its existence." It appears that in October of 
1879 Mr. Howell's attention was drawn to a para- 
graph in the Toronto Mail to the effect that the 
keys of the Bastille were said to be in the pos- 
session of a young locksmith, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, who had purchased them from a Frenchman 
named Lechastel. How did the latter come to 
own such a relic? It may be recalled that, when 
the Bastille surrendered, the Governor, the aged 
Marquis de Launay, was, in spite of solemn en- 
gagements, dragged into the street by the infuri- 
ated mob and put to death. Carlyle gives a 
striking picture of the old noble guarding the 
stronghold against his King's enemies : " Fancy 
him sitting from the first, with lighted taper, within 
ann's length of the powder magazine ; motionless, 
like an old Roman senator or bronze lamp-holder, 
coldly apprising Thuriol and all men by a slight 
motion of his eye, what his resolution was. 
Harmless, he sat there while unharmed, but the 
King's fortress could, might, would or should in 
no wise be surrendered save to the King's mes- 
senger. One old man's life is worthless, so it be 
lost with honour, but, think, ye brawling canaille, 
how will it be when a whole Bastille springs sky- 
ward ! In such statuesque, taper-holding attitude, 
one fancies de Launay might have left Thuriot, 
the red clerks of the Basoche, the Cure of Saint 
Stephen, and all the tagrag-and-bobtail of the 
world to work their will." But the Bastille was 
not to be saved the dishonour of capture even by 
such self-sacrifice. The surging multitude must 
have its way. And then? " Why dwell on what 
follows? * * * Along the streets of Paris 
circulate seven Bastille prisoners, borne shoulder 
high, seven heads on pikes, the keys of the 
Bastille, and much else." Now, it is claimed in 
Mr. Howell's essay that "among the first who 
entered the courtyard of the Bastille was one 
Carwin Lechastel by name, and, when the draw- 
bridge fell, he secured a bunch of keys from one 
of the fleeing gaolers. These he stuck on the end 
of his pike and carried through the streets. The 
keys, we are told, remained in Lechastel's family 
until 1859, when one of his descendants, who had 
emigrated to America, finding himself in reduced 
circumstances, was compelled to offer the old 
heirloom for sale. He spoke little English and 
many could not understand his strange relation, 
while of those who did, only a few gave it credit. 
At last he encountered a sympathetic hearer in 
the person of Mr. John Hamilton, of Morgan 
Street, St. Louis, to whom, after some negotiation, 
he disposed of his treasure. On seeing the no- 
tice in the Mail, Mr. Howell tried in vain to 
have communication by letter with " the keeper 
of the keys." At last he determined to go to St. 
Louts and there, after no little trouble, he made 
good his quest. The keys, now in his possession 
(for he finally persuaded Mr. Hamilton to part 
with them), are five — one bearing evidence of ex- 
treme age, 12 inches long and very heavy; an- 
other, of steel, delicately wrought, with the socket 
shaped liked the Jlcitr de lis. The latter is the 
smallest of the bunch, Of those of intermediate 
size, one is 6 inches long, and has a heavy, beveled 
head; the remaining ones are 10 inches long and 
seem to have once been plated with brass, In 
closing his description of the capture of the 
fortress, Carlyle writes, inter alia \ "The key of 
that robber-d«n shall cross the Atlantic, shall lie 
on Washington's table." Mr. Howell reminds us 
that " Lafayette secured the key of the main 
entrance -Porte St. Antoine— and sent it to Gen. 
Washington, and it is now to be seen on Mount 



Vernon." Among letters that Mr. Howell re- 
ceived touching his own remarkable find was a 
communication from Mrs. E. B. Washington, a 
grand-niece of the first President, and a member 
of the Mount Vernon Association. She was very 
anxious to compare the Lechastel keys with 
Lafayette's famous gift, and on subsequently ob- 
taining an opportunity of doing so, she was much 
struck with the resemblance. Mr. Howell sent 
photographs of his keys {exact size), with accom- 
panying description, to the British Museum, the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of this city, and other learned 
institutions on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
subject is of exceptional interest in the present 
year. 

In our last issue we made brief mention of 
Prof. W. J. Alexander's "Introduction to the 
Poetry of Robert Browning." We now return to 
a subject which, we are sure, has a peculiar in- 
terest for a good many of our readers. In this 
city the poet and his works have of late years 
attracted much earnest attention. During his 
stay in Montreal, the Rev. Dr. Stevenson lectured 
on both Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Not long since the Rev. Dr. Barclay, 
of St. Paul's church, and the Rev. Mr. Barnes, of 
the Church of the Messiah, took Browning for the 
theme of lectures delivered in different courses 
during the same week. We understand, more- 
over, that the able author of "The Princess: A 
Study " has been for some time engaged on a 
critical examination of Browning's writings. There 
is also at least one fruitful Browning Society in 
Montreal. Whether these signs of increasing in- 
terest in a poet once so little read are of more 
than local significance, we cannot confidently say, 
but we are inclined to think that they are indica- 
tions of a movement comprehensive enough to 
include the more thoughtful minds of our cities 
and large towns. If this be so, Dr. Alexander's 
volume may be accepted as especially timely. 
The chapters of which it is composed were origin- 
ally lectures prepared for a class of advanced 
students. They contain copious extracts, with 
careful analyses and a critical commentary. The 
first chapter deals with the poet's " General 
Characteristics"; the second, with "Browning's 
Philosophy' '; the fourth, with "Browning's Theory 
of Art." In chapter two Dr. Alexander observes 
that Browning's " philosophy is in the tendency 
. . . to fix the attention on the inner rather 
than on the outer life, the life of the soul rather 
on visible phenomena." He is thus "an idealist, 
something even of a transcentendalist." . . . 
Nature to Browning is no vast machine, rolling 
inexorably on its destined path, behind which, if 
there be any force which we can call God, he is 
far removed and works on us only through 
secondary causes, uniform and predictable. On 
God manifest in law, the God of Western science 
and logic, Browning's poetry does not much dwell, 
but rather on the God of Eastern thought, the 
God of religion, who is not far from any one of 
us." At the same time Prof. Alexander deems it 
necessary to prevent any misconception as to 
Browning's openness to new discoveries and 
ideas. " It is not for a moment to be insinuated," 
he continues, "that Browning does not recognize 
the other aspect of Nature, does not accept the 
general results of science; but, unlike his age, it 
is not this side which attracts him most. We 
look in vain in Browning's poetry for an expres- 
sion of the pervading scientific enthusiasm which 
glories in our rapid advance in the knowledge 
and command of material nature, and in the pros- 
pect thus unfolded of the future well-being of the 
race. For that we must go to Tennyson," In 
the chapter on Browning's "Theory of Art," Dr. 
Alexander bases his judgment largely on Brown- 
ing's self-revelations in his prose essay on Shelley, 
"In Browning's conception," he concludes, ' the 
artist is not merely one who, through his skill in 
reproducing nature, has the power of affording 
pleasure to his fellowmen. The true artist has a 
higher endowment and function. He is one in 
whom the imperfect shows of the world awaken a 
more adequate reminiscence, as Plato would say — 
premonition would, perhaps, suit Browning better 



—of absolute truth and beauty, I f e is further gifted 
with the power of reproducing, more or less suc- 
cessfully—whether in marble or colours, or music 
or language — these anticipations of the divine 
idea, so as to stimulate the less penetrating vision 
of ordinary men to a more perfect perception of 
the absolute." Browning is, "according to his 
own definition, a subjective poet." But in form 
he is objective, " He is not lyrical 5 he rarely 
speaks in his own person ; he is dramatic, he pre- 
sents an objective world of men and women. 1 ' 
The sixth chapter is devoted to Sordello, of which 
a careful analysis is given, book by book. In the 
chapter on " Christianity in Browning," the ex- 
position of his philosophical system is continued, 
with special reference to its religious side. The 
closing chapters treat of the second and third 
periods, respectively, of Browning's development. 
Though short, these chapters are instructively 
suggestive. Of Browning's position among the 
great poets of this century, Prof. Alexander writes : 
" English literature, in the nineteenth century, 
presents an unusual array of great poets — Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 
Browning. The rank which Browning will ulti- 
mately hold among these as a poet, it would be 
premature to attempt to fix ; but one might, per- 
haps, venture to assert that of the seven named, 
Browning is the greatest man." We would gladly 
linger longer over Prof. Alexander's book, but 
what we have said and the extracts we have given 
will, we trust, be sufficient to convince our readers 
of its value as "An Introduction to the Poetry of 
Robert Browning." The publishers are Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston. 

We have received a Subject Catalogue or Find- 
ing List of Works of Reference in the Toronto 
Public Library. The catalogue also contains an 
index of subjects and personal names, which 
makes it exceptionably valuable. The Toronto 
Public Library was opened in 1 884 for public use, 
and is sub-divided into the reference department 
and the central and branch circulating libraries. 
It has only been during the last three years that 
the attempt was made to lay the foundation of a 
reference library, and the catalogue shows that 
the promoters have well succeeded. In addition 
to general cyclopaedias, books of the calendar, 
reader's handbooks, quotations, proverbs, anec- 
dotes and fables, the following departments are 
covered by the best and latest authorities: Na- 
tural sciences, theology, mental and mora! sciences, 
social and political sciences, medical science, in- 
dustrial arts, fine arts, language and literature, 
geography, travel and topography, history and 
biography. Canada and Newfoundland have a 
department of their own, which comprises some 
most interesting and useful contributions, while 
the collection of manuscripts relating to the Do- 
minion is extremely valuable. We congratulate 
Mr. Bain on the judgment which he has shown in 
discharging a delicate and difficult task. 



HUMOUROUS. 



Some men are always in bad company— even when they 
are alone. 

The sun is very grand, but the moon lakes the shine from 
it when she comes out. 

"No, sir," said a weary looking man in a train to an in- 
dividual by his side, "1 wouldn't many the best woman 
alive ! I've been a draper too Ions; for that," What did 
he mean ? 

" Look at that rabbit,'' said little Tot, as she curiously 
watched the peculiar " twinkle " oi" the animal's features ; 
" every time he stops to smell anything he seems to stutter 
with his nose." 

Governess (to little Miss Ethel, who is making famous 
progress in mythology) < " Now, Ethel, what do you know 
of Minerva?" Ethel : " Minerva was the Goddess of Wis- 
dom ; she never married," 

" Doctor," said a wealthy patient, " I want you to be 
thorough, add strike at once at the root uf the disease." 
" I wilt," said the doctor, and brought his stick down wilh 
a smash on a. decanter standing ®n the sideboard, 

Murray has published !l,R,H.\ speeches. 
A model of good taste and judgment each is. 
And as a speaker he's an out and-outec 

Wi ll, 'tis but just, that's as is t«e<KI to me, 

And natural that It, U.I I. vlnnikl I* 
As Prince of Whales, a most accomplished spouter. 
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RDDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

K *■;!» A I K I Xfi A SiPKClALTY at lowest prices 
~ AU worlt guaranteed.. Send foe catalogue. 

H. P. DAVIES &. CO., 22 Church St.. 
Toronto. 



NERYOUS DEBILITY 

Seaatica., Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatisan ami ail N«rVoos Oiseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRO CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the weiid. Cottsultasion and catalogue free. 
Batteries, SuspeDssB-ies^ShouIder Braces and 
Crotches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

4 QUEEN STREET E , - TORONTO. 



RQIIET FLOORING 



* By TEES & CO. * 
* THE DESK MAKERS. * 

300 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Ii^aid Flooring of every description ; Elegant and 
dnraWe. See oar REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

Wholesale Agescees: 
QUEBEC ; Gesgkas, Lakglois * Co. 
MONTREAL : A. Poui-IN, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO: lis. Goon * Co., 220 & 67 Yoage St., 
aad ioi5£ King St., W. 
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EXCURSIONS 



From Stations in Quebec and Ontario 
To All Point* in 



The North West, 
British Columbia 

— * — AND-—--- 

The Pacific Coast 




A-DIEU, BILL! 

Mr. William Slopky (to Landlady) : " This napkin of mine is quite damp, Mrs. llussif." 

Mrs. HtiSSIF : "Oh, is it ? Perhaps you laid it on your board bill which has been over due for about a month." 
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THE M EISTERSCHA FT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEE N ST, E,, TOEONTO. 

rr«uetl, German, Sjwnlsh itiid Itnlian. 

Conversational knowledge in 10 weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Parts Exposition, 
Address ail communication* to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 



GHSTOnVFLUID. 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 
HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street. 
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ARKER'S SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 



Hundreds of pupils have been plprod in the best posi- 
tions. Typewriting at 

BK.YGOUGH'S TVI'EWKITKK AUKXCT, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars in Circular 
for which please apply. 

No. 47 King Street East. 

* Toronto. 
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Our Annual * * 
* Clearing Sale 

I» now going nn and will Ism for « month. 
OR AND BARGAINS OFFERED 1 

GOODS STORED till m MAY, I' UKK 

RENAUD, KING & PATTERSON 
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Furniture Manufacturers, 
eoa CRAIC ST. 
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SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH THE 



Magnificent ocenery 

OF THE 

LffURENTIDES. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACR WAY MIL! 

TO AND FROM 

Roborval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel accommodation at lake Edwatd, 
Chamhord and Roberval. Excellent lin- 
ing for trout and freshwater salmon. 

The finest Wheat Lands in Canada are *m»* 
o^eret/ for sate by the Provincial 6*«W»- 
went in the Lake St, John Territory. 
4W-FOR PARTICULARS SEE FOl.DKRS.til 
J. «. SCOTT, 

Sec«wy «■>'» M»"W 

AI.KX. HAHDYi 

Gbh'I Fmiglu and P**«. Ag«"t, 
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THE LATE SIR W. BUELL RICHARDS. 
First Chief Justice Supreme Court of Canada. 

From u photograph by Topley. 




THE HON. J. W. TAYLOR. 
For Thirty Years United States CoNsBt Northwest Terwtow**. 
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To Corrksihjsdents. — Communications re- 
ceived from A. W„ F.C.E., W W., S.M.A.. S.M.B., 
M A., A.L., T.R., J.F.H, T.H.B. H.F.I), and 
M.G.McE. are receiving attention. 




The latest phase in the Boulangist movement is 
the flight of the General to Belgium to evade pro- 
secution for connection with the Patriotic League. 
M. Boulanger's action has excited much discus- 
sion in the press, and opinion is divided as to its 
advisability, even among his own declared follow- 
ers. Some defend his course as justifiable, on the 
ground of the Government's evident prejudice 
against the accused: others condemn it as pusill- 
animous and unworthy of a great popular leader. 
The Bonapartists are in favour of the former, the 
Royalists of the latter view. 

The Belgian authorities have clearly intimated 
to General Boulanger that his presence on Belgian 
territory is not desirable, and threaten prompt 
expulsion if he sanctions any renewal there of the 
agitation begun in France. The General has taken 
the hint and chosen England for land of exile. 

Considerable excitement has been caused in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Megantic by the presence 
there of a body of police from Montreal, under 
command of Mr. Justice Dugas, for the avowed 
purpose of arresting Donald Morrison. Several 
friends who are accused of sheltering the homicide 
have been arrested. 

The coroner's jury in the inquest on the bodies 
of Mrs. Harvey and her two daughters, slain by 
W. H. Harvey, of Guelph, brought in a verdict of 
wilful murder against the latter. 

Anglican Church circles in Winnipeg have been 
exercised over the alleged ritualistic practices of the 
Rev. Mr. Tudor, of All Saints' Church, in that city. 

A bill has been introduced into the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the object of which is to do away 
with the French-Canadian separate schools, and 
to make all the schools in the state stringently 
uniform, in conformity with the existing common 
school system. The bill has aroused intense 
opposition on the part of the French-speaking 
clergy and their flocks. 

Forty-nine crofters left Glasgow for Canada on 
the 3rd inst., under the scheme of state-aided 
emigration. In general emigration a decline is 
reported by the agents of the steamship companies, 

On the resumption of its sittings by the Parncll 
Commission, Sir Charles Russell claimed that his 
clients had virtually won their case, that the 
objects of the League were justifiable before God 
and man, and that the charge brought against 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues of having planned 



murders and outrages under the cloak of a move- 
ment for land reform had been refuted by over- 
whelming evidence. 

In moving the second reading of the bill to 
amend the Franchise Act, on the 3rd inst., Sir 
John Thomson explained its objects as being to 
make the printed lists applicable for the present 
year and to provide that persons disqualified from 
voting should also be disqualified from being 
placed on the voters' list. The Hon. Mr. Laurier 
moved in amendment that the bill be not read a 
third time, that the Franchise Act be repealed 
and the old system of provincial franchise be re- 
stored. The act was sustained, on division, by a 
vote of 105 to 75. 

The full text of the letters from H. M. Stanley, 
of which portions had previously been given to 
the world from time to time, was published last 
week. It described the advance of the column of 
389 persons from Yambango on June 28, 1887, 
and its subsequent .fortunes, until the meeting 
with Emin Pasha on the 29th of April following; 
his departure from Emin's territory and his long 
waiting for Bartelott and the provisions. The ex- 
pedition was marked by perils and privations from 
first to last — weary tramps for months through 
gloomy, unhealthy forests, constant risk from 
aggressive natives, sickness and death, hunger 
and raggedness. 

Complaints are made of the practice of poly- 
gamy by the Mormons of the Northwest, who 
pretended to be reformed on that point In some 
districts strong suasion has been used to get them 
away. 

Considerable disturbance has prevailed at Syd- 
ney, Cape Breton, owing to an organized resistance 
on the part of thirty tavern-keepers to the efforts 
of temperance people to restrict the sale of liquor 
to minors. An explosive missile was thrown into 
the house of George K. McKean, a prominent 
temperance worker, and only by timely help was 
the building saved from destruction. The town 
council has offered a reward of $700 for the arrest 
of the incendiary. 

Mr. J. X. Perrault will leave for England in a 
few days to petition the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, on behalf of the Chambre de Commerce, 
to re-open the "Gylfe " case. In the trial, it will 
be remembered, judgment went against the Le 
Bourdais brothers, who were condemned to several 
years of penal servitude for an alleged attempt to 
scuttle the vessel. Mr. Perrault claims to have 
evidence which will prove the condemned captain 
and mate to be entirely innocent of the charge. 
It is known that they had nothing to gain by such 
an act, and it is also in their favour that they 
took the vessel into port, under grave difficulties 
and risks, and that they invited, instead of shirk- 
ing, investigation. 

In spite of the opposition of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Parliament endorsed the Government's 
naval policy, a synopsis of which was given in a 
recent issue. 

The eldest son of John Bright is the candidate 
for the seat vacant by his father's death, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Beale, who is a Home Ruler. 

A hurricane, which devastated Samoa on the 
161I1 tilt,, burst with full force upon the harbour 
of Apia, sinking two German war vessels, the 
Eber and Adler, and one American ship, the 
Vandalia, and stranding two other American 
vessels, the Nipsic and Trenton, Of the Eher, 



the captain and other officers, save one, arid 
seventy-six men were lost 5 of the Vandalia, the 
captain, four officers and forty men ; of the Mpm 
seven men, and of the A tiler, fifteen souls. The 
Queen sent a message of sympathy to the Presi- 
dent and to the German Emperor. The British 
vessel Calliope managed to gel out to sea and 
made for Sydney, N.S.W. Its escape, it appeals 
was largely due to good discipline and skilful 
seamanship. 

The completion of the great Eiffel tower, which 
will be one of the leading attractions of the Paris 
Exhibition, was signalized, on the ,31st ult., by an 
oration from the French Premier, M. Tirard. 

Mrs. Stonewall Jackson has set a good example, 
worthy of her valiant husband, by declining a 
postmastership, on the ground that she does not 
understand the business. 

Crowds of people attended John Bright's funeral, 
men of all parties doing honour to the memory of 
the orator and patriot. The Queen was repre- 
sented by Gen. H. Lynedoch Gardiner, C.B., 
equerry to Her Majesty. 

An article in Le Canadien, of Quebec, accusing 
the Jesuits themselves of being the cause of the 
present anti-Catholic agitation in Ontario by their 
intrigues with Mr. Mercier to influence the Papal 
diplomacy, has caused considerable sensation 
among the French-Canadian section of our popu- 
lation. Le Courier condemns the course of its 
Conservative conf rere, and L'Etendard and other 
journals condemn Mr. Tarte's course. That 
gentleman has, in a letter to L' 'Evenement ', taken 
full and sole responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed in Le Canadien. 

Eloquent eulogies on John Bright, as orator, 
statesman and citizen, were pronounced by the 
Conservatives, Gladstonians. Liberal Unionists 
and Parnellites, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington representing the three first 
parties, and Mr. Justin McCarthy the last. 

The Hon. John Henry Pope, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, who had been in delicate health 
for some time previous, passed away last Monday 
week at Ottawa, in hip 65th year. Mr. Pope was 
of United Empire Loyalist stock. He began life 
as a farmer, and proved a successful one. He 
entered public life in 1857 as member for Comp- 
ton, which county he has ever since represented, 
first in the old Union Assembly, and, since 1867, 
in the Dominion House of Commons. In Oc- 
tober, 1871, he was sworn a member of the Privy 
Council, becoming Minister of Agriculture, which 
position he held till the Government retired in 
1873. I" October, 1878, he resumed charge of 
his former department. In 1870 he visited Eng- 
land with Sir John Macdonald and Sir Charles 
f upper and took part in the negotiations for the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Mr. Pope was a careful and assiduous minister 
and, outside of politics, was active in the promo- 
tion of many reforms, especially in his own count)' 
In private life he was highly esteemed, and is 
universally regretted by all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 

The map of Pacific cable routes, with the ex- 
planations and comments of Mr. F. N. Gisborne, 
C, K., which appeared in the last number of the 
Dominion Im.ustratKO, has attracted consider- 
able attention among Canadian public men inter- 
ested In the progress of our commerce in the tar 
East and Australia, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CANADA. 



The issue of a catalogue by the Board of Man- 
agement: of the Toronto Free Library— to the 
merits of which reference is made elsewhere— may 
justify some account of the development of that 
useful class of institutions throughout the Domin- 
ion. The number of them at present is, perhaps, 
greater than some of our readers are aware. Of 
libraries wholly or partially free to the public there 
are altogether not far from a hundred. In some 
cases, however, the privilege of admission is ac- 
companied by conditions which to most persons 
would be practically exclusive. In a larger pro- 
portion there is comparatively little difficulty in 
obtaining access to the shelves for consultation. 
Of libraries entirely or virtually free to the public 
there are about a dozen. It is more than a hun- 
dred years since the first effort was made in our 
older cities to provide books for the use of earnest 
students. As to Halifax pertains the honour of 
introducing the printing press into British North 
America, so also to that Maritime capital must be 
conceded the first attempt to establish a library 
for common use. The same city was fortunate in 
having the foundations of its Law Library laid 
about the end of last century, by the gift of a col- 
lection of professional works from Sir Thomas 
Strange. An extant letter from Chief Justice 
Smith to his wife, dated from Quebec, in Decem- 
ber, 1786, makes mention of a good library as 
existing in that city, besides many private ones. 
Mr. J. M. LeMoine, who reproduces the letter in 
his " Picturesque Quebec," adds in a note that the 
Quebec Library Association was founded by Lord 
Dorchester in 1779. The Fraser Institute of this 
city may be (in part, at least) traced back, mutato 
nomine, to the year 1796. In that year a joint 
stock association of 120 shares at $50 each was 
created for the purpose of forming what was called 
the Montreal Library. The collection, which had 
reached the figure of 8,000 volumes half a century 
ago, had many vicissitudes, which it would take 
too long to recount. Suffice it to say that the 
Montreal Library was finally merged into the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, which at one time 
gave promise of a permanent independent exist- 
ence. Its books now form part of the library of 
the Fraser Institute. The Institut Canadien, 
which was destined to contribute towards the 
equipment of the same establishment, was founded 
in 1844, and was the first enterprise of the kind 
initiated by the French-Canadian section of the 
community. Prince Napoleon presented its library 
with books valued at $2,000. 

Libraries were early connected with the various 
legislatures of the provinces. That of Upper 
Canada was destroyed or dispersed during the 
occupation of York (Toronto) by the Americans 
in iSrj; and in 1816 the sum of $4,000 was 
voted on behalf of its partial restoration, The 
fact that during the same session the sum of $15,- 
000 was voted to Governor Gore for the purchase 
of plate furnished occasion for some sharp com- 
ments. At the union of 1841 the libraries of both 
" the Canadas " were amalgamated. The cata- 
logue compiled in 1857-58, in two bulky volumes, 
shows that ten years before Confederation it bad 
attained respectable proportions. After being 
known, for some twenty years, as the Library of 
Parliament, it is now designated the National 
Library— a name which its 130,000 volumes may 
be held to justify. The Legislative Libraries of 



the various provinces may at present be estimated 
as follows : Ontario, over 40,000 ; Nova Scotia, 
about 28,000; New Brunswick, 12,000; Mani- 
toba, from 12,000 to 15,000. The Legislative 
Library of Quebec is just being reconstituted, 
having been destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
Those of Charlottetown and Victoria are only at 
the incipient stage. 

The most important collections after the Na- 
tional Library at Ottawa are those of our great 
universities. Laval heads the list, with 100,000; 
McGill comes next with about 37,000 ; Montreal 
College has over 30,000 ; University of Toronto, 
about 30,000 ; the Colleges of Nicolet, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, have from 14,- 
000 to 16,500 volumes each. Queen's University 
has over 16,000 volumes. Several other houses of 
education have over 10,000. The Educational 
Department of Ontario, Toronto, has more than 
20,000 volumes on its shelves. Of literary and 
scientific institutions the palm is due to the Liter- 
ary and Historical Society of Quebec, which has 
between 19,000 and 20,000 volumes. The His- 
torical and Scientific Society of Winnipeg has suc- 
ceeded in a few years of energetic life in amassing 
nearly 12,000 volumes. Of the special libraries — 
devoted to law, geology, natural history, agricul- 
ture — there are several of importance. Halifax, 
St. John, N.B., Portland, N.B., Toronto, Berlin, 
Ont, St. Thomas, Ont., and several other places 
have more or less flourishing free public libraries. 
To some of these we shall refer more fully in a 
future issue. 

A WELCOME GIFT. 



It is our good fortune this week to illustrate — 
by engraving of some of its leading features — a 
gift on which Montreal has reason to felicitate 
itself. Our readers are not unaware of the prac- 
tical way in which Mr. R. B. Angus has manifested 
his interest in our Art Gallery and Association. 
His donation to the institution of the choicest 
pictures in his own collection was announced, 
some weeks ago, to the delight of art lovers in 
this community. The addition thus made to the 
Gallery comprises the "Crown of Flowers," by 
Bouguereau; the "Harvest Field" of Wyatt 
Eaton ; Lansyer's " La Rosee " ; " Le Retour des 
Crevetieres," by E. L. Vernier; "The Huntsman," 
by Kowalsky, and '" In the Woods," by Bliss 
Baker. These works of art by some 0/ the best 
painters of the day are a welcome enrichment of 
a collection which, we hope, will one day be 
worthy of a great city like Montreal. Bouguereau 
has not only earned fame, but trained some of the 
best known artists of the present generation. As 
to Harlamoff's merit, there cannot be two opin- 
ions, though judgments may differ as to the details 
of his work, Lansyer, Vendeean by birth, is a 
pupil of ViolleMe Due and of d'Harpignies, 
Justice has not always been done him, but what 
appreciation he has won has come with authority. 
Vernier and Kowalsky excel in their chosen 
provinces. The pictures of these artists, which, 
through Mr. Angus's munificence, are now the 
properly of the Art Association, are examples of 
their happiest style. The same may be said of 
the pictures of Bliss Baker and Wyatt Eaton, on 
whom we have a special claim. The gift is, in 
fact, representative not only of different styles 
and subjects, but of both the old world and the 
new. Not without reason did the Art Associa- 
tion (through Mr. Hugh McLennan), bestow on 
Mr, Angus the highest honour within its faculty— 



that of Patron or Benefactor. What higher title 
could be given to him who loves and serves his 
fellow men? And in what way could that love 
and service be more fruitfully manifested than by- 
placing within reach of the public objects of 
beauty that appeal to the higher sentiments and 
emotions? 



REM BRANDTPS DRAWINGS. 

Little by little the modern photographic pro 
cesses are bringing within reach of everybody a 
multitude of artistic treasures, that have, till now, 
been known only to a few. We lately noticed a 
volume of reproduction of Italian drawings in the 
British Museum ; and now we have the first in- 
stalment of a venture, which is even more merit- 
orious, because it is the work of private energy — 
chiefly the energy of Dr. Lipprnami, of the Print 
Room, Berlin. This is a volume of " phototypes " 
after drawings by Rembrandt, and it includes 
fifty of them. The intention of the editor is to 
reproduce the principal drawings in four or five 
of the most important collections — the Print 
Rooms at Berlin, and at the British Museum, and 
the private cabinets of Mr. Seymour Haden and 
Mr. Haseltine. The undertaking is an excellent 
one; the method of reproduction employed is 
wonderfully effective : and the cost, considering 
the excellence of the work, is very low. There is 
a richness and mellowness in the phototypes 
which entirely separate them from the ordinary- 
results of photographic " processes." One has, 
in fact, to put them by the side of the original 
drawings, and to examine them very closely be- 
fore one can perceive any difference whatever. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the value, both for 
the student of the history of art and for the artist, 
of the drawings of the great masters. Their im- 
portance was understood by English amateurs — 
though not by the Government— long before Sir 
Thomas Lawrence made his famous collection ; it 
was understood in France a century earlier, when 
Crozat collected drawings and Watteau copied 
them. By this time we have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing so illustrative of a 
painter's style and progress as his drawings. They 
are often, as in Raphael's case, the key of his 
history. In Rembrandt's, they are not so, since 
they are very seldom studies for his pictures ; but 
they are of great interest both in themselves, as 
brilliant and rapid sketches, and from their rela- 
tion to his etchings. In a few cases, those repro- 
duced here have a more personal Interest, as in 
the curious " Portrait of the Artist ", and in 
the beautiful silver-point of Saskia, his wife, with 
the autograph inscription which states that it was 
done "when she was 21 years old, on the third 
day after our betrothal, June S, 1633. But in 
most cases the diawings must be considered sim- 
ply from the artistic side as vivid and vigorous 
transcripts of whatever incidents may have mo- 
mentarily struck the artist, or as studies, of land- 
scape at once masterly and delicate, or, some- 
times, as exercises in composition. — Ltttiim 
Times. 

Tins Women or Connrmara. The women of Owae* 

roara, says an Irish letter, are picturesque in attire and 
shapely in ("arm to a remarkable degree Their limbs are 
long and graceful They are erect ami spirited in carriage, 
and the immense black brakieens, or cloaks, with which 
all shortcomings in clothing are shrouded, 6\11 in tnif 
classic folds about them. Bare-limbed, as the men, at all 
seasons, you will not infrequent!)' catch glimpses of legs 
a* exquisitely moulded- as those of" the Venus of Cos ; while 
the most voluptuous types of Southern Europe, or langour- 
ous, tropical Cuba, furnish no more perfect examples ef 
tapering, dimpled arms, beautifully formed ttraulders, ami 
full but lengthened neck with dove like double curve. The 
broad, large laces art; still superbly oval. The chin has 
strength, the full, shapely mouth is red and tenderly, ex- 
pressively curved ; (he regular teeth are charming in j*earl- 
white glint and daule j the nose is large, well cut, with 
thin, sensitive nostrils ; the eyes, under long, heavy lashes, 
look straight and honestly at yon out of clear, large depths 
of gray or blue; the eyebrows are marvels of nature's 
pencilling ; the forehead is wide and fair, ami such heads 
of hair crown all, that, were thty unloosed, the Connemara 
women could stand clad in lustrous black, imme-asnrahh 
surpassing her sloe blue k Uraideen, Not a thread is «« 
than besides the Connemara flannel It is Span from the 
wool of the mountain sheep, 
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The Late Sir William Buki.i. Richards, First 
Chief Justice or the St i-kkmf Court of Canada.— 
That the Dominion possesses a judiciary of singular ability 
and strength is a fact of which Canadians have long been 
justly proud. For learning, knowledge of law, dignity of 
character, and a faithful and disinterested performance of 
official duty, Canadian judges enjoy a reputation extending 
far beyond the limits of their own country. What further 
adds to our respect and admiration is the fact that for years 
past the judges have been selected from the Canadian Bar, 
and are, so to speak, the product of Canadian institutions. 
Such were Robinson, Lafontaine, Haliburton, Morin, 
Aylwin, Vailieres de St. Real, Vankouglwet, Harrison, 
Moss, and other great judicial lights who have passed over 
to the majority. Sir William Buell Richards, the subject 
of this sketch, a portrait of whom appears in this issue of 
the Dominion - Illustrated, and whose eventful career 
closed at Ottawa on the 26th January last, was another 
native Canadian jurist whose name will long be held in 
reverence by his judicial brethren and by Canadians gener- 
ally. Sir William first saw the light of day .at Brockville— 
so well known to tourists by its picturesque situation in the 
neighbourhood of the Thousand Islands, on the Upper St. 
Lawrence— a town founded by his maternal ancestor, 
William Buell (after whom he was named) ; a U. E. 
loyalist and an ex-officer in the " King's Rangers." Edu- 
cated at the Johnstown District Grammar School, the future 
Chief Justice had for schoolmates several who in after life 
made their mark in the professions, among whom may be 
mentioned the Hon. John Ross, the Ven. Archdeacon Pat- 
ton and the Hon. George Sherwood. Early devoting him- 
self to the legal profession, Mr. Richards read law with his 
relative, Mr. A. N. Buell, and subsequently with Mr. Geo. 
Malloch, and in 1837 was called to the Bar. For some 
years he practised in partnership with his former principal, 
Mr. Malloch, and, upon his elevation to the Bench, with 
Mr. BuelL His prepossessing appearance, thorough knowl- 
edge of law, and the earnestness with which he threw him- 
self into his clients' cases speedily commanded success and 
won for him a foremost place at the District Bar. He 
early attracted the attention of Attorney-General Baldwin, 
who gave proof of his interest in the y oung barrister by en- 
trusting to him the crown business on several important 
cireoits. Mr. Richards acquitted himself with so much 
credit as to win Mr. Baldwin's special commendation, and 
from that time the great Reform leader never lost sight of 
his young friend. He became, as it were, a protege of Mr. 
Baldwin. In 1849 was elected a bencher of the Law So- 
ciety, and in the following year was appointed a Queen's 
Counsel. Mr. Richards name was included in a batch of 
nine gentlemen upon whom the dignity in question was con- 
ferred ; of the nine no less than six (including the subject 
of this sketch) subsequently gained elevation to the Bench. 
It will doubtless prove interesting to recall the names, 
which we give in the order of appointment, viz., John 
Wellington Gwynne, William B. Richards, Adam Wilson, 
John Hawkins, Hagarty, Skeffington, Connor and Phillip 
Vankoughnet. The appointments were made on the re- 
commendation of Mr. Baldwin, and the fact has been fre- 
quently cited in proof of his soundness of judgment. As 
an additional acknowledgment of Mr. Richards' profes- 
sional states, his patent gave him special precedence next 
after the Attorney -General. Like many of our public men 
Mr. Richards served an apprenticeship in municipal affairs, 
having sat in the Brockville Town Council for several years. 
From his youth, Mr. Dent informs us, the young lawyer 
had taken a warm interest in politics. He espoused Reform 
views, and during the contest with Sir Charles Metcalfe 
aympathized strongly with the advocates of Responsible 
Government, the father of which movement was his friend, 
Mr. Baldwin. At the general election of 1844 he was nom- 
inated for the County of Leeds, but retired in favour of his 
ancle, Mr, Wm. Buell, jr., the well-known journalist. 'lite 
last named gentleman contested the county with Mr. Ogle R. 
Gowan, " tSe father and founder of Orangeism in America," 
who wasekcted. The election in January, 1848, reversed this 
verdict. Mr. Richards offered himself in opposition to Mr. 
Gowan and defeated that gentleman, after a sharp contest, 
by a considerable majority. Coining on the political stage 
when Mr. Baldwin, who has been described as one whose 
patriotism was as conspicuous for its purity a* his character 
was for truth, was in the zenith of his fame, the new mem- 
ber for Leeds was counted among that gentleman's warmest 
supporters. The period, a* many may remember, was a 
stormy one, the restoration to power of Lafontaine and 
Baldwin and the passage of the Rebellion Losses' bill being 
followed by riots, the burning of the Parliament building* 
and the flight from Montreal of the Queen's representative. 
The public excitement extended everywhere and influenced 
all classes. Owing, however, to the calm temperament 
and judicial cast of mind of the deceased, he, while giving 
a proper support to his political friends, rather avoided the 
gladiatorial arena, nave when legal and constitutional ques- 
tion* became the subject of debate. A* a speaker he was, 
white not what is commonly called an orator, strong, clear 
and inciMve, and, in the opinion Of Sir Louis i-aloritairie, 
the most logical thinker ana debater in the legislative As- 
KtnWy. We may here observe that the "annexationist " 



movement which followed the exciting events referred to 
round no encouragement from Mr. Richards, notwithstand- 
ing that the celebrated " manifesto " issued on the occasion 
was signed by many of his professional and some of jus 
pergonal friends. In October, 1851, Messrs, Lttfontainc 
and Baldwin resigned, in consequence of the defeat of the 
administration on W. L. Mackenzie's motion to abolish the 
Court of Chancery, and Mr. Richards was offered and ac- 
cepted the office of Attorney-General for Upper Canada in 
the reconstructed cabinet or Mr. (afterwards Sir) Francis 
Hincks. The offer of this position to one so young, both 
in years and in parliamentary experience, was itself a great 
compliment, but special circumstances made it greater. It 
is no secret, since the matter is referred to by both Mr. 
Dent and Mr. F, Taylor, that Mr. Sandlield Macdonald, 
the Solicitor-General, claimed promotion to the higher 
office, and that Mr. Richards, his personal no less than his 
political friend, was willing and even anxious that the claim 
should be recognized. The Premier, however, wanted as 
Attorn-y-General, not Mr. Macdonald, but Mr. Richards. 
He offered the former the Commissionership of Crown 
Lands, but Mr. Macdonald would have the Attorney General- 
ship or nothing. Mr, Richards meanwhile remained in the 
background, and it was only when assured by Mr. Hincks 
that he would under no circumstances appoint Mr. Mac- 
donald that the former at length consented to accept the 
preferred office. Mr. Macdonald resented the slight put 
upon him by resigning the Solicitor-Generalship, but was 
subsequently elected to the Speakership of the Assembly. 
He never allowed his disappointment in this matter to in- 
terfere with his cordial personal relations with Mr. Rich- 
ards, in proof of which we may state that at a later period, 
when he became Premier of Canada himself, it was at his 
instance that his ojd friend and former rival was advanced 
to the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas. Some im- 
portant reforms in the machinery of the courts looking to 
the more efficient administration of justice throughout the 
province, and in the antiquated laws respecting real property 
were effected by Mr. Richards during the short period he 
presided oyer his side of the legal department of the Gov- 
ernment. The Hincks-Morin Cabinet, as is well known, 
was energetic and progressive in its policy and inaugurated 
great projects of improvement, foremost amongst which 
was the construction of a Grand Trunk Railway from Que- 
bec to Lake Huron and of an Intercolonial Railway from 
Quebec to Halifax. It also secured the transfer of the 
Post Office from Imperial to Provincial control ; but un- 
doubtedly its greatest achievement was the successful nego- 
tiation of a treaty of commercial reciprocity with the United 
States, which remained in operation for ten years. Among 
its members, in addition to the leaders, were several who 
afterwards won increased distinction in public life, one mem- 
ber — Sir E. P. Tache — becoming Premier of the Coalition 
administration which secured the political confederation, 
now existing, of the B.N. A. provinces. It is worthy of 
note that the late Chief Justice long outlived all his former 
colleagues. Mr. Richards' stay, however, on the political 
scene was of brief duration. In June, 1853, less than two 
years after his accession to the Ministry, he retired from ac- 
tive political life by accepting a seat on the Bench — the 
court to which he was appointed being the Common Pleas, 
where a vacancy had occurred by the death of Mr. Justice 
Sullivan. In this court he laboured for ten years, when, on 
the death of Sir James Buchanan Macaulay, he was, as be- 
fore stated, promoted to the Chief Justiceship. In 1868, 
upon the recommendation of Sir John Macdonald, then as 
now Prime Minister of Canada, he ascended still higher the 
judicial ladder. Mr. Draper retired from the Chief Justice- 
ship of the Queen's Bench and Mr, Richards was appointed 
thereto. These several positions Mr. D. B, Read, Q.C., 
in an admirable biographical sketch included in the Week 
series, states were filled by the departed jurist to the univer- 
sal satisfaction of the Bar and of the people of Ontario . We 
are further informed by another competent authority that as 
a judge he occupied a very high place in the public esteem, 
his decisions always commanding the highest respect of both 
Bench and Bar. In truth, it could not well be otherwise. 
His knowledge of law was extensive j the experience he had 
gained was large j and ever desirous of rendering justice to 
the utmost of his power, he assiduously studied everything 
appertaining to the Cases before him. To quick apprecia- 
tion of facts, to a power of most exact discrimination and a 
wonderful faculty of lucid arrangement and statement, he 
united untiring patience, unwearied industry, always in- 
creasing his own large store of legal knowledge, and always 
applying bis dualities, natural and acquired, in the interests 
of truth and justice. Added to these qualities was a mem- 
ory of extraordinary retentivenews, upon the accuracy of 
which he could rely with perfect confidence up to his latest 
hour; For a good portion of his life, as is well known, 
the "Old Chief," as he was affectionately termed by the 
older members of the Bar, was subject to that most distress- 
mg disease, asthma, While on the Bench, Mr, Read tells 
us, he bore up against it with true fortitude, often spending 
a whole night in a sitting posture to avoid suffocation, 
Wearied and worn he would take his seat on the Bench in 
the morning, as if he had enjoyed a good night's rest, his 
auditors in ignorance of the torments he had endured, i his, 
as we have said, was his painful experience for years j yet, 
during the most protracted assize, and when cases of en- 
grossing interest engaged his attention, no murmur or other 
indication of impatience was ever known to escape him, 
He always presented a cheerful front and never allowed per 
(tonal considerations to interfere with the performance of 
public duty. This was well exhibited at the Carleton Fall 
Assizes of 1868, when the Fenian Whelan was tried before 
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him for the assassination of the brilliant and much lamented 
McGee. During the whole of that long and eventfuftrial 
he stiffen d much discomfort from the cause slated. [ n j« 7S 
a public event, long foreshadowed in successive speech's 
from the Throne, was finally realized by the creation of the 
Supreme and Exchequer Court for the Dominion, Specu- 
lation for some time was rife in professional circles reward, 
iog the probable head of the new tribunal, but few, it waj 
supposed, possessing the requisite qualifications for the re- 
sponsible and difficult position. When at length it'was 
announced that the Government had secured the ripe experi- 
ence and profound knowledge and discernment of the subject 
of this sketch as chief and president of the new Appellate 
Court satisfaction was widespread. There was but one 
opinion— the right man had been selected. Mr. Richards' 
appointment involved the removal of bis place of residence 
from Toronto to the Dominion capital, where he continued 
to live for the rest of his days. Lord Dufferin, the then 
Governor-General, who, like his distinguished predecessor 
Lord Elgin, was a warm personal friend of the Chief Jus- 
tice, viewed the creation of the Supreme Court with more 
than ordinary interest. Impressed with the importance of 
the occasion, His Excellency determined to pay the new 
tribunal all the honour in his power. He therefore gave a 
state dinner at Government House to the Chief Justice and 
judges of the Supreme Court, to which were also invited a || 
the prominent public men of the day, including the chief 
justice and justices of the several Provincial courts. In pro- 
posing the only toast offered — that of the new Court— Lord 
Dufferin eloquently pointed out, among other pleasant 
things, that the constitution of the Supreme Court was an 
exemplification of the confidence reposed by the people of 
Canada in the learning and attainments of the legal pro- 
fession of the country. In acknowledging the compliment 
Chief Justice Richards stated that they (the judges) entered 
upon the discharge of their duties with the deepest convic- 
tion of their very great importance, and with an earnest 
desire to perform them in such a manner as to give, so far 
as they could, all proper assistance in establishing a Gov- 
ernment here which would have the power to maintain lib- 
erty and order, and which would preserve life and property, 
whilst it possessed sufficient elasticity to give its people the 
freedom and self-reliance necessary to create an energetic 
and prosperous community. While Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court the subject of this sketch was called upon 
on several occasions to fill the office of Deputy-Governor 
during the absence of the Queen's representative from the 
seat of Government, and at other times ; and it is perhaps 
noteworthy, as a singular coincidence, that upon one of 
these occasions, while the Chief Justice was performing the 
duty of opening Parliament at Ottawa, his brother Albert 
was performing a similar ceremony in British Columbia, of 
which province he was, during some years, the lieutenant- 
governor. In 1877 Chief Justice Richards' public services 
were fittingly crowned with the dignity of knighthood. Be- 
fore his appointment to the Supreme Court Sir William bad 
been named arbitrator for Ontario in the settlement of the 
northwestern boundary of the province. This position he 
now resigned, and Chief Justice Harrison, his successor at 
Toronto, was appointed thereto, and ably carried out the 
duties devolving upon him in that connection. The prog- 
ress of the malady previously mentioned and other ailments 
led to Sir William's applying to the Government in 1878 
for leave of absence from his judicial duties. The six 
months' leave granted was devoted to a sojourn in the 
mother country and a brief tour through France and Italy, 
countries he then saw for the first time. While absent from 
Canada a change of Government took place, and the Chief 
Justice was summoned to return to Canada to swear in a new 
member of the court who had been appointed by the out- 
going administration. The act constituting the court made 
no provision for the absence of its head in such an emergency, 
and as Sir William's health was not strong enough to bear 
the discomforts of an ocean voyage in midwinter, ,he 
deemed it expedient to tender his resignation, retiring from 
office with the pension allowed under the statute. The next 
ten years of his life were spent in the family circle, where 
his pure and simple character shone with genial brightness. 
He had all his life been an extensive reader, especially 
in the departments of general literature and biography 
and the higher class of fiction. He now turned again to his 
books, and in their society and surrounded by several of his 
children and a few old personal friends agreeably spent the 
time, until the summons came to give back the life which 
upon earth he had devoted to purposes so noble and bene 
ficial. His mental faculties remained clear and undiminished 
to the end. A few particulars touching the family of Sir 
William Richards will not be out of place on such an occa- 
sion. He was the eldest son of the late Stephen Richards, 
a well known resident of Brockville, where he was highly 
respected for his sterling integrity ami shrewdness of judg- 
ment, by Phoebe, daughter of William Buell, the elder, 
previously mentioned. The other sons of Stephen Richard 
are the Hon. Stephen Richards, Q.C, formerly a member 
of the Ontario Government and treasurer of the Law fso 
ciety, and the Hon, Albeit Norton Richards, Q.C, »w 
and for some years practising his profession in the Pmm 
province, The family immigrated from Sullordshtre U> 
Norwalk, Connecticut, during the early part of the «»t» 
century, and remained there till the breaking out of tW 
American revolution of 1775, Sir William married, w 
1846, Deborah Catharine, daughter of John Maitfew. 
Esq,, banister, of Niagara, Ont„ who was a grandson « 
Colonel John Butler, a celebrated Tory leader, whose oper- 
ations in the Wyoming valley during the American t**»!u 
tion find frequent mention in history. Some interesting 
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memorials of this well know officer, including an excellent 
oil portrait of the colonel in uniform and an antique clock, 
the latter of which was buried during Revolutionary times, 
are preserved in the family. Sir William Richards was 
born on the and May, 1S1 5, and had therefore reached his 
73rd year, an age attained by few of his contemporaries on 
the Bench and surpassed only by two, viz., Chief Justice 
Draper, who died at 76, and Chief Justice Spragge, who died 
at 78, As a rule, Canadian judges have not been long-lived, a 
statement receiving painful confirmation when we remember 
that Sir James Macaulay died at 67, William Hume Wake 
at 62, Sir Louis Lafontaine at 56, Philip Vankoughnet at 
46, and Robert A. Harrison and Thomas Moss at 45. In 
accordance with one of the last expressed wishes of the de- 
ceased his remains were taken to his native place for burial. 
Although he had not lived there for nearly thirty-six years, 
Broekville was truly home to him as St. Adele to Morin ; 
St. Raphael to Sandfield Macdonald ; Toronto to Moss ; 
or Montreal to Cartier— and like them, to his home, he asked 
that his body might be taken to rest among his kinsfolk and 
his old friends and associates. The funeral, it may be 
added, was one of the most numerously attended ever wit- 
nessed in the district. The limits of an article such as this 
will not permit of any but a passing reference to the ex- 
Chief Justice in his social relations. On what he was in 
the domestic circle we have already briefly touched. In 
private, as in public, he was ever the courteous gentleman— 
always cheerful, kindly, considerate and natural, thinking 
more (notwithstanding his infirmities) for the comfort of 
others than for himself ; in friendship sincere and unex- 
acting ; in his remembrance of the poor, generous ; and in 
all his business transactions, great or small, exact and scru- 
pulously just. If he had any ambition in this life it would 
probably have been to leave after him such a reputation as 
this. On the whole, Sir William Richards' character is 
well summed up in an eulogium pronounced by his former 
leader and friend, Robert Baldwin, on another great per- 
sonality of the Canadian Bench— an eulogium with which we 
may not inappropriately close this article, applying the 
words to our subject : "He was a man," said the sage of 
Spadina, *' so clear in his perception of right, so prompt in 
his assertion of it, and so stern in his condemnation of those 
arts of low and party intrigue to which little minds resort to 
conceal their barrenness, that it was a comfort to have such 
a guide, a glory to have such a leader, and a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to have such a friend." Mufti. 

U. S. Consul Taylor, ok Winnipeg, Man.— James 
Wickes Taylor, United States Consul at Winnipeg, Man., 
is a native of New York, born November 6, 1 8 1 9, a gradu- 
ate of Hamilton College, in that State, and admitted to the 
Bar in 1841. In 1842 be became a resident of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and was subsequently connected with the Press of 
that city. As editor of the Cincinnati Signal, he nominated 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, in 1847, as an independent candidate 
for President, mainly on the ground that, although a slave- 
holder, he would still withhold the veto of a Congressional 
prohibition of slavery in the territories. His language was : 
•« The extension of the Ordinance of 1 787 over our Pacific 
Empire, present and future, is an object too high and per- 
manent to be baffled by Presidential vetoes." In reply, 
Gen. Taylor, in his well known Signal letter, expressed his 
decided approval of the sentiments and views of this article, 
and remained for nearly a year in the attitude of a candi- 
date independent of existing parties, and attracted the sup- 
port of the anti-slavery democracy of New York and 
elsewhere, though he ultimately became the candidate of 
the Whig party. During Mr. J. VV. Taylor's residence in 
Ohio, from 1842 to 1856, he was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1849-50, and moved the clause for a 
commission to simplify and reform judicial procedure, 
afterwards serving as secretary of the commission. The 
report of the commission was substantially the Dudley-Field 
code of New York. Ohio was the first to follow New 
V'ork. As Librarian of Ohio, Mr. Taylor published a 
History of the State. Removing to St. Paul, Minn., in 
1856, Mr. Taylor was secretary of a railway projected to 
the international boundary, and since expanded into the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba system and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. In i860 he was appointed special agent 
of the Treasury Department, particularly charged with 
questions relating to commercial intercourse with Canada, a 
position in which he was closely associated with Mr. Chase s 
war administration of the finances. Under Mr. McCuI- 
lough's administration, he drafted the original Mineral 
Preemption Land Act, and in frequent reports advocated 
the policy of liberal reciprocal trade between the United 
States and Canada. In 1870 Gen. Grant and Secretary of 
State Fish appointed Mr. Taylor United States Consul at 
Winnipeg, Man., a position which he still holds. 

Statue of thk Late Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., 
LL.D,— Mr. Hamilton MacCartby, R.C.A., whose studio in 
Lombard Street, Toronto, has been attracting many admiring 
visitors, recently completed a statue of the late Rev, Egerton 
Kyenon, U„D,, for to many years Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Ontario. Elsewhere our readers will find an engraving 
of it, and those who had the honour of knowing the great 
divine and educationist need not be told how characteristic 
i* Mr. MacCarthy's chiselled portrayal. A student, a 
worker, a public man. a leader of opinion— all these attri- 
bute* are exemplified in the expressive figure to which we 
direct attention. The career of Dr, Ryerson is too familiar 
to our readers to call for any summarWng here. 

Statue of thk Late Likut.-Cul. Williams, M.P.— 
Among recent acquisitions in the way of art production and 
discipline, on which Canada has reason to congratulate her- 



self, ihe arrival and settlement in this country c-f Mr. 
Hamilton MacCartby iscspecially deserving of mention. In 
Ontario, Mr. MacCartby is widely and favourably known 
as the sculptor of several busts of public men, which have 
given great satisfaction, both for portraiture and finish. 
The list comprises bust* of the Hon, Alexander "MacKen/.ie, 
the Hon. J. Beverley Robinson, Sir Daniel Wilson, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, and other eminent citizens of the Dominion. 
Mr. MacCarthy's studio has, for some weeks, bsen adorned 
with the model of a splendid statue of the late Col. 
Williams, an engraving of which we arc happy to present 
to our readers in this number of the Dominion Illus- 
trated. The artist's purpose, which was to represent the 
deceased soldier as he appeared in the act of leading his 
men against the foe, is carried out with spirit. The attitude 
is admirably in keeping with the occasion. The extended 
right arm, with sword firmly grasped, the head slightly 
turned to one side, the lips, which have just given the com- 
mand to charge, closed in firm resolve, the left hand clutch- 
ing the doffed cap, the energy of the advancing foot— all 
show with what sympathetic insight the sculptor, by selecting 
one supreme crisis in his career, has revealed the character 
of his subject. 

Con curritur : horx 
Moment*) cita mors venit, ant victoria lieta. 

Alas ! in Col. Williams's case the joy of victory was short- 
lived. He passed unscathed through the perils of battle 
only to succumb to fever before he reached his home in 
Ontario. Not the less, however, did he " like a soldier 
fall," for, as on the battlefield, he set his comrades the 
example of bravery and coolness, so in the fatigue of the 
campaign he insisted on sharing whatever privations they 
had to bear, regardless of his enfeebled health, which could 
not stand such continued exposure. Arthur Trefusis Heneage 
Williams was born at Penrhyn, Port Hope, in 1837, and 
was the son of the late Commander Williams, R.N., and 
for some time M.P.P. He entered the Ontario Legislature 
in 1867 and was re-elected in 1871. In 1878 heenteredthe 
House of Commons. He was, for some years before his 
death, Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding the 40th East Dur- 
ham Battalion, with which he served in the Northwest dur- 
ing the Riel rebellion of 1885, where he gained the title of 
"hero of Batoche." Catching a chill from sleeping on the 
damp ground, he was struck down with fever, and, after a 
brief illness, passed away on the 4th of July, 1885. His 
wife, a daughter of Senator Seymour, died in 1882. Lieut. 
Col. Williams had filled several important public positions, 
and was universally esteemed for his integrity and gener- 
osity. Mr. MacCarthy's statue is an excellent likeness. It 
is.^p be erected in bronze at Port Hope. 

PARIS, Ont.— Within a comparatively small area one 
may visit in Ontario the namesakes of half a dozen Europ- 
ean capital'. Whether in every case there was any special 
reason for the choice, we cannot say. For Paris there is, if 
tradition may be trusted, a certain degree of justification. 
The settlement out of which this thriving and handsome 
town has grown was, in its pioneer days, known as "The 
Forks of the Grand River." The leading man of that time, 
Hiram Capron, originally of Vermont, complained of hav- 
ing to date his business letters from a place so designated. 
His protest, having taken formal shape at a public meeting, 
received the sanction of the community. Mr. Capron was 
a man of wealth and enterprise, and among his possessions 
in the neighbourhood, which he was most anxious to turn 
to account, were beds of gypsum. He had already erected 
a plaster mill, and, if the name of the place were to indi- 
cate in some way the nature of the soil and Mr. Capron s 
business, it would be greatly to that gentleman's satisfac- 
tion. Accordingly, he suggested Paris, and as the name 
was both euphonious and celebrated, it Eiet with general 
acceptance. In over a half a century Paris has largely- 
shared in the progress of one of the most progressive dis- 
tricts in the Dominion. It is in the County of Brant, on 
the Grand River, about seven miles from Brentford and 
about thirty from Hamilton. It is divided into two parts— 
an upper and a lower town-by Smith's Creek, which, at 
this point, enters the Grand River. The course of this 
latter for miles is through some of the finest scenery in 
Canada, and Paris is one of the mast picturesque of Cana- 
dian towns. It is the centre of some of the most important 
industries, of which its knitting factories and gyp.uin mills 
are the best known. 

Woodstock College.— Woodstock College, formerly 
the Canadian Literary Institute, was founded thirty years 
atro by the Baptists of Ontario and Quebec, under the 
leadership of the Rev. R, A. Fyfe, D.D. From the outset 
the sc.iool was residential. Theological and literary work 
were done, and the literary department was open to both 
sexes. Under Dr. Fyfe, who was ably assisted for seven- 
teen years by Prof. j. E, Wells, M.A., the school steadily 
grew in favour, and at the time of his death, in 1878, the 
college was in affiliation with the University of ioronto 
and covered the first two years of the University course. 
Until 1880 the school was supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of its friends. In that year a canvass for an en- 
dowment fund was begun, which resulted in the investment 
of about $42,000, In J 881 the Theological Department 
was removed to Toronto, where it has since been known as 
Toronto Baptist College, Professor Wells (Dr. Fvfe's suc- 
cessor) had meantime resigned. Prof. Torrance had been 
called away and Prof, Wolverton whs appointed to the 
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neetlon with the Provincial University, and became, in 
November, 1887, a department of the newly chartered Mc- 



Master University, In lV>%% the Arts department and the 
Ladies' College were removed to Toronto, tire latter being 
now known as Monlton Ladies* College, and Woodstock 
College was re -organized as a Christian school of learning 
for young men. About $180,000 of Senator Me Maker's 
munificent bequest were set apart as an endowment for Mm 
perpetuity, $26,000 voted for buildings ami apparatus, and 
measures taken to open a manual training department in 
September, 1S89. The college will then comprise: (a) a 
preparatory department for completing and reviewing pub- 
lic school work; (*) a Collegiate department, with English 
scientific, modern language, classical and matriculation 
courses; (c) a Manual Training department, the chief aim 
of which will be to complement the work of the class rooms 
and by means of the training of hand and eye make possible 
the highest mental development. The college is pleasantly 
situated ; the grounds comprise thirty -five acres, and its five 
buildings afford commodious and elegant accommodation. 
The Faculty is constituted as follows : J. H. Farmer, B.A., 
Principal, classics; Rev. N. Wolverton, B.A., mathe- 
matics ; J. I. Bates, B.A., Ph.M., classics; X. S. Mc- 
Kechnie, Esq., English; D. K. Clarke, B.A„ modern 
language ; T. P. Halt, M.A., Ph.D., science ; Rev. S. 
Sheldon, graduate Toronto Baptist College, Preparatory 
department. 

Provincial Penitentiary, Kingston,— This institu- 
tion, situated on the western limits of the city of Kingston, 
upon the shore of Lake Ontario, was built in 1840, and is 
the largest establishment of the kind in the Dominion. 
The prison proper is surrounded by a solid stone wall, 25 
feet high, with round towers at each corner. The walls 
enclose about 20 acres of buildings, while about 200 acres 
more are devoted to farm and garden use, as well as to 
quarries, lime-kilns, piggeries, etc. There is within the 
walls accommodation for 800 convicts, the average Dumber 
being 600. For these employment is found in the various 
shops upon Government stores, in sboemaking, harness- 
making and tailoring, whilst others are engaged in breaking 
stone, cutting stone, working the farm and in the quarries. 
Many daring attempts have, in times past, been made to 
break prison. The last, that at all successful, was made by 
the noted Blinkey Morgan {alias Andrews), who, with bis 
pal, burrowed through a pile of coal jnst inside the stosie 
wall, dug down ten feet, then cut a passage under the wall, 
and a shaft, about 20 inches in diameter, up to the sod. 
He then awaited a favourable opportunity, which arrived on 
a rainy evening, late in the fall of the year Morgan was 
not heard of until the disclosures consequent on the Ravenna 
murder once more unearthed him. As our readers may 
recall, "Blinkey" paid the penalty of his crime a few 
months ago. The system of management is now so com- 
plete that chances of escape are practically non-existent, th? 
prison being connected by telephone and telegraph with ?U 
parts of the country, and the Bertallion system of idss'itea- 
tion, making disguise virtually useless. Much encourage- 
ment is given to tho=e convicts who show signs of reform- 
ation, while those who prove refractory are dealt with 
according to their deserts- Use prison garb of the convicts 
consists of a suit and jockey cap, one half of which is a 
deep, rich brown and the other half a deep yellow. The 
officials, of whom there are about 80, are uniformed in blue- 
black, with brass buttons, and bell-crowned caps. Thev 
are armed with repeating riiUs and army revolvers, and 
undergo target practice occasionally. The whole is under 
the able management of Warden lavell, assisted by his 
deputy, Mr. Wm. Sullivan, who loses no opportunity of 
improving the efficiency of the prison and mr.king it a 
model institution of its kind. 

Weighing Fish.— The work of selecting and classifying 
fish, even after it has been properly cured and dried, is by 
no means an easy one, inasmuch as the colour and fit* we 
may use the term in this connection) the texture are import- 
ant considerations, the aim being to make the diftcrent 
quintals as uniform as possible in all particulars, this 
much accomplished, the matter of weighing is by no means 
the easy and unskilful operation that " the tyro " might sup- 
pose. Any particular bundle might attract the attention 
either of the official inspector or of the purchaser, and one 
unfortunate package might cause trouble in the disposal of a 
consignment. Our illustration represents the men waiting 
with their hand barrows while a cargo is being weighed. 
Each barrow contains two quintals, which, as it is made up, 
is taken to the vessel's side and thrown into the hold, where 
it is disposed in the manner deemed most convenient, St. 
lohn's and Harbour Grace are the great headquarters of the 
fishermen of Newfoundland, and their catches find a ready 
market in most parts of the world. But for its hardy fisher- 
men, who brave almost untold dangers in pursuit ol their 
hazardous avocation, and the sealers, whose life is of the 
most hiuardous and uncertain, Newfoundland's prosperity 
would haw been as nothing, since its almost inexhaustible 
mineral resources have scarcely been touched. Our sketch 
is almost sufficiently realistic to describe itself as the pre- 
sentation of a most important operation in the business of 
the hardy " toilers of the sea,'' 

Autumn Flowers (Angus Cou.kctiok),— Alexis Har- 
Umoff, horn in the wooden-built town of Saratoft, on the 
banks of the river Volga, is one of the most prominent « 
contemporary Russian aitists. Having received his early 
art education at the St, Petersburg School of Fine Arts, m 
which institution the teaching is similar to that o< the 1 ans 
studios, we find Harlamoff about the year iS;> in the 
Atelier Bonnat, where he appears to have remained m ft 
short period. By iSjS Harlamor) was a fully formed 
painter and received 8 second cbissnifd.il at the EspsilWtt 
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Universetk ol that year. Baling exhibited in the **/#« 
for several years subsequently to 1878, the artist seems to 
have returned to Russia about 1883, 1 larkmoff is a painter 
of sound education and unmistakable accomplishment, hav» 
ing evidently gone through the earnest ami sincere study 0! 
form only to be had by much work from the living model in 
the schools. The influence of Bonnat is distinctly trace- 
able in many of his earlier works, figures of Italian children, 
brightly lighted, projected on deep-toned backgrounds. 
Almost exclusively a figure painter, he could not, however, 
from his sincere and unbiassed manner of looking at nature, 
fail to paint well whatever he might set his hand to. Un- 
like the majority of Russian artists, he neither searches for 
the ideal, nor cultivates the dramatic, nor renders swift 
movement, but selects by preference such subjects as can be 
carefully studied, deliberately painted, and carried very far 
in realization. Belonging to the naturalistic, as disting- 
uished from the imaginative, school, he aims always at 
strong relief, producing works admirable in modelling and 
solidity. Of a serious and studied manner, he nevertheless 
shows the ease of a master, and his colour is often superb. 
Harlamoff's work does not belong to the latest develop- 
ment of French art, but has that quality of fresh, immediate 
contact with nature which is to a painting what spirit is to 
the labelled specimen it preserves. The picture which we 
display in this number of the DOMINION Illustrated, and 
for which the people of Montreal are indebted to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. R. B. Angus, is a fine representative piece of 
Harlamoff's best style. It is full of sonorous colour, of 
forcible light and shade ; it is rich without gaudiness, and 
strong without heaviness. The handling is very able and 
expressive, and it is a fine example ol thoroughly good, 
sound work. 

W. Adolphe Bot'Gi EREAU, a member of the Institute 
and an Officer of the Legion of Honour, was born at La 
Rochelle in 1825 From an early age he gave promise of 
possessing the unusual powers of draughtmanship, which 
have gained for him his universal renown. Trade first 
wooed the budding artist towards her winding paths, but 
driven by his temperament, about the year 1845, he gave 
himself up entirely to art. Having obtained a small sum 
of money by painting the portraits of several inhabitants of 
the town of Saintonge, Bouguereaa made his way to Paris, 
where, having entered the studio of Picot and, later, l'Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts, he gained the Grand Prix de Rome in 
1850, since which time he has been advancing in fame and 
position. Three of Bouguereau's works are in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, the most celebrated being, perhaps, the 
" Mater Afflictorum," which will, no doubt, find a perman- 
ent home in the Louvre. His work is scattered widely 
through Europe and the States, and is everywhere admired 
for the excellence of its draughtmanship and composition. 
Of a angularly refined cast of mind, Bouguereau conveys 
to his paintings much of his own originality. As an emin- 
ent countryman of his own has written : " Rusticity is not 
with this painter an instinctive sentiment, and if he paints a 
patched petticoat, he yet suggests an exquisitely clean 
figure ; tie naked feet he gives to his peasant women seem 
to be made rather for elegant boots than for rude sabots ; 
and, in a word, it is as if the princesses transformed into 
rustics by the magic wand in the fairy tales had come to be 
models for his pictures, rather than the fat-cheeked lasses 
whose skin is scorched by the sun and whose shoulders are 
accustomed to heavy burdens. But, having made this re- 
serve, it must be acknowledged that M. Bouguereau's 
children are delightful and his composition charming. His 
drawing is Correct even to rigidity ; he possesses a graceful- 
ness and a fecundity of invention attested by the immense 
number of his pictures. The complete list of them is far 
too long for insertion, nor would it be interesting to the 
English reader. We prefer to stop here and to sum up, in 
few words, our impression of the painter's characteristics. 
Whether he paints mythological subjects or rustic scenes, 
M. Bouguereau always exhibits three qualities which justify 
his reputation — knowledge, taste and refinement. The 
important picture represented here is one of those recently 
given to the Art Association by Mr. K. B. Angus, and is a 
good example of Bouguereau's style. The drawing of the 
two children is remaikable for its excellence, while the 
want of importance attached by the artist to any other 
detail cannot fail to strike even a casual observer. 

Out St. Louis Gate, QinsBEC—This venerable struc- 
ture, which some of our readers doubtless remember as one 
of the points of interest in the " Ancient Capital," would, 
if we followed its history to the foundation of its earliest 
predecessor, take us back nearly two hundred years. The 
year 1694 has been assigned as the date of the erection of 
ttoe first St, Louie Gate. Charlevoix describes, in a general 
way, the fortifications of the city as they appeared 011 the 
occasion of hb visit, arid especially during the period of 
troubled expectancy that was relieved by Sir Hoveiiden 
Walker's disaster. St. Louis Gate must have been the 
moat familiar of objects to Quebecers of the first half of the 
i8tb century. Many an anxious foot must have passed, to 
and fro through that aperture during the closing years of 
the V rerteb domination. Kalra, who was in Quebec in the 
summer of 1749, speaks of the circuit of the wall* as heitjg 
then not quit* completed. He little foresaw what ten year* 
would accomplish, for, reflecting on tlie great natural 
strength of the place, he says* that nature has dispensed it 
from the need of walls on the water side by setting a rock 
itere which k is impossible to surmount. All the heights, 
he addi, arc covered with batteries, and no hostile vessel 
can come in (sight without running the risk o< being imme- 
diately sunk. The last service that the old gate rendered 
to Quebec's former masters was to let a remnant of Mont- 



calm's army pass into the city, on its way back, by the 
Palace Gate and the bridge of boats over the St. Charles, 
10 the Beauport camp. For about a generation there is 
little mention of it in contemporary records. In 1791 it is 
declared to lie in a ruinous condition, and it was found 
necessary to rebuild it. In 1823 it underwent a complete 
remodelling, in conformity with the plan of defence sanc- 
tioned by the Duke of Wellington, and it is the structure of 
that date which appears in our engravings. In 1871 both 
the gate and its sinuous approach were removed.^ The new 
fabric (of which a view has already appeared in the Do- 
minion Ii.i.ustraTko) was -at first to be called **DurTerin 
Gale,' in honour of the generous author of the improve- 
ments which have done so much to beautify Quebec At 
the intercession of the Princess Louise (Lord Dufferin gladly 
agreeing) the proposed change was not made, and the hand- 
some structure around which cluster so many associations 
ol'the Old Regime still bears its original designation. 

MktabeTchouan and the H. B. Co.'s Post.—- The 
view of Metabetchouan in this number, with the Hudson 
Bay Company's post on the point of land in the not far 
distant background, shows the mouth of the Metabetchouan 
River, through which its waters are mingled with those of 
Lake St. John. The advance of settlement, civilization 
and the railway in the Lake St. John district have taken 
from the Hudson Bay Company's posts much of their 
former importance. The Canadian vsyagenrs and trappers 
and the Montagnais Indians of Lake St. John are no longer 
dependent upon the officials at the posts for the necessaries 
of life. They may take their choice of a number of general 
stores at which to exchange the trophies of the chase for 
meal, tobacco and pork, and thus even the poor Indian is 
beginning to learn that competition is the life of trade. 
The placid stillness of the river at its mouth offers a strange 
contrast to the dashing cascades and rolicking rapids of the 
greater part of its course, of which many miles have yet to 
be whipped by the fly of the angler. A number of Spring- 
field gentlemen have formed a club, of which Mr. Edward 
S. Brewer is president, and have leased a good portion of 
the fishing of this stream. Mr. Brewer reports that on his 
first trip to the Metabetchouan, last August, he saw in one 
hole, perhaps ten yards square, at least 100 trout out of 
water at once, while the pool fairly boiled with the lashing. 
The Metabetchouan is not only throughout its entire course 
one of the most plentifully stocked trout rivers in the coun- 
try, but the lordly winninish, at certain seasons of the year, 
ascends its stream from that great natural fish preserve — 
Lake St. John. The easterly branch of the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway, which is projected to run from 
Chambord Junction — a few miles west of this point — to 
Chicoutimi, is to cross the mouth of the Metabetchouan by 
a handsome iron bridge. The cars have beer, running since 
last summer to the bank from which our view is taken, and 
alongside of which is the wharf of the new passenger steamer 
Peribonca, which plies between the different points of in- 
terest around the shores of Lake St. John. 

The Roberval Hotel. — This hotel, of which an illus- 
tration appears upon another page, occupies a most attract- 
ive and commanding site upon the westerly shore of Lake 
St. John, near the centre of the parish of Roberval, close 
to the railway station and steamboat wharf, and within easy 
distance of the Roman Catholic Church and Ursuline Con- 
vent. It is perhaps the most delightful summer resort that 
this northern country can boast of. Though only opened 
late last summer, it has achieved a very favourable reputa- 
tion, tourists who visited it last year claiming for its menu 
and attendance an excellence worthy of a city hotel. It 
hasalready been patronized by His Excellency the Governor- 
General and Lady Stanley of Preston and suite. It com- 
mands a splendid view of the whole inland sea upon whose 
shore it stands, looking out upon the scenes given in the 
Dominion Illustrated of the 1 6th February last, on 
page 108. There are lawn tennis and croquet grounds 
around the house, and a drive of three miles brings the 
tourist to the Indian reservation at Pointe Bleue. Several 
of the rooms in the Roberval Hotel have already been 
taken for the coming summer by American pleasure seekers. 

THE WILLING WORKER. 



Richly the grapes in Thy Vineyard, O Lord, 
Hang in their clusters of purple delight 1 

1 have attended the call of Thy Word, 
Working for Thee since the dawning of light ; 

Sweetly the sunset gleams over the lea, 

Yet I'm not weary of working for Thee, 

Ripe are the fruits in Thy garden, O Lord 1 
Fair are the flowers Thou loVest to twine : 

Master ! no labour—no pains I have spared ; 
Long have I wrought in this garden of Thine ! 

Soft gleam the stars that in heaven I see, 

Vet I'm not weary of working for Thee. 

Deep wave Thine acres witli harvests untold, 
Gladly 1 reaped In the heat of the day j 

Now the moon rises in fulness of gold,— 
Slowly the reapers are moving away ; 

Wide is the plain, and not many are we, 

Yet I'm not weary of working for Thee. 

Dimmed is the eye with the fast-fading light i 
Falters the heart from the toilsome constraint, 

Scant, on my forehead my locks have grown white 
Lord, 'tis the hmiv grows weary and faint 1 

Finished the task 'I liou hast given to me, 

Vet I'm not weary of working lor Thee, 

Arthur John Lo. kiiart, 



The Lady in Muslin. 



How far the flirtation might have gone, had 
the father's presence still protected his daughter, 
it is impossible to say. He dying suddenly, 
Marie was left alone for a few days in the solitary 
house, subject to the constant visits of Hunting- 
don ; and when Gaunt came next, he found the 
pretty salon deserted, Marie was nowhere to be 
found. 

The matter concerned him, personally, very 
little ; but the fact of the father (an old servant 
of the family) having, in a dying letter, requested 
protection for his orphaned daughter, made him 
interest himself in learning what had become of 
her, and, of course, the first person to whom he 
addressed himself was to Mr. Huntingdon. 

Cecil at first affected a careless indifference; 
but Dick was earnest and determined, and Hun- 
tingdon at length acknowledged that Marie was 
living very contentedly under his care a short 
distance from Kingston, but that he intended to 
permit no impertinent interference between her 
and himself. 

Years passed on. Dick went backwards and 
forwards between England and the colonies some 
two or three times, and in the business of life the 
recollection of his brief acquaintance with Marie 
grew less vivid. 

Cecil and he never patched up their friendship. 
Huntingdon was proud, and he never forgave 
Dick's interference, or his endeavour to find out 
Marie's retreat. Long before Gaunt's third and 
last visit to Jamaica they had ceased all inter- 
course. On that visit he heard that Cecil Hun- 
tingdon had suddenly left Kingston, and had 
gone, it was supposed, to India. Of Marie no 
one knew anything. Huntingdon was well known 
for his libertine propensities, and the idea of his 
having taken her with him was laughed to scorn 
by the few friends amongst whom Gaunt made 
his enquiries. Cecil, they said, was not fond of 
unnecessarily encumbering himself. 

His surmise that the unfortunate girl had been 
heartlessly deserted was soon verified. 

A letter one day reached him, through the 
medium of one of Huntingdon's former friends, 
from Marie herself, and, to his surprise, signed 
" Marie Huntingdon." 

Badly spelled, almost illegibly written, the few 
pathetic sentences telling of misery, utter destitu- 
tion, and a broken heart, were quite sufficient to 
awaken Dick's overflowing pity for the bright, 
beautiful, though ignorant girl, who had been 
recommended to his protection. 

Dick was dressing for a large public dinner 
when he received that letter, a dinner at which his 
position as a rich man, in spite of the deprecia- 
tion of plantation property, rendered him a dis- 
tinguished guest. But he did not hesitate to 
mount his horse immediately, and ride off in the 
moonlight to the place from whence the note was 
dated. 

He found his old acquaintance in a deplorable 
state. Broken-hearted, and evidently in the last 
stages of a decline, he scarcely recognized in the 
careworn, death-struck woman, the Marie of four 
years back. 

XVI. 

MARIE'S STORY. 

Her story was soon told. 

She had eloped with Huntingdon two days alter 
her father's death, on the promise of being mar- 
ried to him within a week. 

She declared that Cecil had kept his promise, 
and married her at Kingston four days after her 
quitting the G aunts' house. They had then lived 
for a week together at some distance from Kings- 
ton, and Cecil was all that a bride could wish or 
expect. After that he ceased to stay with her 
constantly, being fearful, lie always alleged to m 
unfortunate wife, that his marriage reaching the 
ears of a relative from whom he hoped to inherit 
property, might lose him his favour. 

For months Marie contented herself with this 
explanation, and tried not to feel aggrieved at 
being immured in a solitary house far out of reach 
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of any one, with visits from her husband of two or 
three days at fortnightly intervals. 

The birth of a child, which, however, wailed 
away its life in a few months, brought her a little 
distraction, and two years wore away before she 
began actually to rebel, and to demand a wife's 
rights of being publicly recognized. 

Then began misery in real earnest. Cecil was 
nearly tired of his whim, and had no idea of ap- 
pearing in public with a woman of whose mere 
beauty he had now grown careless, and of whose 
parentage and education he was ashamed. His 
visits grew less frequent, and when they occurred, 
were too often only scenes of anger and mutual 
reproach. 

The husband was firm in his refusal, with what 
object the simple, affrighted woman only too soon 
discovered, and then refusing to submit longer to 
such treatment, she threatened to force him to 
acknowledge her. She had her wedding-ring, her 
marriage certificate, and letters he had written to 
her as his wife, and with these weapons she 
threatened him. 

It was the most unfortunate thing she could 
have done. From being the persecutor she be- 
came the persecuted ; for her husband, awakened 
to the consciousness that the ill-educated woman 
had spirit and energy enough to put her threat 
into execution, left no means untried to get pos- 
session of these valuable witnesses to her cause. 

She was far from any town, without any means 
of getting assistance, and Huntingdon soon began 
his prosecutions, by stopping all the luxuries he 
had hitherto permitted her, limiting her to the 
baTe necessaries of life. These, even, he soon 
curtailed, and all the cruelties her isolated posi- 
tion enabled him to inflict with impunity, he did 
not hesitate to make use of, in hopes of bending 
her to his will. But the birth of another child — 
little Cecile — made her only firmer in her resolu- 
tion to keep the precious documents at all hazards, 
and force her husband to acknowledge her. 

Things went on in this way for another year, 
when suddenly she ceased to see or hear from her 
husband. 

He never came — never sent ; and after waiting 
and expecting, till her fear that she was a deserted 
wife became a certainty, she summoned up all her 
energy, and, with a resolution that overcame diffi- 
culties and hardships without number, managed 
to reach Kingston just at the period of Gaunt's 
third visit. There she learnt the news of her 
husband's departure, and found herself almost 
penniless — alone and ill, without knowing where 
to turn for relief. 

It was with the desperation that a drowning 
man catches at a straw, that she sent that letter 
to Gaunt. 

Fortunately, Dick was not one to be appealed 
to in vain ; all that his kindness and money could 
do for her, they did — but they could not recall 
her husband, nor prolong her life. 

A few months after arriving at Kingston, poor 
Marie died, though not before she had extracted 
a promise from Richard Gaunt, the singularity of 
which can only be accounted for by supposing 
that her intense hatred and fear of her husband, 
in her debilitated and nervous state, had become 
a kind of morbid insanity. 

Placing all the papers necessary to prove her 
marriage in Gaunt's hands, she made him swear 
that he would hold them secretly and securely 
until the death of Mr. Huntingdon ; that he would 
also place her child under the care of an old rela- 
tion of her own in England, to whom he should 
communicate her parentage and history, but that 
to no one else should either the existence of the 
child or papers be made known. She further 
made him swear to protect Cecile as his ward, 
never allowing her for a day, to be out of his own 
or Mrs. Marsh's surveillance. Besides this, she 
begged him to forward her portrait, with the intel- 
ligence of her death, to her husband. 

The climax of peculiarity in her requests was 
reached in her last. At Cecil's death, she required 
Gaunt to come forward, produce all the evidence 
of Cecile's being Mr. Huntingdon's legitimate 
child, and claim the property for her. 

With all the vehemence and terror, that mental 



and physical illness so often produce, she repre- 
sented to Gaunt, that; her unprincipled husband 
would not hesitate to destroy the papers and dis- 
own the child. To her excited fancy, Cecil was 
a fiend in whose hands the very life of her little 
daughter was not safe, and her last words were a 
wild prayer to Richard to save the child from her 
father. 

Under other circumstances, Gaunt might have 
hesitated before entering into such an engage- 
ment. As it was, he was not blind to the fact 
that this terror of her husband was a great deal 
the result of her feverish imagination : still he 
knew the bad, cold heart of the man, and it was 
so heartrending to look upon the wreck his cruelty 
had made of his ycung, beautiful wife, and listen 
to the wild, pathetic outpourings of the misery she 
had gone through, as she piteously implored him 
to grant her dying prayer, that, in spite of feeling 
he was acceding to the schemes of an almost dis- 
ordered fancy, he gave the promise, and, as far as 
he could, honestly kept it. 

A few months after Marie's death, Gaunt con- 
trived to discover Mr. Huntingdon's address, and 
to him he forwarded the portrait and a short note 
informing him of his wife's decease ; then, return- 
ing to England, and placing the child under Mrs. 
Marsh's care, he pursued his usual life. 

Dick was not a man to be very much burdened 
with memory, nor very much oppressed by any 
obligation when not actually fulfilling it. After 
Cecile was safely located at Biackhcath, the pa- 
pers sealed and securely locked in that pretty 
India hox, and deposited in his private closet, he 
dismissed the subject very quietly from his mind. 

I doubt if he ever gave a thought to Cecile, 
except, when, at the end of each quarter, he for- 
warded a check to Mrs. Marsh. 

He was a little surprised and very much an- 
noyed when, at the end of a year, he received a 
letter from Cecil Huntingdon, inquiring what had 
been done with the papers and personal property 
of the person whose portrait he had received some 
twelve months past. 

{To be continued.) 



AUSTRALIA. 

Progress, People and Politics. 

Part ill. 

Australian characteristics are essentially Eng- 
lish, and yet there is something that distinguishes 
a native born Australian from an Englishman at 
first sight, the probable cause being the difference 
in climate. The young Australians ride, swim, 
and shoot well, are shrewd, intelligent and quick- 
witted. They boast that they possess the Grecian 
climate, and certainly the eager, burning demo- 
cracy that is springing up in their great towns, 
resembles, in some points, the ancient Grecian 
spirit, though the author of " Greater Britain," 
writing twenty years ago, describes it as being 
widely different from the republicanism of the 
older States of the American Union. Mr. Froude 
says, that there is not anywhere in Australia the 
slightest symptom of a separate provincial origin- 
ality, either formed or forming. In thought and 
manners, as in speech and pronunciation, they 
are purely English and nothing else, though there 
is a slight physical difference, the tendency being 
to grow tall and thin, while we know that John 
Bull is certainly not inclined that way. 

Some queer customs prevail. In Mackay, 
Queensland, a recent traveller states that the 
most noticeable fact was that not a single man in 
the town appeared to own a coat. At a dinner 
party, at one of the sugar planter's, it was a curious 
sight to see the ladies dressed in the latest fashion 
and the gentlemen sitting down without a coat 
on. A most noticeable feature in Australian cha- 
racter is the extreme hospitality of all classes. 
Indeed, to know what the word means, it is said, 
you must go to Australia. Let him journey 
through the length of the land, in the solitude of 
the back country, or the busiest of the towns, a 
traveller has nothing to do but say he is a stranger 
to ensure him the warmest welcome. Whether he 



brings letters of introduction or not, as long as lie 
behaves like a gentleman, he will find no door in 
the country closed agatnt hirn. Hospitality is 
there no respecter of persons ; the rich and poor, 
those who come from ten miles off, or people from 
the other side of the world, who are never likely 
to he able to return it, receive the same welcome. 
The amusements are eminently English. lawn 
tennis is everywhere immensely popular, and 
played with much vim and eagerness. Cricket is 
the national game and is enthusiastically sup- 
ported, the Australian eleven being well known 
in England. Dancing is also exceedingly popular 
with all classes. The principal sports seem to be 
hunting wild cattle, spearing alligators, shooting 
wild ducks and hunting kangaroos, while, in some 
parts of the interior, the settlers appear to really 
enjoy an occasional fight with the Blacks. The 
political institutions of the colonies are still in a 
state of comparative transition. The discover}' of 
gold, gave an abnormal development to the coun- 
try, which caused a too hasty demand for free 
constitutions These were finally granted in 1856. 
Thus the wild and turbulent democracy of the 
gold-fields was called upon to select its own rulers, 
and, although the people who poured into the 
new continent were intelligent, above the average, 
they were necessarily composed of an adventurous 
and reckless class. The government was, there- 
fore, for a time, correspondingly disturbed. Uni- 
versal suffrage was introduced ; difficulties arose 
between the councils and assemblies, between the 
governors and the legislatures ;. land-laws, good, 
bad and indifferent, were made ; administrations 
were changed again and again. Nevertheless, the 
good sense of the people as a whole, and their 
ability to get at the root of a difficulty, have pre- 
served them from serious trouble, while the im- 
provement has been marked and continuous. 

Society in Australia is democratic to the core. 
There is a plutocracy of wealth, but no aristocracy. 
Suitable materials for a second legislative chamber 
have been found wanting in all the colonies. All 
of them having responsible government possess 
such a chamber, and in each of them more or less 
dissatisfaction exists as to its working. In New- 
South Wales and Queensland, the members are 
nominated by the Crown ; in Victoria and South 
Australia, the elective system prevails. Vet it is 
in Victoria that the conflicts between the two 
houses have been the most intense, and it is there 
that the popular dislike to the upper house is the 
greatest. 

These chambers, whatever the nature of their 
constitution may be, always fall into the hands of 
one particular class, the squatters or land pro- 
prietors, and the business connection, and the 
interests of this class are-supposed to be directly 
antagonistic to those of the bulk of the people on 
the question which is the moving spring of Aus- 
tralian politics— the land problem. 

A Canadian politician would feei bewildered if 
he happened to drop into an Australian legislature. 
The same names, but what different principles? 
The creed of the Victorian Liberal party consists 
of two divisions, — the destruction of the overgrown 
landed estates, or what is claimed to be such, and 
protection to native industries. In New South 
Wales there is the same land policy coupled with 
free trade principles. In Queensland the liberal 
ministry, of two years since, was overturned on a 
railway* scandal. The conservative party, in all 
the colonies, is composed of the landed proprietors, 
moneyed classes and merchants. They invariably 
hold the reins of power in the council, while the 
liberals often, have a majority in the assembly. 

The " upper class " are the successful men of 
business and practical intelligence who make large 
fortunes and spend them handsomely. Victoria 
is said to be democratic, progressive, and eager for 
an intercolonial federation, similar to that existing 
in Canada, New South Wales is progressive also, 
in its more deliberate fashion, is opposed to col 
onial federation, believing or fearing that it might 
lead to ultimate separation from Great Btiiain, 
while it favors a wider federation, one that would 
embrace the whole British Empire, 

j. C Ast'Kt.t Hopkins. 

Toronto. 
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We have been favoured by the author, the Rev. 
F. G. Scott, of Drummondville, P.Q., with a copy 
Of ''The Soul's Quest and Other Poems"— a 
volume which, though only issued last year, is 
already an " own familiar friend" to some of our 
readers. The opening poem, which gives the 
hook its title, was written during Mr. Scott's resi- 
dence in England, and is dated from Coggeshall, 
Essex, November 12, 1SS6. Others were written 
in London, but most of them had their pre-natal 
growth, if not their birth, in the author's native 
Canada. A few of them, indeed, such as the 
" Requtescat " to the memory of General Gordon, 
we recollect having seen in Montreal newspapers. 
The stmxas, "In Memoriam'' of "those killed in 
the Canadian Northwest, 1SS5," has the true 
patriotic ring : 

" I^ay them where they fought and fell ; 
Every heart shall ring their knell, 
For the lessons they have taught us, 
For the glory they have brought ns. 
Though our hearts are sad and bowed, 
Nobleness still makes us proud — 
Proud of Sight their names shall shed 
In the roM-call of the dead ! 

We, the youngest of the nations, 
With no childish lamentations, 
Weep, as only strong men weep," 
For the noble hearts that sleep 
Where the call of duty led, 
Where the lonely prairies spread. 
Where for ns they fought and bled, 
Our loved, our lost, our glorious dead !" 

" A British War Song," spirited and of trumpet 
note, was written early in the same year, 1885, 
during the complications between England and 
Russia on the Afghan frontier question. That, 
however, is only one of Mr. Scott's moods. As a 
rule, he is contemplative rather than impetuous. 
As he says himself of his poetry : 

"The roots 

Are down, far down within the spirit's depths, 
Amid the voiceless shadows of the sottl." 

By training a son of his age, he is by sympathy 
a child of the past as well as of the present. Quick 
to feel the drift of the intellectual movement by 
which he is hurried on, he clings, in mystical 
fashion, to beliefs which tradition has hallowed 
and the urgent cravings of the human soul have 
justified. Anglican by name, his Catholicism is 
of widest range : 

" Was it in rain that Buddha taught, 
Or that Mohammed lived and died ? 
Have they not, working side by side, 
In different climes, God's purpose wrought." 

The whole poem is worth quoting : 
O Christian sage, who lov'st thy creeds, 
Think not the ropes that bind thee fast, 
Like storm -tossed sailor to the mast, 
Can answer yet each brother's needs. 

Oh, dream not the Almighty power 
Must ever work in one known way ; 
Nor think those planets have no day 

Whose suns are other suns than ours, 

"The Soul's Quest" exhibits another side of 
the many-minded poet. It glorifies the idea of 
submission, of resignation, of " peace in believ- 
ing." The true goal of the storm-tossed spirit is 
the Cross— which goal once reached and its 
boundless efficacy recognized, there is no more 
unrest, but " joy and peace forever more," The 
versification of this poem is, perhaps, the best in 
the book, being smooth, flowing and musical. 
The two other longer poems are "Justin," based 
on an incident is the life of Justin Martyr, which 
legend assigns as the cause of his conversion. 

" Down by the sea * * * » 

* * * * Jay Justin, worn with grief, 
And heart sick with vain searching after Cod. 

H is soul js racked with doubt and the discord 
of which he is a part. He prays for the release 
of death. Then came a silence : 
" And in the nttence jmlln heard a voice 
And tint warm throbbing of a human heart. 
Awl through the darkness moved the form of Christ, 
White-robed, wkh crown of thorns, and those sad eye* 
That saw Hi* Mother weep beside the Cmm," 



The discord is changed to harmony : 

" Then, turning, Justin suddenly beheld 
A man of years, " 

And so, in well chosen words. Mr. Scott gives his 
version of the legend, how Justin discarded all 
" false philosophies, until at last 

His Hie set in the crimson of his blood 

And rose in splendour near the throne of <iod." 

"Evolution " is also a fine poem, from which 
we would gladly quote, if space permitted. " Wa- 
honomin " is the title of " The Indian Jubilee 
Hymn to the Queen," a touching poem, the key- 
note of which is " We perish with the woods." 
Some of the shorter poems, including the sonnets 
on Shakespeare, on Westminster Abbey, Rome, 
Madame Tussaud's, etc., show vigourand subtlety 
of thought and grace of expression. We shall 
have opportunities in future issues of placing some 
of these before our readers. " The Soul's Quest 
and Other Poems " was published in London by 
Messrs. Kegan, Paul, French and Company. 

In the guise of " Mr. Naydian's Family Circle," 
the author of " Lusor Lustratus," makes some old 
friends of ours masquerade not unamusingly and 
not without purpose. Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Naydian and their children are worth becoming 
acquainted with. In spite of his somewhat vague 
ambitions, his extravagance and proneness to take 
his ease in his inn, we cannot help liking John, 
for his amiability, his cheerfulness and his true 
fatherly spirit. Even if we did not care about 
him for his own sake, we owe him, it is true, some 
consideration on account of the stock from which 
he has sprung. Loyalty to that stock is his ruling 
passion, and the same sentiment he never ceases 
to inculcate on his offspring. Of the young people 
in his eyes. As for Neil and Norton, Prince, 
Oliver and Jack are evidently the most important 
Bertie and Matt, though each of them is of no 
small consequence in his own opinion, and one of 
them grows menacingly boisterous at times, they 
never cause their father so much anxiety as their 
brothers. Nottie has influence with the kind old 
man, as is natural, for she is his only daughter. 
Of the grandchildren much might be said. We 
are particularly interested in Monty, but Tom, 
Otta, Ham, Queenie, Winnie, Fred, Charlotte and 
Vic have all their claims on our regard. Mrs. 
Naydian and her sons' wives would require a care- 
ful study to do them justice. Without bearing 
their characteristics in mind, we are, indeed, likely 
to lose sight of some of the most salient traits in 
their respective partners. It is, of course, im- 
possible to do more than glance at this bright 
household in the limited space at our disposal. 
We may, however, say a good word for Mr. Nay- 
dian, and express the hope that his family circle 
will take account of his many responsibilities and 
refrain from annoying or embarrassing him by un- 
seemly outbreaks of temper. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we have a high esteem for the 
Naydian family, that we wish it the fullest measure 
of prosperity, and would sincerely regret any con- 
flict of interests among its members. To those 
who are curious to learn more about the position 
and prospects of the Naydians, we may add that 
" Mr. Naydian's Family Circle " may be obtained 
at the booksellers' at 25 cents a copy. The pub- 
lisher is Mr, J. Theo. Robinson, of this city. 

The American Society for Psychical Research 
was founded some years ago for the purpose of 
engaging in systematic study of the laws of men- 
tal action. The president is Professor S. P. 
Langley, of Washington. The council of over 
twenty members, includes also four vice-presi- 
dents, a treasurer and a secretary. The last men- 
tioned officer is Mr. Richard Hodgson, 5 Boylston 
Place, Boston, Mass. The society publishes re- 
ports of its meetings, experiments and the contri- 
butions of its members. The fourth part of the 
first volume of the " Proceedings " of the society 
(March, 1889), comprises reports of committees, 
accounts of personal experiences, etc. Of the 
first class are the second report on experimental 
psychology— that upon the diagram tests, by Prof, 
C, S. Minot ; the report of the committee on 
mediumistic phenomena, by Mr, J. W. Warrens 



the report of the committee on phantasms and 
presentiments, by Prof. J. Royce. There are also 
remarks, comments, notes and objections from 
various sources and touching different subjects. 
The first of the reports was based on 50 r postal 
cards, with diagrams on them, received in response 
to a circular request. The answers have been 
classified, and the number of squares, circles, 
faces, books, cats, trees, arrows, etc., marked on 
the cards (each of which was to have ten dia- 
grams) is stated, the sex of the sender being indi- 
cated wherever known. The general result 
showed an enormous preponderance of a few 
figures — the simplest geometrical figures ranking 
first. After presenting the data, Prof. Minot lays 
before the readers the pyschological deductions 
which those data seem to him to warrant. One 
conviction is forced upon him by the results 
attained, and that is that the originality of indi- 
vidual minds is generally greatly over-estimated. 
The similarity in the figures that occurred to the 
senders he accepts as proving that the thoughts of 
each of us are in a large measure owned by the 
community. Prof. W. James differs from Prof. 
Minot on this point. The latter gentleman, he 
thinks, exaggerates the importance of the diagram 
habit. The reports on mediumistic phenomena, 
on thought transference and on phantasms and 
presentiments are all of interest to students of 
psychology, but we cannot do more than allude to 
them. The " Proceedings " are published by- 
Messrs. Damrill and Upham, corner of Washing- 
ton and School streets, Boston. 

" Haliburton : the Man and the Writer," is the 
title of the first issue of the Haliburton series — so 
termed, from the Haliburton Society, King's 
College, Windsor, of which Prof. Roberts is presi- 
dent. This society was established in February, 
1884 — the outcome of a desire, on the part of cer- 
tain leading King's College graduates and under- 
graduates, to further in some degree the develop- 
ment of a distinctive literature in Canada The 
name of Nova Scotia's most distinguished prose 
writer was, accordingly, chosen to designate the 
society. Appropriately, it was able to secure the 
valuable paper on Haliburton himself — read by 
Mr. F. Biake Crofton before the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society — for its first annual publication. 
Both as biography and criticism it is worthy of the 
subject, the author having evidently been at no 
slight pains to attain accuracy of statement on 
points of fact, and his literary judgment being 
marked by insight, discretion and good taste. 



Mary, Queen ok Scots.— That Mary wore false hair, 
and of many different colours, there is every reason to 
believe. Elizabeth is known to have had a collection of 
eighty wigs, and her clear cousin, with the unusual advan- 
tages of so many seasons in Paris, is not likely to have 
been far behind hei. Among the statements of the ac- 
counts of her personal expenditure are numerous items of 
pemtques de chevtux, and Sir Francis Knollis, writing to 
Burleigh of the ever faithful " Mistress Mary Seton, the 
finest busker, that is to say, the finest dresser of a woman's 
head of hair that is to be seen in any country,'' says ; "And 
among the pretty devices she did set such a curled hair 
upon the Queen, that was said to be perewyke that shewed 
very delicately. And every other day she had a new 
device of head-dressing without any cost, and yet setting 
forth a woman gaylie well." This variety and eccentricity 
of coiffure naturally adds to the confusion, and makes 
greater the difficulty in identifying positively any of the 
portraits or descriptions of her. Historians "say that her 
mother was tall and beautiful, that her father was dignified, 
having a fair complexion with light hah j and other ami 
contemporaneous historians say that she inherited most 
of the characteristics of her parents, " being about 
the ordinary size, with fair complexion and Grecian tea- 
hires, and a nose somewhat longer than a painter would 
care to perpetuate • * » * her face was oval, her fore- 
head high and line." Fronde, in later days, pictured her 
ns graceful alike in person and in intellect, and as possess- 
ing that peculiar beauty in which the form is lost in the 
expression, and which every painter has represented differ* 
ently ; and Krantome, one of the ancient chroniclers, sum- 
ming it all up in one line sentence, describes her at her 
marriage to the dauphin, as being "more beauteous and 
charming than a celestial goddes.s" 

"An angel is like you, Kate; and you are like an 
angel." w<w a very prettjr speech for Shakspeie's Hemy V. 
to make to the French king's daughter, but it gives us of 
to day no better notion of Katln-rine's beauty than do all 
the composite portrait! by painters and historians of the 

wondrous loveliness of the Queen of Scots, —Lmmti f/ft- 
tim, in Thi Century fir Mrumy. 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

"Pietor Precox " writes to us on the subject of 
Christian iconography, with special reference to 
the last three hundred years. He asks us 
whether, in our opinion, religious art has, on the 
whole, improved during that period, and cites 
the verdicts of some great names in favour of a 
negative reply, We must avow our utter incom- 
petence to discuss such a question, which, apart 
from its bearings on art, touches rather delicate 
ground. All we can do is to give the opinion of 
one who has made a special study of this very 
question, with the caution, however, that there is 
always a risk in trusting implicitly to individual 
judgment, no matter how highly it may seem to 
be "qualified. After the sixteenth century, says 
Miintz, art, as the people's interpreter of religions 
beliefs, plays but an inferior role. There are still 
masters who illustrate with indisputable talent the 
scenes of Scripture — Rubens, Van Dyck, Pous- 
sin, Lesueur, Rembrandt, Murillo, Overbeck, 
Cornelius, Flandrin, etc. Bui the current of 
sympathy that kept the artist in unison with the 
multitude is broken, and it is to amateurs that 
the modern painter directs his thoughts. The art 
of later times seduces us by refinements of drawing 
and colouring, rather than by the depth of their 
convictions. Individual fancy has taken the 
place of those strong rules that gave to primitive 
Christian art, as well as to the art of the Middle 
Ages, its raison d'etre, its character of urgent 
necessity. 

" P. P.'' puts some other questions, of which 
we must defer the consideration. From his some- 
what long communication, which is marked here 
and there by fine reflections, we select an interest- 
ing piece of information. He tells us that " one 
of the most ancient examples of the pictorial art 
of the Romans is a volume of the Gospels in 
illuminated manuscript, preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. To that 
institution it was presented by Matthew Parker, 
twentieth Archbishop of Canterbury. One author- 
ity is of opinion that this is one of the very books 
sent to Augustine, in the closing years of the sixth 
century, by Gregory the Great. With the excep- 
tion of a fourth-century manuscript at Vienna, 
the drawings in that copy of the Gospels are the 
oldest instances of Roman Christian iconography 
that have been met with." We shall be happy to 
hear from " P. P." again, but will he kindly send 
us his name? 

We have received a letter from the elder of the 
gifted authors of "The Masque of Minstrels," 
which is such welcome evidence that the art 
epistolary is not yet lost that we present it to our 
readers in virtual integrity : 

" Dear brother," he writes (and we feel the better for 
l>eing so addressed), "who would have been born under the 
editor's star— which cannot have been a lucky one, con- 
sidering the flood of rhyme, wilful and woeful, that is set 
against him, and the correspondence for which no waste- 
basket can have a proper capacity. I pity you for all my 
heart is worth; and, while you are ready to breathe a 
malediction on the whole race of poets (not yet canonized 
of course), So ! I come in, leading another by the hand, and 
produce unto you—' Vivien.' What ! don't you know her ? 
Her light has been visible in Maritime regions for some 
time, twinkling with occasional lustre where her loved 
ocean washes the shore of her native Isle Madame. She 
come* with a tremulous modesty that u very pretty, and 
that does somewhat to recommend her, and will hardly be- 
lieve herself possessed of 'a spark of nature's fife,' unless 
she be assured. 1 can fur ther certify that ' Vivien ' (Augusta 
lieliarn) is now married and in exile, being Mrs. Stearns, 
and resilient in Cambridge, Mass. 

" Jf it were not fulsome, i would continue to piaise the 
BtoMIMION Il.LUSTRA'IM), which maintains its charm and 
gives signs of permanence. What elegance of illustration ! 
What delicate morsels of literature, frequently, such m 
Carman's ' Wraith of the Red Swan !' I count myseir 
small among the poets, but 1 think 1 know poetry, as I do 
spring weather, and that is the pure juice. Why does not 
Mr, Kbby write something? Uh 'Canadian Idyls are so 
good as to justify a demand for more of the same kind from 
his pen, 

"1 send you ft bit of the devotional, hoping that it may 
not be found void of merit, 1 had a curious and interest- 
ing thing, not long since, in ' KnglUh and Latin Hymns, 
tmm the translator, Rev, Silas T. Rand, of IhuHsport, 
N.S., the Micmsc missionary, Of the Latinity I cannot 

presume to judge, but mmlm tt«* tt » generally good, 

and, in some Imuik**, excellent, K*ceH«nt, tor example 



from the so«nd.„of it, at least is the closing stanza of 

Addison's inagnificient paraphrase of Psalm XXIII. : 

Ridetrtes solitudlnes, " 
Cum fiflrea eortmatai .stunt 
Et clrctim frillies rnurmuranl. 

" I fancy to myself the intellectual, to speak of no higher, 
pleasure that, this little volume represents to the venerable 
author, for it is not unknown to me that 

There is a pleasice in poetic pains 
That poets only know. 

Nor is it, in my estimation, by any means an unmanly or 
profitless exercise to teach noble thought and emotion to 
flow in the mould of that heroic language from which so 
many of our strongest terms in English speech have been 
derived. So did Milton, Cowper and other English poets 
exercise themselves at fimes, while some of the finest 
hymns of the early Church were, as we know, written in 
Latin, which, if it be called a dead language, is certainly 
not among the deadest of dead things. 

" • 1 VignajuoH' has an old-friend look. You say well ; 
we haven't the match of the quaint man of Hernewood in 
his way. 

" I am glad to hear further of the Society of Canadian 
Literature. It is a needed thing and should be made to 
prosper. An indefatigable mover is my friend Wilfred, 
who will have his ideal made actual.— Yours fraternally, 
A. J. L." 

In another part of this issue our readers will 
find " Vivien's" fine historic poem, "Constantine." 
The choice of the Grand Duke is, for the most 
part, associated with its immediate political re- 
sult, the attempted military rising of December, 
1825. The Dekabrists, as the authors of the con- 
spiracy were named, from the Russian name 
(Dekaber) of the month fixed for their proposed 
coup d'etat, comprised some of the noblest, both 
by birth and character, of the leaders in society 
and thought of the Russian capital. Some of 
them did not return from exile or issue from the 
safe-keeping of their fortress cells till chagrin at 
the discomfiture of his plans had helped to send 
the autocrat Nicholas to his account. Some of 
the Dekabrists have told their own story, and it 
is a story that even to-day cannot be read without 
emotion. 

Mrs. Stearns, however, turns our thoughts in 
another direction. We are invited to accompany 
the heir to the throne of all the Russias into his 
love-cheered seclusion and to witness the happi- 
ness which he shared with his beloved and 
devoted Julia, for whom, as the poet makes him 
say, he lost a kingdom, with whom he found a 
heaven : 

I lose a kingdom but to find 
A heaven on thy breast. 

Our correspondent's own poem, "A Willing 
Worker," is in harmony with the vocation and 
lofty aims of one who accepts the name of " Pastor 
Felix " and makes it more than a name. 

"Peccator" writes us: There was one judg- 
ment which Mr. Saint-Pierre, in his eloquent 
arraignment (in the Benson case) of infidelity on 
the part of married women — as deserving of death 
by the laws of many more or less civilized com- 
munities in the past—did not think it well to 
quote. The law-book from which it is taken is 
entitled " Sanctum jesu Christi Evangelium 
secundum Johannem," and it is found in chapters, 
section 3 : '" Adducunt autem scrilxe, etc" Our 
attention has been drawn lo it by an article in the 
Nineteenth Century (reproduced in the Popular 
Science Monthly for April) from the pen of Prof. 
Huxley. He says : " It is that touching apologue, 
tvith its profound ethical sense, of the woman 
taken in adultery— which, if internal evidence were 
an indefatigable guide, might well be affirmed to 
be a typical example of the teachings of Jesus. 
Yet, say the revisers, pitilessly, ' Most of the 
ancient authorities omit John viL, 53, vm, it,"* 
Yes, indeed ; he may well characterize such criti- 
cism as pitiless, for, as he points out, it was 
typical of that higher law which it was the mission 
of Christianity to proclaim to mankind. But, on 
account of variance in the records that have 
handed down from century to century the story 
of the incident, millions of believers are to be 
robbed of the comfort of that "Go and sin no 
more " which has been for ages a message of heal- 
ing to sick souls. 

" Delphimis" contributes a word or two to the 
controversy of the day : To expose or refute the 
doctrines of the Jesuits would require some study. 
The reading of a few articles in reviews or maga- 



zines would be but a poor equipment, for a task 
which has engaged some of the world's greatest 
intellects. To gain even a passable knowledge of 
their tenets, as set forth in Jesuit writers, whom 
the Society acknowledges as having authority, 
would demand years of close reading. The " In- 
stitutiones Philosophicae," and the "Institutions 
Kthicas et Juris Naturae," by Father Liberatore, 
may, however, be accepted as containing a fair 
exposition of the view of the Order, as taught 
in the Jesuit colleges. The former work is in two 
volumes and comprises Logic and Metaphysics ; 
the latter consists of one volume and comprises 
Ethics and the Law of Nature. " Delphinus " 
adds that he has a set of these volumes, with 
Father Liberatore's autograph on the title-page. 

Joseph Octave Cremazie was the subject of a 
paper read before the Society of Canadian Litera- 
ture, on the 8th inst. Trie essayist was Mr. 
William McLennan, well known as an earnest 
student of the French Canadian poets, and as the 
author of " Songs of Old Canada." He treated 
his subject with judgment and sympathy. Mr. 
W. N. Evans, author of" Mount Royal/' presided, 
and there was a goodly attendance, comprising 
many ladies. 

CONSTANTINE. 

1820. 



" The sway of empire ! Ah i methinks 

That were a goodly life — 
To mount a throne, to grasp new crowns 

In battle's glorious strife '. 
Yet they are proven worthless toys 

By thy fond arms, dear wife. 

"The Russian land from Arctic sea 

To broad Pacific lies '. 
But 1 have found a grander world 

Within thy tender eyes, — 
A world, where lasting love and peace 

Is life's unrival'd prize. 

" Let Nicholas wear the royal robes, 

And sport the royal crest ; 
I lose a kingdom but to find 

A heaven on thy breast ! 
I yield the purple, knowing, sweet, 

That thy pure heart is best." 

So, once again, young Love has proved 

Himself a generous giver ; 
And once again young Love ss lord 

Beside the Neva river. 

Two lives— the one, lo 1 history 

Shall yield his deeds to thee. 
Where wifely groans and maiden tears 

Have writ his elegy ; 
Where bloody knout and mangled corse 

His fitting emblems be. 

And one — when summer skies are blue, 
When summer fields are green. 

Full many a lass shall sing his praise; 
And many e kd, I ween. 

Shall vow in blushes beauty's eat- 
To love like Constantine. 

' Lis thus young Cupid often proves 

Himself a generous lover ; 
And crowns are lost, when hearts are won, 

The whole wide Cosmos over. 

YlYltN. 



HUMOUROUS. 



Little Dot i " l's wrilin' a letter to Santa Clans, teliin' 
all the things I want. Shall 1 put in the chimney ? " Little 
Dick (3 years older) : " Naw. Pttt it where mamma will 
find it."" 

" Kid you read my novel, Smithe rs?" M Yes, I enjoyed 
it very much. It is very like Hawthorne." "O, my deaf 

fellow, you -" " Don't gel mad, Scribuler. It was like 

Hawthorne, but by m> means a literal transcript," 

Young Wife : •• My love, I have a delightful surprise in 
store for yen ! You cannot gness what it is." Young hus- 
band (full* of the al«Mwnt«M antteijattions) : " What is it, 
darling ?" Y. \Y, : " I've invited mother to spend the 
holidays with u>." 

Mr. MiTeUvr i " My dear, what do you think of mar- 
riage, is it a failure ?" Mrs. Mct'eUer t " 1 have tuts ijuiic 
made up my mind. It depends on many things. Let 
me iwk you a question before I answer yaurs. Am 1 to 
haw that seal sack this w inter or not ?" 

Stranger; "1 hear that this is a gKftt suction for fox- 
hunting." Oak Tree Inn Host ; " Yes, siree ? parties ewve 
down from the city every Ml j conn- in grand style, loo ; 
been coming for years, «' isn't, there danger that you will 
run out of foxes ?'" " Not a hit. We are ttUI wtfeg the fox 
we began with," 
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RODGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 

RKPAIRIXO A SJPKC1A 1-TV at lowest prices 
All veark gHar&Bte«&. Send for cataiogiie. 

H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church St.. 
Toronto. 



NERYOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Xcaraigia, Cstarrh . Indigestion, 
Rheumatism aad all Nervous iStsfeases are 
is&nt«dU&tely neiieved and pcrinanenUy ciired 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRO CURATIVE 
BELTS,, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and cvtoloapac free. 
Batteries^ Stispeasorses, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutcncs kept ;a stoefc. 

A. NORMAN, 

4 QUEEN STKEET E., - TOSOHTO. 
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• THE DESK MAKERS. » 
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LIKE AN OPERA-GLASS ! 

Miss I'ERT : Do you kriow, Mr. Allgone, that you resemble my opera glass. 
Mr. Ali.gonk ■ No, really ? how is thai ? 

Miss Pmt : Oh ! because I can draw you out, see through you, and shut you 



up again. 
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GHSTOR-FLUID. 
Registered— A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
_ dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 
HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 

'44 St. Lawrence Main Street 
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" The man who tights and runs away 
May live to fight another day." 

General Boulanger did not want to fight — 
deeming the match an unequal one between a 
popular soldier and prejudiced authorities. It 
was rumoured that he was really afraid of the 
guillotine. That instrument is certainly a for- 
midable enemy ; nevertheless, a soldier, and more 
especially one who poses as a leader of men, ought 
to stand his ground. The fines to which his col- 
leagues of the League of Patriots were sentenced 
give an air of anti-climax to the proceedings. 
But the General did not escape trial by leaving 
France. It has been begun in the Senate (the 
vote in its favour being 209 to 57) and Count 
Dillon and Henri Rochefort being associated with 
the chief defendant. 

It will be some time yet before Count Tolstoi's 
view of the Gospel as a rule of life, to obey which 
would imply a literal application of every com- 
mand in that corner-stone of the new Dispensa- 
tion — the Sermon on the Mount, has commended 
itself to Christendom at large. The literal accept- 
ance of the command not to resist evil would, 
Tolstoi argues, bring about in time the cessation 
not only of wars, but of lawsuits and all private 
enmities. Are we farther from the martyr spirit 
which alone can lead men into that path of peace 
than we were two centuries ago? Bear witness, 
holy shades of Jogues, Brebceuf, Lalemant, Gamier 
and Chabanel ! You, at least, brave, gentle spirits, 
dreamed not of libel suits. 

The Canadian Gazette, which never fails to 
keep its English readers informed as to every 
phase of Canadian development, has an article on 
the Canadian phosphate trade, based on the last 
report of the Minister of Agriculture, As we 
pointed out some time ago, the shewing in that 
Report is not what the friends of progress would 
desire. It is to be hoped that the Canadian 
Gazettt will, ere long, be able to announce that 
our great phosphate fields, which constitute one 
of the most important sources of our native wealth, 
are being worked not only to the advantage of 
Canada, but to the profit of British fertih'zer- 
rnakers and farmers, to whom phosphate is more 
than ever essential now that the guano deposits of 
South America are giving out. 

We have of late had to mourn the loss of sev- 
eral of our most prominent men in various ranks 
of usefulness. The last noteworthy addition to 
the swelling list is the death of the Hon, Robert 
Durisrnuir, which took place at Victoria, B.C., on 
the 12th inst,,from paralysis. The deceased gen- 
tleman, who was president of the Council in the 
Government of British Columbia, was one of the 
wealthiest and most influential Mmm of the Pa- 



cific province, and was universally venerated for 
his integrity and generosity. Besides his high 
position in the political world, Mr. Dunsmuirwas 
president of the Island Railway, and owner of the 
Wellington collieries, the Comox coal mines, sev- 
eral steamers and other valuable property. He 
was, indeed, more or less intimately concerned in 
all the great enterprises of the colony, and will be 
sadly missed both in Vancouver Island and on the 
mainland. 

The dairymen's convention which has been sit- 
ting in Ottawa represents one of the most produc- 
tive industries in the Dominion. In cheese 
manufacture, a Canadian, Mr. Macpherson, of 
Lancaster, takes the palm, we believe, for the 
extent of the interests under his control. Only 
those who have carefully kept track of the 
movement in recent years — as described, for in- 
stance, in the widely circulated articles of Mr. W. 
H. Lynch, and the addresses of the Hon. Mr. 
Beaubien, the Hon. Boucher de la Bruere, and 
others — can have any notion of the dimensions 
that this class of manufacture has of late assumed, 
or of the improvements that have been made in 
our milch kine, in their treatment, and in the 
methods (the silo, especially) for securing a good 
supply of wholesome fodder all the year round. 
We hope ere long to be able to present our read- 
ers with illustrations of the buildings, machinery 
and processes that have revolutionized the dairy 
industry in Canada. 

Until the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, very little was known in Eastern Canada 
of the scenery, resources and capabilities of the 
vast region beyond the Rocky Mountains. Dur- 
ing the last couple of years we have learned a 
good deal from those who, having taken the trip 
across the continent, have given the results of 
their observations to the world. But the sum 
total of our knowledge is vague and restricted — 
made up of casual glimpses, here and there, the 
story often halting just when our curiosity is most 
excited. Now the records which we want most 
are accounts of real experiences by persons of in- 
telligence and education who have actually lived 
amid the scenes that they undertake to illustrate 
with pen and pencil. The series of contributions 
from Mrs. Spragge (some of whose bright, instruc- 
tive sketches have already appeared in this jour- 
nal), which we have the pleasure of commencing 
in this number, just answers to this descriplion. 
They are impressions taken on the spot, vivid, 
clear, readable, abounding in touches that bring 
out the characteristics of the country and its peo- 
ple, and quicken our interest in that Olympus 
from which one divinity — the charming-visaged, 
supple-limbed Goddess of Health, is never absent. 
We cordially commend Mrs. Spragge's delightful 
letters to the attention of our readers. 

Emigration has of late been an engrossing topic 
in the English press and Canada naturally has a 
front place in the discussion. Vast as are our 
unsettled habitable areas, there is still need of 
caution in selecting the persons who are to fill 
them. On the character of the new-comers de- 
pends, to a great extent, the future condition of 
the region which they are invited to occupy. As 
a rule, those who apply for grants of land are 
trustworthy enough. The danger lies with the 
mixed class, foi which the cit ies and towns, already 
sometimes over-stocked with labour, have the 
strongest attraction. Even when the influx is 



chiefly composed of the honest and industrious, 
the rights of our own mechanics and workmen 
merit consideration. It is a mistaken policy on 
both sides to attempt to relieve industrial conges- 
tion by casting the burden of one community on 
another only a little less burdened. At the same 
time there is a natural reluctance to turn away an 
applicant of good repute and useful hands. This 
conflict between interest and hospitality makes 
emigration a delicate question. As to the Scottish 
Crofters and the agricultural class in general, an 
arrangement is always possible; and the success 
of previous colonies inspirits to fresh enterprise. 
We are thus laying the basis of a sturdy yeoman 
population in our great Northwest and Pacific 
province. 

A vexed question has been at last settled with- 
out (so far) any breaking of heads. The Dutch 
are determined to keep Holland — which (in part) 
they rescued, ages ago, from the greedy maw of 
the ocean — under their own control. For some 
years the old King — whose name suggests "the 
glorious, pious and immortal memory " of Mac- 
aulay's hero, has been in failing health. His two 
sons had preceded him to the grave, to which he 
has been slowly hastening in a manner to prolong 
suspense. The Crown Prince, though loved by 
the gods— if the old proverb be true— was of 
little repute among men. He died unregretted. 
Prince Alexander, an invalid, did not long survive 
him. The only hope of retaining the Crown in 
the family of William III. was then his little 
daughter, by a second marriage, Princess Wilhel- 
mine. Should anything happen to her, the in- 
heritance would pass successively to the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar and his heirs and other more dis- 
tant kindred. The Crown Princess of Denmark 
closes the list, but as she is separated from the 
prize by some dozen lives, the union of the Danish 
and Dutch Crowns is a remote contingency. The 
Queen Consort, Emma, has been appointed 
Regent till her step-daughter is of age. The Salic 
law prevailing in Luxembourg, that Grand Duchy 
passes to the next male claimant, and the Succes- 
sion Committee fixed upon the dispossessed Duke 
of Nassau, who now assumes the Regency. 

It will soon be twelve years since St. John, 
N.B., was devastated by one of the most destruc- 
tive fires of this generation. Phcenix-like, how- 
ever, it has risen from the ashes of seeming death, 
and, in its new stage of existence, has shewn a 
vigour and enterprise worthy of the stock of its 
founders. It is now about to assume proportions 
and responsibilities which will place it in the very 
front rank of Canadian cities. On the istof July 
next it will embrace within its name and limits 
the city of Portland, itself a thriving industrial 
centre and the home of some special products 
and their fabrication. On the same auspicious 
occasion will be celebrated the connection of St, 
John with the Canadian Pacific Railway system 
and its new short route. The main feature of the 
programme for the fitting inauguration of these 
important events is something new in Canada — 
new, indeed, in the civilized world, for as yet it 
has had but two noteworthy precedents. The 
enterprise in question, ''the St, John Electric Ex- 
hibition," to be held during the first ten days of 
July, will comprise an illustration, as complete as 
possible, of all electrical appliances. The subject 
is one of the utmost importance both to science, 
arts and manufactures, and we trust that the pub- 
lic spirit of our maritime neighbours will meet 
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the support that it deserves. All needful infor- 
mation will be furnished on application to Mr. 
Ira Cornwall, Hoard of Trade Rooms, St. John, 
N, B. 

The Montreal Gazette has made a bold sugges- 
tion— to make Montreal the loeah of the proposed 
art convention which has been under discussion 
with our neighbours. Doubtless, as our contem- 
porary points out, such a convention would be of 
advantage to this city and to Canada. ,; Art, like 
nature, knows no political boundaries." But 
would our neighbours agree to yield the pas to us 
and to pass over New York and Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and other centres of art culture 
in the United States? And if they did, have we 
enough to show in the way of materiel to justify 
us in contemplating their acceptance with com- 
placency ? In reply, it may be recalled that 
Montreal has already been the chosen seat of two 
grand scientific conventions — those of the Ameri- 
can and British Associations for the Advancement 
of Science. When the holding of the latter meet- 
ing in Montreal was first broached, there was no 
end of pooh-poohing. Nevertheless, we have not 
heard that Lord Rayleigh and his learned col- 
leagues ever found reason to regret the choice. In 
like manner, if it were determined to hold an art 
convention in Montreal, or any other Canadian 
city, public spirit would, no doubt, ensure that 
the home and environment of the undertaking 
should be in harmony, from an artistic standpoint, 
with the objects of the promoters. Of artists, art 
connoisseurs and wealthy and cultivated patrons 
of art we have no lack and combination is the 
order of the day. Let them take the matter up. 



TO CONTROL THE PACIFIC. 

There are certain considerations which make it 
more than ever advisable that Canada should lose 
no opportunity of getting hold, with as little delay 
as possible, of her fair share of the Pacific trade. 
For three hundred years nations and companies 
and individuals had been risking limb and life and 
expending fortunes in the effort to secure a North- 
west passage to the East. The name of Lachine 
is to us a perpetual reminder of an implied pro- 
mise not only to make the discovery, but to turn 
it to the best advantage. The Hudson's Bay 
Company, which, long before the decisive struggle 
under Montcalm and Wolfe, had anticipated the 
establishment of British power on this continent, 
kept looking for such a passage until the middle 
of the 18th century. The explorations subse- 
quently undertaken by our native companies, both 
before and after the conquest had the same end in 
view. Du Luth, Verendrye, Mackenzie, were all, 
consciously or unconsciously, tending to the same 
goal. When the railway movement began half a 
century ago, the first sure step on the path that 
destiny had marked out for the attainment of the 
great object was taken, though at that time the 
notion of a real and practicable ocean passage 
by the extreme north still held possession of some 
minds. But the iron track once laid even over a 
few miles of ground, there was no longer any 
doubt of the ultimate achievement of a trans- 
continental route. Such a route was, indeed, 
forecast, as long as thirty years ago. To whom 
the credit of the idea may be due we need not 
now inquire. Suffice it to say that the federation 
of British North America made such a connecting 
link essential to the permanence of tine bond. 
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We enjoy the benefit of that great line several 
years sooner than the most sanguine could have 
looked for its completion. Already we arc so 
familiar with the marvel that it has ceased to be 
one. But the great task is not yet finished. It is 
true that the Dominion has been bound together 
by bands of steel. But there are bands stronger 
than steel— those of self-interest. And to make 
the Pacific Railway the success that it ought to be, 
it must be supplemented by a line of fast-going, 
splendidly equipped ocean steamships and a com- 
plete system of Pacific telegraphy. On this last 
point we would again refer to the map and accom- 
panying comments that appeared in our issue of 
the 6th inst. But what we wish especially to 
point out is that this needful supplementing should 
be done speedily. Delays are sometimes more 
dangerous than rash precipitation. Those who 
counselled a transcontinental railway a generation 
ago were laughed at. Yet, had it been built then, 
England's intercourse with the East would have 
been established through Canada before the Suez 
Canal had riveted attention on its advantages. 
Instead of acquiring an interest in that enterprise, 
the British Government would have done all in 
its power to build up the Canadian Pacific. And 
now our neighbours discuss unreservedly the 
opening up, under United States auspices, and on 
the basis of the Monroe doctrine, a canal through 
Nicaragua. " England," say the advocates of this 
scheme, " has the command of the Mediterranean 
at Gibraltar and Malta and Suez. We shall have 
command of the American Suez and who shall in- 
terfere with us?" They even talk of having Hayti 
or Cuba by way of adding to the strength of the 
position. But what interests us still more, they 
are looking forward (and with a very determined 
aspect) to the command of the Pacific. They 
must, they insist, have Samoa or the control of it, 
and the harbour of Pango Pango must be theirs. 
Now, if the United States be really in earnest in 
these plans of aggrandizement, and are bent on 
becoming a great naval power and having the con- 
trol of the Pacific, it is of the utmost importance 
that Canada should lose not a moment in con- 
solidating the agencies that will give her the lead 
in the carrying trade to the East and also extend 
her own commerce. The Nicaragua canal cannot 
be built in a day ; the great American navy that 
is alternately to sweep the Pacific and take shelter 
in Lake Nicaragua cannot come into existence 
even at Mr. Blaine's fiat. Nevertheless, we are 
assured that, as far as the Secretary of State is 
concerned, there will be no apathy in carrying out 
those grand designs that are to make the Monroe 
Doctrine, as revised by Blaine, a power in the 
world. Let us too, then, be up and doing. If 
we cannot control the Pacific, we may, at least, 
be one of the powers that control it. 

. 

ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

In the year 1S68, before the Dominion of 
Canada was a year old, a number of gentlemen, 
interested in Colonial affairs, held a meeting ,u 
Willis's Rooms, London, for the purpose of 
organizing a colonial club or society. At the first 
meeting the subject was merely broached. The 
press took it up and some newspapers gave the 
project a cordial support. Other meetings fol- 
lowed and, in due time, the Royal Colonial Society 
(as it was first named) was inaugurated, Viscount 
Bury, whom some of our readers may recollect, 



delivering the inaugural address. Among those 
who helped to promote the enterprise were 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, at one time agent-general 
for Canada, Mr. R, J. HaHburton, Mr. W. F. 
Lynn, Col. Maude, Mr. Gisburne Molineux, Dr. 
Bourinot, Sir J. W, Dawson, Sir Richard Graves 
Macdonnell and Mr. (now Sir) Frederick Young. 
To this last gentleman, for many years the secre- 
tary of the Institute, fell, in great part, the re- 
sponsibilities of organization. Without his effi- 
cient aid the scheme would not yet, perhaps, have 
passed its initial stage. The objects which the 
Institute set before it from the first were to provide 
a place of meeting for gentlemen connected with 
the colonies an 1 India and others taking an in- 
terest in Colonial affairs; to establish a reading- 
room and library, as well as a museum for the 
collection and exhibition of colonial productions; 
to facilitate exchange of experiences and afford 
opportunities for reading papers on topics con- 
nected with the colonies and with India, and to 
undertake and encourage investigation into the 
history, progress, resources and people of the 
scattered portions of the Empire. The member- 
ship is of two classes, that of resident and that of 
non-resident Fellows. 

A few weeks ago the Institute, which was 
incorporated by royal charter in 1872, celebrated 
its coming of age by a banquet, at which the 
Prince of Wales, who has been president for some 
ten years, occupied the chair. The occasion 
naturally offered opportunities for surveying the 
progress of the colonies and the Institute's share 
in it during the last twenty-one years. The 
speeches of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Carnarvon, Lord Knutsford, Sir Arthur Blyth. 
Lord Charles Beresford, R.N., and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, while touching on a variety 
of questions, Imperial and Colonial, were at one 
in advocating the integrity of the Empire. No 
one who has followed the career of the Institute, 
as set forth in its annual proceedings, can deny 
that it has been a widely felt power in the direc- 
tion of unity. It has brought the colonies nearer 
in interests and sympathies to the motherland 
than they ever were before, and has very materi- 
ally modified the opinions of statesmen and the 
public at home as to the position, importance and 
destinies of the colonies. The Rooms of the 
Institute, in Northumberland Avenue, have a 
ready welcome for every colonist who sets foot on 
the shores of England. There he will meet with 
men whose aspirations are akin to his own, and 
make him feel that in spite of dividing seas, he is 
still at home. There he can obtain all needful 
information regarding any question that comes 
within the scope of the Institute and the range of 
the Empire, The twenty published volumes of 
the Institute's Proceedings contain a mass of 
knowledge concerning every corner of the Queen's 
Dominions — ■from the greatest to the smallest — 
contributed by persons who have had the fullest 
opportunities for verifying it in each instance, 
which is to be found in no other publication, 
The membership comprises a fair representation 
of what is most enlightened and progressive in 
India and the colonies, and of the best type of 
British public men who would do the Colonies 
justice, The Resident Fellows number above 
i,aoo.; the non-Residem nearly $»a#&. In the 
latter list Canada figures prominently, though 
there are names still absent which should long 
since have been included in it. 
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THE LATE HON. JOHN HENRY POPE. 

From a photograph by Toplcy. 
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SKETCHES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

By Mrs. Aitluvr $|>ragg«. 

[. A Qenthmm't Residence, li. C. a, PtetROt View of Boundary MM Columbia, from Bow River, near i %.uy. 3. DchwM, lt,C, ^$0. 
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Thx Late Ho>f. Johs H£»»y Pope, Mnan 0* 
Ra:;.ways.— We have already given a tkelch of the public 
isfe of the late Minister of Railways, wiiose portrait we pre- 
sent to otir readers ia this number of the fkmmt&a itf.t » 
TRATRf/. His career was not a fulfilment of the often 
ntu-xed proverb, that a prophet ia without honour in Ms own 
country, for be represented for many years the constituency 
(that of <>>tnpton, P.Q.), in the n»id« of which he wa* born 
and grew to manhood. He first entered the arena of poli- 
lies k 1854, when he contested his native county, but was 
defeated. In 1I57 he was successful and sat in the legis- 
lature of old Canada until Confederation, lit was then 
elected by acclamation, and ever after, until his death, 
retained the confidence of the electors. On the 25th of 
October, 1S7J, he was sworn in a* member of the Privy 
Council, and received tbe portfolio of Agriculture in the 
Macdosaid Cabinet, a position which he held til! the resig- 
nation of the Ministry in 1873. In October, 187$, be was 
re-appointed Minister of Agriculture. On the re-organiea- 
titw « the Cabinet, in September, 1885, he became Minis- 
ter of Railways sod Caaals, which office be held till his 
decease. 'J hough not an orator, Mr. Pope said what be had 
to my with cowascnes* and vigour. He was thoroughly in 
taraejt is his effort* to prwote the prosperity of the coas- 
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tbrmation of a general, medical caunctl for the Dominion, 
and. tiongi he did not live to see it accomplished, the idea 
found favour in indnenrial auarters and may yet he realized. 
Dr. Howard was. at various rimes, president of the Canada 
Medical Association : of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Quebec, and of the Medico Chimrgical Sodeta 
cf Montreal. In iSS". on the celebration of tie centennial 
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life Ins qsa&ties of head and heart made him a general 
favourite- While his kindly sympathetic nature won him 
the atfecti.jc of those with whom he came in contact, he 
was revered for his scrupulous integrity and high sense of 
bGKNtr. Few teachers have been mare sincerely venerated 
by tlseir pupil; than was Dr. Howard by the many students 
who had the benefit of his learning and example. A mem- 
ber of tbe Church of England, be was all his life a man of 
broad and generous views. He was twice married. By 
his first wife, Mary Prances, daughter of tie late Tndge 
Ctaipman, of Halifax, IC S., he left a son, Dr. R. J. B. 
Howard, of Montreal, and by his second wife, a daughter 
of tie hue Thomas Severs. Esq., of London, Eng. , he had 
had four children, two sons, 
twtoi 



HriMioy'j Bay Poet, MicmPJCC»ra* River, L»it 
S . l 'ia:.ita_— 7'ie view which a iie-t ;ireseutet ':■ :>o rent- 
en ti'.»et jot supjes: tie- - wiiaemes ferStmi met '' d wriini. 
xaKsar&wg SB Mr. KL. M. WajBartry ne. aibe H. SB. C<&.''« gem 

f»eiieri. .-» Kiruu-ier.. . :. mtittir irrmr/t tr mint; ant iif tiliBt 
iSjHOT'inj jireniasr aarriiraiirnct waudk awe ttSe Ifaf^r at sitae 'aac 
■aabai 5ea Seyaad: t&e giaac fafttas. Ha «aB» flf die 
tt.c3!-,ie.~.rea. :f viucu v» ;!.?;-.» 2-1.11 1 rjinpse :r:m -he 
rnnadt :f the rrver, has bee* fiiilfandaaBeftail? desiailkif fer 
Dr. Robert EWl in the Report of rile tieofogkal Survey for 
he years tgSo St-Sn. The some depicted in the eng»ving 
was the starring point of explorations which estended to and 
far beyond the h«aii waters of tile river and embraced a 
tract of country 344 miles from east to west, and 234 miles 
from north to south —an area greater than that of England. 
The natural features of the landscape at this point are very 
fine, showing an agreeable harmony of hill and plain, wood 
and water. The mouth of the Michipicoten is about a mile 
from its junction with the Magpie, and the company's post 
is situated on the south side of the former river and near the 
mouth of the latter. The falh, of which the sound can be 
heard from the point of view, add to the attractions of the 
neighbourhood. The scenery of the Upper Michipicoten is 
also very fine. The spot is not without its historic interest, 
as it was once tbe company's entrepot for the trade between 
the lakes and James Hay. Voyageurs conveyed the furs to 
Moose Factory in large flat-bottomed boats, and returned 
with the goods received in exchange, which had arrived by 
the ships from England. 

Group ot Skow-Shgsrs, Rioeao Hall.— In opening 
the Ait Gallery in this city, a former viceroy of Canada, to 
whom and to his royal contort Canadian art is not a little 
indebted, in complimenting us on our progress in photo 
pspfajTf added Mime remarks on the costumes in which our 
people love to show themtclvcs to the outer world. " I 
have heard it stated," said Lonl Lome 00 the occasion in 
(| B e«i«i, " thai one of tbe many tiumi of the pg lgnor- 
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Foceivn'3 ' Is a household word 



in St. John's and to many persons act low readent ±ere. 

T aq RETOCa DES CXEXStTkXES. — In this, anccher of the 
Angus collection, tie artist. E. L. 7 eraier. has given as 1 
study of atmospheric erlecs ria: will repav carefil examin- 
ation. Those, however, who go to art saller.es ret so much 
to criticize as to have their hearts touched and their minds 
elevated above the present and the com rr : r r '.ace. t-.11 look 



M. Vernier's picture for something mare than a ;i*p it 
ttcixim?. There is the aery of a race, w.tb a glimpse of 
tbe enriroamest that moulded tt. r. th_; r-vece or strand, 
with the hint of ocean beyond. «ad tbe irregalar train of 
shrimp catchers movLrg with their booty aoaiewarc. It ts 
a fine picture, both ic motive and execution. 

THE Has vest HaWJa TMr nere present our readers 
with an engravinc of another picture of the Angus cal lec- 
tion. The artist, in this case, is our old friend, Mr. Wiatt 
Eaton. The subject is one that all car. understand. The 
ripe grain, standing and {alien, the bowed figure of the 
reaper, the mother enjoying the ooLrje' «faar of tie drowsy 
afternocin, and tilt child asleep on iier lap. ait all admirable 
it then simple tmrbfnlnm. Chi technical points the de- 
tail* of execution n-vae criticism, wiufi. tit- r.-t:st iit!ea not 
drnad. It a- wuxh ria ^nierti nmiirsaBiot that we ism: tt 
au. tut vt x tt dhurminr tjnsxnm. wezi} o" tite t-tac'i 
■ i.nii. 

than TBa*Bi!Ka-»T usa SS'sstaa. BS>mr.»wns — (Fa* «««- 
QSa-AX animria ins cite "-aacman: ;»' ;nr.»tns i-iitnai 
jlTuuiH iJB wut' w iHBiifiaB biiB n lfl i 11 i wafflMg 'i BaflwBw ' !;Ll 
. ax Pmthv tint penmes ta -Rispend dlesn i* -mown m our 
mm M La Salgetnere, and ander the ct'aannent of 
Professor Charcot, this is made tie specialty^ and with very 
auccesalul results. Tile discovery is, however, due co Dr. 
Moutchoukowsky, of Odessa, who about 10] described die 
grand results which had attended this treatmenc at the wast- 
ing of the locomotive functions and of other diseases of the 
nervous system. Subjects atHkted with this lamentable 
affection of the marrow chronic spinal disease, or .u.v.« 
taib, which manifests itself, after terrible pains in the limbs, 
in the paralytic symptoms of ataxia. Enable to hold them- 
selves upon their legs, it is impossible for these unfortunates 
to move a step without the risk of* I'.vUing. Every moment, 
if they attempt to walk, they stagger, totter, and by jerks 
throw their feet, which do not feel the ground, the vine before 
the other. In the darkness they cannot move without fill 
ing, and if they shut their eyes they believe themselves to be 
suspended in the air. It might have been these peculi.u 
sensations, more or less common to all persons so atrlicted. 
which suggested the idea to lb. Motdioukowikj of treating 
them in this way. •* Siwi.it simiifus," say the homivo- 
p&thisls. But probably this was not the origin of the in- 
vention, as before this time American practitioners had been 
accustomed to suspend this class of patient before envelop- 
ing them in plaMer corsets, was to keep up for some time 
this forced extension. Indeed, it was after having repeat- 
edly witnessed the practice of thi» .■i-.-iatioo that 8*> 
Motcboukowsky concluded that the beneuctal results were 
due, not to the plaMer corset, but Us the suspension alone. 
He at oaot began to suspend all his patients, and (he angu- 
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larity of the practice, no less than its efficacy, has contributed 
towards making its reputation. Much practised at the pres- 
ent time in several of the great cities of Europe, it was only 
recently introduced to the French profession by Dr. Ray, 
mond on his return from a trip to Russia, where he was 
accompanied by Dr. Onanolt", a pupil of La Salpetriorc. A 
series of successful experiments having been given, at (he 
present time there are many patients who two or three times 
a week came to be hoisted upon the health cord. The 
operation is practised with due care at La Salpetriere, with 
the aid of Dr. Moutchoukowsky's apparatus as shown in 
our illustration. This consists of a stiff bar, much resem- 
bling the beam of a balance, having at each of its end hooks 
a lined strap. The patient has to place his arms, up to 
the armpits, in the two loops formed by the straps, his head, 
as it were, bridled by the means of a double bandage 
which is attached to the bar above, having a solid sup- 
port below at the nape of the neck and at the chin. 
Thus harnessed the patient has only to be raised from 
the ground. liy means of a pulley cord from the 
ceiling to the middle of the apparatus the desired ob- 
ject is attained. The results, as explained by Professor 
Charcot, are sufficiently encouraging to warrant the con- 
tinuance of the treatment, although, out of 18 patients, 
more or less benefited, not one has been radically cured. 
But it is something to become gradually able to stand 
up, to go a few paces, to walk without assistance- 
when it was previously impossible, particularly when the 
classic treatment of flashes of fire along the vertebral 
column had been powerless to produce any improvement. 
Between being hung up and burned, it is probable that 
patients would choose successful suspension to useless 
cauterization. From all time it is known that real hang- 
ing, where there is no cheating, and where the cord is kept 
to the neck until death ensues, very naturally passes, it 
would appear, for a relatively agreeable punishment, only 
cruel since it destroys too quickly the sensations that are for 
the moment awakened. Indeed, hanging, modified by the 
Motchoukowsky process, although to a small extent only, 
undoubtedly possesses, and that without strangling the in- 
dividual, the stimulating and regenerating properties of real 
banging. Possibly this is the least serious aspect of the 
method, but it opens to an altogether different class of suf- 
ferers such prospects as would induce many to risk their 
stiff necks in order to regain, by suspension, their extinct 
fire and their lost energy. It is not to be doubted that in 
Paris, as elsewhere, some of the great hydropathic or bath- 
ing establishments will, ere long, prescribe these special 
gymnastics for their most debilitated patients. The multi- 
tude of fast lives, of precocious old men and of young 
wrecks is legion, and it may be necessary to declare some 
of these to be worthy of suspension, What a rich clientele 
there is ! 

» . — , 

AUSTRALIA. 

Progress, People and Politics. 

Part IV. 

" Throughout the whole of Australia," says a 
receDt writer, " a feeling obtains that Parliament 
is a profession which it's just as well for decent 
people to keep out of." In a book of advice to 
those visiting Victoria is to be found the following 
extraordinary warning : " If you enter into con- 
versation with a respectable looking man to whom 
you are a stranger, on no account ask him if he is 
a member of the Legislative Assembly. You can- 
not offer him a greater insult." 

I am certainly not prepared to guarantee such 
a statement, but that it could be made is a com- 
mentary upon modern politics which we may well 
note here in Canada. Many stories are told of 
the ambition which animates some of these infant 
states. When the Parliamentary constitution was 
given Victoria it was decided to build the Gover- 
nor a residence suited to the future greatness of 
the colony. An architect was selected and in- 
structed to produce a plan. He sketched a Gothic 
structure, which was considered unsuited to the 
climate. The Minister of Public Works asked to 
see his book of designs. On the first page was 
Osborne Palace. " Oh, something like that, on a 
scale slightly reduced," was the minister's com- 
fnent. The result was the present palace— an 
imposing structure, with lodges, approaches, por- 
ticos, vast reception rooms, immense official din- 
ing and drawing rooms, the largest ball-room in 
the world, and a central tower 150 feet high, over 
which floats the Royal standard. 

The salaries of the live Australian Governors 
exceed the sum of $200,000, and are not con- 
sidered a burden by the people, even in Queens- 
land, which lias a national debt of §350 per head 
Of the population. The two great features which 
circumstances would seem to have impressed upon 
•lie Australian character are a warm belief in 
democratic progress and the independence which 
is born of a life spent away from cities or amid 



climatic conditions which renders it an easy task 
to make a living. These ideas are reflected in 
the poetry of the people, of which Gordon, Ken- 
dall and Brunton Stephens have been the chief 
exponents. There is in Australian poetry a strong 
sense of freedom and of power, much of which is 
a faithful echo of the weird nature that surrounds 
the solitary life of the settler in the Bush. The 
poets whom I have named all encountered early 
deaths, and their effusions contain a vein of sad- 
ness which perhaps foreshadowed the all too short 
careers awaiting them. A few lines from the pen 
of Henry Kendall is marked by an exceedingly 
pathetic vein. He is describing the hopeless 
waiting of the friends of a pioneer who penetrated 
too far into the interior and was murdered by 
blacks : 

" They looked for him at home, 

From sun to sun they waited. 

Season after season went, 

And memory wept upon the lonely moors, 

And hope grew voiceless ; 

While the watchers passed, like shadows, 

One by one away." 

Very different is the following extract from a 
long and sustained poem by Stephens : 
" Linger, oh sun 1 for a little, nor close the day of a million. 

Is there not glory enough in the rose-coloured halls of the 
west? 

Hast thou no joy in the passion-hued folds of thy kingly 
pavilion ? 

Why shoulds'c thou only pass thro' it ? Oh, rest there a 
little while, rest !" 

The educational system of the continent is now 
far advanced, but cannot compare in efficiency or 
excellence to that of Ontario. In every one of the 
Australian colonies the state system of education 
is compulsory and secular. Western Australia, 
however, grants some assistance to private denom- 
inational schools. The man who has perhaps 
done the most for education in Australia is Wm. 
Charles Wentworth, whose figure towers far above 
that of any contemporary as a statesman and a 
patriot. In the early history of the country he 
takes a place similar in some respects to that of 
William Lyon Mackenzie in Canada, but possess- 
ing a reputation unstained by rebellion and 
stamped with genuine political acumen. To him 
are to be ascribed the two great works of establish- 
ing constitutional government and founding the 
University of Sydney. While alluding to the 
question of education it would not be well to omit 
mention of what seems to be an exceedingly 
creditable fact. It is said that the high class 
London periodicals and the works of the best 
modern writers on politics, sociology and physi- 
cal science are far more widely read amongst what 
are called the working classes of Australia than is 
the case in Britain. A well supplied reading-room 
and library are to be found in every Australian 
town. Debating societies abound and abstract 
questions are keenly discussed. 

The people of Australia, as a whole, and ex- 
cluding the business men and manufacturers of 
the cities, are divided into two distinct classes, the 
planters, or squatters, and the miners. The term 
"squatter" is now used to describe the large pas- 
toral tenant who rents his land from the Crown 
for grazing purposes. This class controls the 
great agricultural industry of the Southern con- 
tinent, the raising of sheep and cattle. In i8|6 
the land under cultivation was 650,000 acres ; in 
1884 it was eight million acres. In the previous 
year the number of sheep was estimated at eighteen 
million ; in 1S84 at the enormous figure of 74 
millions. Cattle growing is no: nearly so profit- 
able as sheep raising, but requites tar less capital 
to start with. The vast difference between a 
cattle-ranch and a sheep-station is this : that 
while the former can be made to pay its way from 
the start, the latter requires a heavy outlay before 
it can even be stocked. Long experience has 
shown that every part of Australia which is fitted 
for growing sheep is subject to occasional periods 
of very severe drought, and this has to be pro- 
vided against at great expense. When once the 
sheep-farm is fairly launched, however, the profits 
are immense, much greater than in any other pos 
sible investment, 

Toronto. J. Gastkll Hopkins. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

This was the title of a lecture given recently by 
the Dean of Westminster. He disclaimed any 
intention of delivering a regular lecture, but in- 
tended, he said, to speak a little familiarly to hk 
audience concerning the Abbey. What caused 
the Abbey to be so interesting in the eyes of ali 
who spoke our language was not the impressive 
beauty of the church, for that could be equalled 
by many churches in the world, but the fact that, 
from the first dawn of English history, the Abbey 
had been connected with that history, and had 
twined itself round the hearts of the people as no 
other church had done. The Dean next related 
the legend as to the saint, St. Peter, descending 
from heaven to consecrate the building. It was 
alleged on that account, that the Bishops of Lon- 
don had no control over the Abbey, and to-day 
the Dean of Westminster had a diocese of his 
own. At the close of the purely English history, 
before the Norman conquest, Edward the Confes- 
sor, being extremely anxious to raise a great 
church, brought over Norman builders and built 
a large monastery on the present site, intending 
it to be his last resting-place. The style of archi- 
tecture was Norman — heavy arches with thick 
pillars underneath. When Edward the Confessor 
was on the point of having the Abbey dedicated, 
his last illness came upon him, and he was laid in 
front of the altar. Then came the tremendous 
contest that was fought out at Hastings, where 
the English were thoroughly beaten. The Abbey, 
however, was not touched, and, on Christmas Day 
of that year, William the Conqueror was crowned 
in front of the altar. From that day to this, no 
King or Queen had reigned over England who 
had not put the crown on at that spot. When 
Henry III. came to the throne, he set to work to 
pull down the church of Edward the Confessor, 
and built a finer one, and all the beautiful arches 
now in the Abbey were constructed by him. The 
remains of Edward the Confessor were taken up 
from the front of the altar and placed where the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor now stood. Then 
began a new era for the Abbey, Henry III. had 
himself laid in the stately tomb which they could 
still see, and after that the burial of Kings began 
there. The Dean then pointed out the connection 
of Wales and Scotland with the Abbey, observing 
that the crown of the last Welsh King, Liewellyt,. 
was brought to that sacred place, while the remains 
of Henry VII. , the Welsh King, and James I., the 
first Scottish King, were buried there. In that 
way they could see how the Abbey helped to 
typify the solidification of England. After a time 
people began to realize that poets held an empire 
no less than that of Kings, and the first great 
poet, Chaucer, was buried there. A citizen ob- 
tained leave to put a monument up to Chaucer, 
and the body was then removed to where it now 
rested, and that was the foundation of Poets' Cor- 
ner. A great succession of poets and others were 
laid there. They could stand with one foot on 
the grave of Dr. Johnson and the other over the 
remains of Garrick. He had been asked to clear 
out some of the ugly monuments now standing in 
the Abbey, but he thought of what England owed 
to the famous men they represented, and felt that 
these monuments ought not to be removed. 

— ■ — ■ . 

THE EASTER LILY TO THE CROSS. 

Dear Cross, so young to life and love, am I 
That faintest pink for kiss I've never paid 
The sun. But yet the burning rose will fade 
K'er this my one and stainless passion d*e, 
IjuI night, » laid, Q Cross, my earnest cry- 
Was heard. The boon, I've gained, and HtuUsnwyed 
The voice that granted love t Have obeyed. 
80 in thy circling arnxs held let me lie. 
And claim the joy that with thy pang is Hound, 
My all -the gift 1 dare to otter thee— 
Is but the tittle whiteness that is wound 
About the soul thou knowest true, arid, see 3 
It gleams most dimly in thy light ; yet CTCWMd 
With Uwe, 1 need no faivsiess save in the*. 
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The Lady in Muslin. 

This letter was dated from Paris ; and the writer 
requested an immediate reply. Gaunt had no 
idea of giving up the papers: the very fact of 
Mr. Huntingdon calling his wife "the person" 
strengthened him in his resolution to keep his 
promise ; and he knew that Huntingdon could not 
demand them, unless he proclaimed his connec- 
tion with Marie. So he allowed the letter to re- 
main unanswered. 

A second, however, following closely on the 
first, and more insolent and peremptory in its 
tone, made him determine to confront Cecil boldly 
and end the matter. 

He therefore sent Mrs. Marsh to Paris with a 
letter from himself, stating that Mrs. Marsh, as 
Marie's nearest relation, was willing to hear any 
claim he might choose to make to the property of 
her tale niece. 

Mr Huntingdon received his visitor with 
much more surprise and embarrassment than 
pleasure. He assured her he had no wish to in- 
terfere with Miss Marie Marsh's relations : all he 
desired was to know if Mr. Gaunt, who knew so 
well all his acquaintance with Marie, had her 
papers and letters .in his possession. He did not 
claim them. He knew he had no right to them : 
he made no mention of the child. 

The private interview that Mr. Huntingdon was 
conducting so courteously with his unwelcome 
guest happened to be suddenly broken in on by 
the entrance of a tall, fair-haired lady carrying a 
little boy of about two years in her arms. The 
child called out "Papa !" and Mrs. Marsh's sur- 
prise at Mr. Huntingdon's courtesy vanished im- 
mediately. 

Mrs. Marsh very sensibly made inquiries as to 
who this lady was : and she brought back to Gaunt 
the intelligence that Cecil Huntingdon had mar- 
ried on his arrival in India — that is about sixteen 
months prior to Marie's death — a young lady of 
good birth and large fortune, and that he had a 
son and heir of two years old. Of course poor 
Gaunt felt anything but happy at such news. He 
must do something : and Dick hated action in 
such a matter. 

With some difficulty he persuaded himself to go 
to Paris, face Cecil, and denounce him as a 
bigamist. 

He arrived in Paris, found the hotel, but Mr. 
Cecil Huntingdon and family had left four days 
before for India via Marseilles. 

Richard was not altogether sorry for this inter- 
ruption of his plan. 

After that a considerable time passed, and he 
heard no further news of Mr. Huntingdon, till our 
snnuner visit was suddenly brought to a close by 
Mrs. Marsh's recognition of Mrs. Huntingdon, 
and we found ourselves the dupes of her wild but 
successful scheming to gain possession of those 
important papers. 

XVII. 

AN INVITATION ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 

Time passed on. Gaunt went to the continent; 
I stayed in my rooms, and led my bachelor life 
among my books and writings ; and if it had not 
been for the occasional visit to Blackheath, 
and the warm welcome I always received from 
pretty little Cecile, I sh mid soon have ceased to 
remember much about our summer's adventure, 
and the serious results it was likely to have had. 

We had been go completely duped by the fas- 
cinating lady of the cottage that the subject was 
not one to be remembered with any pleasurable 
sensations. Even the lawyers had been amused 
at our expense ; and I must confess that had it 
not been for my moral rectitude and affection for 
Cecile, I should very much have preferred that 
Mrs. Huntingdon should have been allowed to 
remain quietly in possession of her stolen property 
than that the world should get wind of the story. 

I knew Gaunt had no great desire to appear in 
a court of justice against the lady, and 1 fancy 
there was a paradoxical satisfaction blended with 
his regret as months passed, and the beautiful 
thief still remained concealed, and the papers un- 
reeovered. 



It was a clear, quiet proper Christmas Eve. 
On the ground the snow lay white and hard \ 
above, the stars twinkled frostily in the dark 
heavens : so at least my landlady told me. I was 
sitting with the curtains drawn snugly over the 
windows close by my blazing fire, much too warm 
and comfortable to think of making such observa 
tions for myself. 

I was mentally congratulating myself on the 
clever dodge by which I had avoided the necessity 
of passing my Christmas with a rich old aunt in a 
dull country village, without endangering the 
legacy I expected, while I looked complacently 
forward to the morrow's dinner with a party of 
choice friends at Gaunt's rooms (he had just come 
home), when my door was thrown open, and my 
landlady summoned a gentleman "as wanted to 
speak to me." 

A person dressed in black, and who kept his 
hat pressed over his eyes, entered with a solemn, 
dignified manner and advanced, but stood silently 
before me till the door had been safely closed. 

He stood rather in the shade, and his hat and 
beard so concealed his face that I never noticed 
his oriental complexion and countenance, until he 
presented me, still without opening his lips, with 
a letter, and then the dark-skinned hand made me 
glance up curiously. 

"Zemeide!" I exclaimed, startled; and then 
grasping his arm I sprang up, determined to call 
assistance and have him secured. The Indian 
neither attempted to shake off my grasp nor to 
resent my treatment j he looked quietly up at me 
with his black deep eyes, and said in good Eng- 
lish : 

" Read the letter, sir, at once." 

"And give you time to escape?" I exclaimed. 
" Thief that you are." 

" Escape !" he repeated in a tone the utter scorn 
of which I cannot describe. " Did I not come 
here of my own free will? Read the letter, Mr. 
Owen," he added, suddenly changing his tone to 
one of utter indifference. 

I glanced at the envelope : there was no mis- 
taking the clear handwriting; it had directed 
queerly twisted little notes to the White Horse Inn 
so often ; then I glanced at the Indian. If I had 
detected the slightest indication in his expression 
that he guessed at the foolish thoughts that were 
then passing through my mind, I believe I should 
have knocked him down without an instant's hesi- 
tation. 

He stood calm and unresisting, so I released 
his arm, and went and locked the door, keeping, 
however, my eye firmly fixed upon my guest. 

" If this," I said sternly to him, tapping the let- 
ter, "does not contain information concerning 
those papers you have stolen, I shall not allow 
you to move from here but in the custody of a 
police constable." Zemeide deigned no answer to 
this pleasant piece of news, but stood quietly be- 
fore me, while I broke the seal and read the note. 
It was very short, merely containing these words : 

"Dear Mr. Owen,— 

If you will accompany Zemeide to my lodg- 
ings, you shall hear some intelligence that may be 
of use to your friends. I am in great trouble j so 
pray come quite alone. 

" Yours, 

"M.O." 

The daring coolness, the almost impertinence of 
writing such an invitation to a person who she 
must know had discovered that he had been her 
dupe, was sufficient guarantee as to the authenti- 
city of the letter. 

To come alone, too I Did she fancy I should 
invite Gaunt to accompany me, and that we should 
drop in on her, as we used to do at Hazeldean ; or 
did she know that the affair was in other hands, 
and that 1 might possibly bring a policeman with 
me, unless touched by the simple pathos of the 
sentence, "I am in great trouble,?" 

I pondered a minute or two. After all, if Mar- 
garet Owenson did know that Gaunt was pursuing 
the recovery of the stolen papers with determin- 
ation, she was not too daring in writing that note 
to me, I could no more have faced the bright lady 



of the cottage as " Avenger" than I could have 
flown. 

" Gaunt's interest must be looked to," f mut- 
tered to myself as J folded up the scented paper, 
" 1 certainly must see this woman." 

I rose up. " Does your mistress live far from 
here ?" I said to the Indian. 

" Half an hour's walk," he answered, laconically, 

" Let us go, then." 

I took the precaution of thrusting my arm 
through Zemeide's as we went down stairs, and he 
offered no resistance. 

It was a freezingly cold night, much too cold 
for romantic musings as we walked along. The 
tiny spark of sentiment that had been kindled at 
the unexpected sight of that handwriting soon 
went out, and as I stamped along the icy pave- 
ment I felt almost sorry that I had not carried out 
my first impulse at the sight of the Indian, and 
immediately given him in charge to the police, 
stayed by my warm fire, and left them to hunt out 
the rest of the affair. 

As we hurried on, and began to wind about the 
handsome streets and squares of the west, the 
regret increased, and I dreaded the idea of meet- 
ing Miss Owenson almost as much as when that 
broiling August morning I had to make my ac- 
quaintance with her by apologies for opening her 
letters. 

Zemeide led me on ruthlessly till we reached a 

house in Square, up the steps of which he 

condescended almost to bound, an action evi- 
dently induced by his satisfaction at having so far 
accomplished his mission. 

The door was opened by a butler in deep 
mourning, while beyond stood a footman ready 
in orthodox fashion to conduct us up stairs. 
Zemeide, however, with the air of a privileged 
person, passed them by, and saying in a low tone 
•• Follow me, sir," conducted me up-stairs. 

The house was handsomely furnished and well 
lighted, and as we passed the drawing-room I saw 
two or three persons lounging on the sofas in that 
quiet lazy fashion which bespeaks "at home." 

There was no romance about the house, nothing 
strange or mysterious ; it was evidently occupied 
by a family in the well-to-do ranks of society, a 
commonplace set who would scout all connection 
with a lady of such ways and doings as our former 
friend of the cottage. 

I thought of all this as I mounted the stairs 
behind the Indian, and at each step I took I grew 
more puzzled. 

XVIII. 

RESTITUTION. 

As we reached the third floor, the door just 
opposite opened, and a young lady came out 
holding a lamp in her hand, which, as she held it up 
to cast its light on us as we ascended, also 
illumined her own face. 

It was a handsome, bright-looking counten- 
ance, and under other circumstances I should 
have been startled at observing its strong resem- 
blance to Margaret Owenson. As it was, I went 
so expecting to see or hear from her, that it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to 
find myself face to face with evidently her near 
relation. 

" I am glad you have come," she said, bowing 
slightly, as I reached the landing. " My poor 
cousin is in great distress." 

As she spoke she opened a door close at hand, 
and, with an inclination of the head, invited me 
to enter. 

After closing the door carefully, and setting the 
lamp down on the table, she moved a little away 
and coughed nervously. I noticed she was 
dressed in fresh deep mourning; and even to my 
stranger eye, her face looked worn and pale, 

" I hope," I began, anxious to help her to a 
commencement, "that Mrs. — I mean Miss Owen- 
son— is not ill," 

" No," she answered, quickly, " not ill ; but in 
great grief. Site has asked me to see you, M r, 
Owen, and tell you— indeed, I scarcely know how- 
to begin this sad story, 
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The history of the old eompartnery, the 
'Governor and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson's Bay' ought," says Sir 
E. VV. Watkin, Bart., il to be written by some able 
hand." Then lie suggests Mr. Smiles or Dr. Gold- 
win Smith as having the requisite qualifications 
for the task. Whoever undertakes it (Dr. Bryce 
or Mr. C. N. Bell, perhaps), will find no lack of 
stirring incident, of adventure, of conflict, of what 
is most forcible and effective in human aspiration 
and will, most dramatic and often romantic in 
human enterprise, with which to crowd his pages. 
But such a work would also be a record of ex- 
ploration and discovery, colonization and general 
progress in the northern portion of this continent. 

As it is, what can be learned on the subject is 
to be -sought in a variety of directions. Down to 
the middle of last century, the story is told in 
matter-of-fact style in the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1748-9. 

At that time the Company had only six forts; 
before Sir George Simpson's death it had nearly a 
hundred and fifty. Of one of the most interesting 
of the old forts, that which bore the name of 
" Prince of Wales," from an heir-apparent of the 
early Georgian era, the remains — reputed to be 
the largest ruins in North America — may still be 
seen on a commanding site, at the mouth of the 
Churchill river. Though mounting some forty 
guns, it was surrendered, without firing a shot, to 
the famous Admiral Perouse, in 1772. Of the 
inland forts, those between Hudson's Bay and the 
great lakes, those of the MacKenzie basin and 
those of the Western division, beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, there is hardly one that has not a re- 
cord of interest to the student of our history. 

In an article of great historic worth contri- 
buted by Mr. F. Blake Crofton to the Toronto 
Week, we learn that as long ago as eleven years 
before the American Revolution, that is, in the 
year 1765, Thomas Pownall, formerly Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay and South Carolina ,and 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Jersey, published in 
London the second edition of his " Administra- 
tion of the Colonies," in which work he advocated 
a scheme of "a grand marine Dominion," which 
was virtually the Imperial Federation of the 
present day. He anticipated and answered the 
objections that would be made to such a scheme 
by Great Britain, on the one hand, and by the 
American colonies, on the other. He had no 
doubt that, by the exercise of moderation and 
justice, all supposed obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of the plan could be overcome. Nor was 
he daunted by the difficulties that would arise on 
the ground of distance — difficulties, of course, 
much greater then than they are to-day. Later, 
while the colonies were in active revolt, the great 
economist, Adam Smith, proposed that each 
colony that separated from the confederacy should 
be granted "representation with taxation." 

The credit of publicly advocating the federation 
of the Empire for the first time in British America, 
Mr. Crofton ascribes to David Chisholme, a jour- 
nalist of Lower Canada, who, in 1832, published 
at Three Rivers a book entitled "Observations 
on the Rights of British Colonies to Representa- 
tion in the British Parliament." After deprecat- 
ing separation from the mother country, Mr. 
Chisholme wrote : "Our desire, on the contrary, 
is only to continue members of the happy family 
in which we have been born and brought up ; to 
draw both the paternal and fraternal bonds 
tighter around us, and to strengthen the chains of 
the family communion. But we desire, at the 
same time, to enjoy equal rights and equal privi- 
leges. We desire to be put on the same footing 
with the other members of the family. . . - 
Being joint heirs of the inheritance of our fore- 
fathers, we desire to be consulted in its manage- 
ment. , . . The children of the same national 
family, the subjects of the same Crown, the hfifs 
of the same constitution, . . . introduce us 
into your councils ; admit us to your confidence. 
. . . We shall then, indeed, be one people, 



with common rights, common privileges, common 
laws and common interests." 

Mr. Crofton would go still further back for the 
germs of the idea of Imperial Federation, finding 
its cardinal principle — that benefits, responsi- 
bilities and obligations should be reciprocal be- 
tween the constituent parts of an Empire — in 
Bacon's letter to King James "On the True 
Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain." 

To Judge Hahburton, however, Mr. Crofton 
assigns the palm among those who anticipated 
this great movement, as having "looked on the 
question more nearly from the standpoint of a 
modern federationist than any of those earlier 
thinkers." In the admirable biographical and 
critical essay on "Haliburton: the Man and the 
Writer," Mr. Crofton discusses more in detail the 
"Old Judge's," remarkable forecasts of opinions 
which have of late assumed form and consistency. 
He closes his contribution to the Week by men- 
tioning the Hon. Joseph Howe's pamphlet of 
1866, which contained "what was," he thinks, 
"very probably the first published scheme of Im- 
perial Federation." 

The mention of Haliburton's name reminds us 
that some time ago we were shown a memorial of 
his life in England, which certainly one would not 
expect to find in Canada. It is a prayer-book, 
and when we first heard of its existence, we asked 
its present owner to bring it along with him some 
morning on his way to business. "That is more 
easily said than done," he replied. " If you wish 
to see it you must imitate the Arabian prophet, 
for assuredly the volume in question is not of the 
portable kind." After some delay we called upon 
our friend, and sure enough we found his relic a 
work of no common weight. It is by measure- 
ment 18 inches long by 11 broad. On the cover, 
in gilt latters, is the inscription : " Isleworth 
Church, Henry Glossop, Vicar; John Wilmot, 
James Norris, Churchwardens, 1821." On the 
title-page we read : " The Book of Common 
Prayer, etc., together with the Psalter or Psalms 
of David, etc. Oxford : Printed at the Clarendon 
Press by Bensley, Cooke, and Collingwood, 
printers to the University, 181 5." At what date 
this sacred tome made its way to Canada its 
owner does not know. It has been in his posses- 
sion for twenty years, and he had long cherished 
it as a gift — virtually a dying gift — -from a dear 
friend, before he recognized its value as a sou- 
venir of Haliburton's residence in Isleworth. 
Many and many a time has the author of "Sam 
Slick" heard the liturgy of the Church read from 
that bulky volume. 

It was at Isleworth that he spent the closing 
and, in some respects, not the least fruitful years 
of his useful life. He identified himself with all 
the local philanthropic and literary movements, and 
was gladly accepted as a leader in thought and 
taste and all good work. "The village of Isle- 
worth," wrote a local chronicler, "will henceforth 
be associated with the most pleasing reminiscences 
of Mr. Justice Haliburton." There he breathed 
his last, and in Isleworth churchyard all that was 
mortal of him reposes. 

When a man of literary aspirations enters the 
arena of politics, his rank as a writer is often for- 
gotten. Disraeli and Gladstone are known by 
thousands as leaders of great parties and prime 
ministers of England for ten who think of the 
one as a romance writer and the other as scholar, 
essayist and critic. Seme of our own public 
men have had a like experience. How few think 
of Joseph Howe as a poet ! Vet he courted the 
Muses before he courted the electorate. We hope 
ere long to give some examples of his lyrical 
power. 

Mr. Howe is only one out of many of our 
eminent statesmen who have been as skilful with 
the pen as they were able in debate or eloquent 
on platform or hustings. Nearly all our French 
speaking politicians enter public life through the 
gate of journalism, and we could name not a few 
of them who were known as graceful and vigorous 
litterateurs before they won their reputation as 



parliamentarians or administrators. The English 
roll in our Parliament and Legislatures also fur- 
nishes a good many instances of the same twofold 
gift. The names of Chauveau, Marehand, Archi- 
bald, McGec, Fabre, Morris, Catichon, Langevm, 
White and Faucher de St. Maurice are only a few 
examples out of many that might be cited. 

The Hon. J. VV. Longley contributes to the 
April number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory a remarkable account of the unhappy exper- 
iences of Victor Hugo's daughter, Adele, in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, whither she had followed a 
faithless military lover and where she was well 
known by many per?xms of prominence in society. 
The biographies of the poet, though some of them 
mention Adele, generally keep aloof from the 
tragedy that darkened her life. 

It is a good sign when those who are in power 
bethink them of the claims of men of letters who 
have done honour to their country. Many of our 
readers will be glad to learn that Dr, L. H. 
Frechette, of whose writings Mr. Leigh R. Gregor 
lately gave us an estimate, based on careful study, 
has been appointed clerk to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, in the place of Mr. George de Boucherviite. 
who retires after many years of faithful service. 
Thus the author of La Legends a" tin Peuple suc- 
ceeds the author of Une de Perdue el Deux de 
Trouvies. 

We have to thank " Morpheus " for putting us 
in the way of a touching incident, in connection 
with General Montgomery, the hapless leader of 
the assault on Quebec, in December, 1775. It is 
related in the Memoires of the late Philippe 
Aubert de Gaspe, chapter second. After indicat 
ing, with much circumstantiality, how the body of 
Montgomery was disposed of after he had received 
his death-blow, the author of " Les Anciens Can- 
adiens " relates that, on the third day after the 
soldier's burial, his (M. de Gaspe's) uncle, Chas. 
de Lanaudiere. aide-de-camp to Lord Dorchester, 
was informed that a splendid spaniel had persist- 
ently remained on the spot where his master was 
interred, scratching the earth with his paws, and 
uttering plaintive howls. Only after a week did 
the humane officer succeed in coaxing away the 
poor devoted brute from the grave of the master 
that he loved. His perseverence did not go un- 
rewarded, for "Montgomery" iso the dog was 
thenceforth named), proved as affectionately at- 
tached to his new and sympathetic owner as he 
had been faithful to the unfortunate commander 
whose name he inherited. 

To Professor Roberts we are indebted for a 
contribution on a new theme. How cleverly Mr. 
Bird has dealt with it our readers can judge s 

Ox the Pains or \V Rinse, a Ballade. 

To write a " Ballade " seems not hard. 

At all events I means to try ; 
I read one by a brother bard, 

Which set me on to do or die. 
One difficulty is that I— 

Confound it ! — stupidly forgei 
Just how the rules of rhyme apply ; 

But I will write a Ballade yet. 

Thus far, 1 think, is by the card, 

(Here rises a self-flattering --igh, 
Which you will kindly disregard! ; 

But still I wish the end was nigh. 
(Thanks, just a glass ; I'm rather dry), 

I feel entangled in a net, — 
That pitfalls all around we lie j 

But I will write a Ballade yet. 

Hope bids me all my fears discatd — 

She's very kind, few with her vie— 
Hut then 1 find it ptaguey hard ; 

Not half so easy a* to lie 
At ease and gently vilify 

Poor devils out there in live we', 
Or blandly smile upon the " S\yc "' j 

But 1 will write a Ballade |*t. 

Envoy. 

l ord ! now 'tis time to say "good bye" ; 

I know we part with mw»H 'eg»e>> 
And fear these lines you niin dec*] ; 

But I will write a Ballade yet. 
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OUR WILD WESTLAND; 

Or, Points on- the Pacific Province. 
By Mrs. Arthur Sprasob, 

Author of" Kvom Ontartn to the Pacific by the C. P. R." 

Naturally, the eastern boundary of British Col- 
umbia is defined by the watershed of the Rocky 
Mountains, whose suggestively named range rises 
between the Northwest Territories and the Pacific 
Province ; artificially, it is marked by a square 
post, guarded by 8 cairn of stones, set up on the 
dividing line, close to the C. P. R In the summer 
of 1886, I was an historic passenger on the first 
through train over that road, circumstances having 
settled my husband at Donald, in the Columbia 
Valley, a mountain town lying between the 
Rocky and the Selkirk Ranges— a willing traveller 
From motives of curiosity, a hesitating one from 
motives of selfishness. Few citizens, probably, 
forsake civilization voluntarily, unless society or 
the world has injured them or vke versa, and, 
unfortunately, my experience of discomfort was 
absolutely nil, for I had never been initiated even 
into the "mysteries of camping out or any other 
fashionable* form of " roughing it." I knew not 
where or how I was to dwell, whether under 
canvass, roof, or tree. Indeed, had not conjugal 
faith and love of change been strong, I had never 
penetrated B. C. These antediluvian letters aie, 
by the way, the accepted superscription of the 
Province, "though it is doubtful, as regards its 
present unknown European quantity, whether a 
letter thus addressed would find its destination. 
They are a curiously suggestive survival of the 
powerful Hudson's Bay Company, which once 
dominated our wild west, whose possessions, 
large and small, buildings, bottles and boxes, 
were all conspicuously branded H. B. C. Coming 
once upon some mouldering relics of these past 
glories, an innocent inquiry as to their possible 
meaning, evoked from a wag the solemn assurance 
that the letters indicated : " Here Before Christ." 
It was early in the fainting month of July that 
Donald dawned upon me in its pristine develop- 
ment from forests primeval {vide Longfellow), 
and to even the most unprejudiced observer, there 
is nothing either interesting or attractive about 
unfinished stations, mounds of sawdust, and piles 
of lumber, while there is something embarrassing 
about leaping off the platform of a Pullman into 
the most attentive husband's arms. No one 
knows how high that last step is off the ground, 
till one has to descend literally upon mother earth, 
or a human substitute. Apart from the moun- 
tains, those "Sentinels of God," as one of our 
Canadian poets has aptly called them, there was 
nothing prepossessing about my prospective home. 
A dreary waste of black stumps, newly cleared in 
preparation for official railway buildings, extended 
from the line to a wooded foothill, at whose base 
the Columbia river flowed, entirely hidden from 
view between its high banks on the one side; on 
the other, a correspondingly treeless tract stretched 
back to a distant green belt of pines, A prolonged 
contemplation of this foreground, while trunks 
were being sorted out, was not encouraging, but 
hope revived with the agreeable information that 
a house was ready to receive me within its welcome 
four walls. Grasping all gripable hand baggage, 
we ascended an elevator from the flats, described, 
geographically, as Quality Hill, since it was sup- 
posed to represent the aristocratic element of the 
most democratic of towns. Here, certainly, are 
assembled the court house, the houses of the 
C. P. R. officials, that of the gold commissioner, 
and our own mansion, which proved to be the 
very ordinary log house of the original settler in 
the Dominion : but was duly appreciated as an 
improvement upon a tent or a tree. That resi- 
dence, now considerably enlarged and improved, 
fa charmingly situated in a grove on the banks of 
the Columbia river. Aboye it, on the opposite 
side, tower the Selkirk mountains, rising in impos 
tug heights of blue-grey rock against the sky line, 
while various other peaks and summits bound the 
horizon in all directions, and emphasize the 
limitation of the valley proper. Since theC. P. R. 
and our transcontinental route have become popu- 
lar, a log house is as common place an object as a 



Red Indian. Four years ago, both were curios- 
ities, My first impression of the former was its 
artistic possibilities. The rows of parallel grey- 
brown logs, with intervening irregular lines of 
creamy plaster, are not unsightly, especially when 
the logs, as often happens, are allowed to follow 
their natural inclinations in the way of length, and 
project a foot, more or less, at the comers, thus 
loosing the squareness of civilized architecture. So 
much for their exterior; the interior is lined with 
boards, and divided according to the owner's fancy, 
both walls and partitions being invariably covered 
with sheets of coarse brown paper (apparently a 
western commodity.) It is bought in heavy rolls 
and does not possess the merit of cheapness, but 
combines use, in keeping out the cold, with orna- 
ment as a good medium for decorative work in 
oil or crayons. Our culinary arrangements were, 
unfortunately, incomplete, my advent being a 
little premature. The question of meals, a some- 
what vexed one, was solved by the marital sugges- 
tion that we should adjourn to the town and 
patronize its hotel. A descent was accordingly 
made from Quality Hill to the fiat below, beneath 
the scorching rays of a midsummer sun. In no 
place, by the way, does that luminary make his 
power more felt (not even in semi-topical Bermuda) 
than in B. C, where the clear dry atmosphere, 
the elevation of much of the country, and the re- 
fraction off the Rocky Mountain sides produce a 
heat that is almost unendurable in the middle of 
the day. It defies every sort of hat, and almost the 
protecting umbrella. Yet, strange to say, sun- 
stroke is unknown, for which some scientist must 
account. My experience was the unpleasant one 
of being an animated burning glass, with every 
ray of sunshine focussed on my devoted head ; so 
I was not prepared to contemplate the local inn 
with satisfaction. In other words, I was distinctly 
unamiable, especially as our walk had been for 
over half a mile through at least a foot of dust. 
Consequently, I vowed, then and there, that had I 
to live on bread alone in my own house, never 
again would I set foot in that hostelry again, a vow 
I was enabled to keep, thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Marpole, the superintendent of our division 
of the C. P. R., who made us welcome to his official 
quarters until such time as our kitchen was nailed 
on to the house, a few days after my arrival. A 
kitchen requires a cook to complete its perfection, 
but the domestic class was not indigenous to the 
mountains, and its importation was both risky and 
expensive, nor had the ubiquitous celestial at that 
time penetrated into the interior of the province. 
We had, therefore, to fall to upon our own house- 
work, and my husband, owing to the fact that he 
had acquired a great reputation in the country 
from long experience in the Northwest, in a lumber 
establishment, was unanimously chosen cook. I 
did not find him a Soyer, I confess ; but his forte 
is supposed to lie in the preparation of larger and 
more elaborate dishes than we patronize in our 
daily fare. Luckily for him we moved about the 
country a great deal, spending only two months in 
the Columbia valley. Even my lighter domestic 
duties I found extremely onerous, though the 
novelty of such existence made some amends for 
its daily drudgery. 

To the lowlander, mountain scenery must be a 
new sensation. That about Donald is esteemed 
some of the finest on the railroad, lying as it does 
between the noble ranges of the Rockies and the 
Selkirks, at whose base flows the far-famed Col- 
umbia. The latter is a deep and rapid stream, 
confined by high wooded banks, which rise on 
the south side in a ridge of dense forest; above 
whose pointed, bristling trees tower the grey, 
scarred pinnacles of the Selkirks, breaking, as it 
were, from amid waves of foliage. This belt of 
verdure, wilh its background of rock, has the 
curiously artificial effects of the horizontal line, 
nature so seldom expresses, and art so constantly 
applies. It is caused in reality by the existence 
to the south of the belt of some large lake or flat, 
extending to the foot of the mountains, but 
entirely concealed from view by the ridge of [fines 
and firs, Tims the phenomenon Of sombre 
masses of vegetation, lying like a perfectly straight 
emerald band against the deep group of rocks, 



crags and precipices, remains, as it was evolved in 
ages past, untouched by the hand of man. The 
rugged heights of the Selkirk range arc streaked 
with snow high up in their barren fastnesses, 
which are outlined in blue or purple, according to 
the sun's position against the firmament. 

The north bank of the Columbia is broken by 
a wood of young pines, stretching down to the 
railway, through which clearings, called fire breaks, 
have been cut to protect the houses in the neigh- 
borhood from the bush conflagrations that are the 
curse of the country. 

Donald owes its origin to the C.P.R. Company, 
which, impressed by its favorable situation, selected 
it as the terminus of the Pacific division of the 
road. To facilitate their building operations, they 
cleared the valley for a mile on both sides of the line, 
erected a round house, with repairing shops, coal 
sheds, store-houses and all the other accessories of a 
divisional point. The wide, well gravelled yard 
concentrating numerous tracks, gives the place an 
important appearance, while the busy clang of 
of hammer and anvil indicates that it is the busi- 
est spot in the mountains. The town proper is 
typical of all the mushroom growths of railway- 
civilization in Western America, and to an eye 
fresh from a city of streets and plate-glass shop 
windows, it had much the effect of a side show. 
In 1886 it consisted of a straggling line of log- 
frame and tent structures, in the lingo of the 
country, shacks, extending down the valley west- 
ward, following the line of the railway, which runs 
in a small cutting, raising them above its level. 
The ground between, filled with an untidy collec- 
tion "of stones, timber and debris of all kinds, 
among which numerous packs of cards, seemingly, 
as Mark Twain has it, to size the place, better 
than other individual characteristics, represented 
the streets. 

It is almost impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the local centre. The hotel (now replaced 
by a large, well managed establishment), in which 
I partook of my first tempting meal, begins the 
line on the east with an angle of its own. Its 
neighbour was a store turned gable end out, 
a frame building, occupied by a general dealer 
who was also a J. P. Next came a tent struc- 
ture with a wooden front (the Woodbine Hotel), 
and to this succeeded a number of saloons rejoic- 
ing in the suggestive names of " Dtlmonico," 
"The Ideal," "The Criterion," "The Bon Ton," 
" The Hub," etc., followed by more tents and 
wooden houses, the row terminating at the west end 
with a third hotel of less ambitious character than its 
opposite rivaldignified with the name of "Windsor." 
This edifice occupied the end of the high ground 
which falls away from it in a low wooded bottom, 
through which the railway runs on a high embank- 
ment for half a mile, where it crosses the Columbia 
by a lofty trestle bridge. After forming the 
southern boundary of the valley, the river takes 
an entirely new departure ; describing a perfect 
loop in itsdeviouscourse, it flows duenorth for some 
little distance. Its waters are of a curious muddy- 
green colour, caused from melting snow off the 
mountain sides, which during the summer months 
swells its turbid current to a dangerous degree, 
and causes them to entrench considerably upon its 
wooded banks. The Columbia is not an imposing 
body of water, compared with our eastern livers, 
but it is picturesque, its odd olive tinge harmoniz- 
ing artistically with the dark greens of the adjacent 
heights. Rising in the Columbia lakes in the 
Kootenay District, a hundred miles south of the 
C. P. R-, it flows in a generally direct line north- 
west, then completely changing its course, diverted 
by impenetrable mountain barriers, turns almost 
due south, enters Washington Territory and 
empties itself into the Pacific Ocean. 

My greatest disappointment in British Colum- 
bia is, as it will be to every practical settler, the 
price of living. Expense 'has so come to be as- 
sociated with luxury, and civilisation and economy 
with roughing it in a new country, that it is a sur- 
prise to find the necessities of existence as 'dear 
as its dainties should be. House rent and taxes 
are nominally nil; land and lumber are open to 
all, with a small yearly poll tax ; of wages, so, 35 
and 30 dollars a month are paid to Chinamen, 
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the only class of domestics adapted to the country, 
so that" the celestial is naturally a law unto himself" 
and the establishment, be it large or small. Water 
is 25 cents a barrel ; bread, 20 cents a loaf ; coal 
oil, 75 cents per gallon ; fruit and vegetables are 
sold by the lb., die former at 25 cents and upwards, 
representing 2 apples, 3 pears, 4 peaches, 5 plums, 
etc., according to size. Milk is 15 to 20 cents a 
quart; meat, 15 to 20 cents a lb,, according to 
cuts; salmon, 18 cents; ordinary groceries, such 
as tea and coffee are reasonable ; fancy articles in 
the way of jams, sauces and pickles are exorbitant. 
To the housekeeper it is a calamity to find the 
cost of the most ordinary simple living with one 
servant equal to that of good living with two ser- 
vants in Ontario. 

I have not yet discovered who makes the big 
profits. The merchant says it is the railway, with 
its freights, and the railway says it is the mer- 
chant ; but whoever pockets the money, the 
consumer loses it. 



APRIL. 

Winter's soundless car whirls o'er the earth, 

Where, late, he reigned ; and northward ail have flown 

His tierce wind-legions. Nature, here, alone 

In motherhood, attends a humble birth, 

Where beauty on his advent drooped to sere ; 

Where, on his bare-trod track, his breath fell hoar. 

Now, tho' a king his kingdom is no more ; 

His towers are gone, his pavements disappear. 

Xor mountains tremble deep, nor forest reel, 

Nor lakes roar sharp, beneath his wheel 

Along the share, nor finies thresh the sew. 

And teii the bergs serif- T- all the .-.:£>. : 

Were doped wish alt fei* jewels, and shades were bright 
Whereon he brsEtsed ; atsd earth, peari-gariaodeii. 
Took beaa rr j *ii:s -jl: . 

lass Mxx~ iiswsy tytJii: ir-rJc v->i. rjgh:. 

Asd iey. £gs.' T , -g her ey«' it.igh:. 

7 ieej, it Kffi; - • •.• 

To atwk the pewer -.: 2 tei ier fret:.-. . 

Fair;: z^zs^z scirred ber heaxlug. *Ji . awake 

Her glances ssjTered from her tardy bed. 

Tries, wakefclaess blushed with a warmer beam ; 

life kissed her form, and in her footsteps, spake ; 

Aod Day gjjang up enthralled and ravished. 

She fled, yet smiled from mounts and over glades ; 

Sprang thro' the forests and awoke the shades. 

In vain his ardor ; yet, he chased and leaped 

In the fragraDce of her distant tresses steeped. 

Winter stood once more where Nature bent 

To gaze upon her baby-spring asleep. 

Between its fingers blossoms 'gan too creep, 

Close to their warmth, and snowy hearts present — 

Sweet whiteness softened by a richer glow — 

A fringe cf pink upon a (lake of snow. 

The king was wan ; the child was fresh and fair ; 

The earth was white. Soft breezes caroled sweet ; 

Suspended harps thrilled life into the air ; 

And loveliness inspired each soul to beat. 

The child awoke and smiled its lids apart. 

Quick from restful slumber, blue and wide 

They looked upon the king. Hot to the heart, 

They smote; and, swift, on every side, 

His splendor faded as he fled. 

When night came back it came with melodies 
Of peace ; for weary wings no longer spread. 
In day- long flight. Low songs arise 
Of cooing birdi,, amid the branches covered, 

Wolfville, N. S. J. V. HUBIH. 



There is no real conflict between truth and 
politeness, what is imagined to be such is only 
the crude mistake of those who fail to discover 
their harmony. Politeness, taken in its best sense, 
is the graceful expression of respect, kind feeling 
and good will. 

A man who dwells on failure with discontent 
convicts himself of littleness, We cannot be mas- 
ters of ourselves till our sovereignty has been 
challenged and proved, The salutary shock comes 
on this side and that, an,d the courageous sufferer 
is taught the wealth of his resources. 

The cultivation of a woman's mind cannot he 
carried too high, but it must be a cultivation pro- 
per to her— to her constitution, her marked gifts, 
her work in the world, Woman is equal to man ? 
Yes, but equal by being herself, and not a pale 
copy of htm. .-..Archbishop of York, 
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Although Mr. Phillips Stewart is one of our 
youngest witters, his name and his work are, we 
feel sure, not unknown to many of our readers. 
He is a native of Ontario, and resides with rela- 
tives in Toronto. in his first year at University 
College, in that city, he was awarded a prize for a 
poem entitled " Columbus." Being printed in 
some of the newspapers, it drew attention to the 
author and elicited some favourable criticism. It 
was considered to be beyond the range, in thought 
and style, of the average prize poem. His suc- 
cess prompted Mr. Stewart to undertake fresh and 
more sustained flights. He began to realize that 
it was not merely the ardour of youth, aspiring to 
manifold excellence, that led him to write verse. 
Poesy to him was a reality, a living presence, 
whose influence he could feel, sometimes sadden- 
ing, with the sadness of deeper insight into the 
truth of things, but still elevating and upholding 
those who recognized her beneficent mission. 
The nature and drift of the control thus exerted 
over his mind Mr. Stewart soon learned. In 
"The Poet" he writes : 

" Ihou haat lips and eyes divine, 
A celestial life is thine. 
Patwott may grw ctM and pnh, 
Poesy's pleasures newer fail. 
O the poet's dream Ely**a» I 
O the ptstt's m»0c vm/m f 
Trse little volume in which this eorapossittort mA 
others of Mr. Stewart'* productive* are fouwd w&s 
published m London in tPij hy the w«M known 
nrm of Kegan, Paid, Trench & Co. Kefore 9t$f. 
sing out on a tour through pan of the 'M worid, 
esy&daSy that southern Europe which Mr. L A- 
SfUMMtcb has so admirably illustrated io his liter- 
ary and artistic studies, our young poet load gained 
some testing opportunities of trying his mental 
wings. He was for a time editor of the 'Varsity, 
and contributed to the Chicago Current. Hts 
book has had, we understand, more than the 
succes de merite, which is what some of even our 
deserving writers, who have published their works 
in Canada, have had to content themselves with. 
The first edition was soon bought up and a second 
called for. Of its contents, besides what we have 
mentioned, we may name the dedication, " To My 
Mother," " Evermore," " Keats " (a sonnet), and 
" De Profundis " as marked by grace and power. 
The thinking in " De Profundis," with its " obstin- 
ate questionings," shews a capacity for peering 
into the core of life's mystery and death's terrors 
which reveals no common mind. Again, in " A 
Sleeping News Girl " the cruel contrasts presented 
by adjustments with which we are too familiar to 
be greatly shocked are brought out with strong 
simplicity : 

" Thine is no life of flower and bird, 
And joys the seasons bring ; 
By vale and hill thou hast not heard 

The bleating lambs of spring. 
Thou has not seen green harvest shoot, 
Nor heard the streamlet's merry flute, 

Nor plucked one lily white 
From the clear tide, nor has thine eye 
Found in its waves the sapphire sky 
And vigil stars of night." 
Unless the gods who have so richly endowed 
him love him too well, we are sure to hear of Mr. 
Stewart again and with increasing favour. 

Much has been written concerning Mexico dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Until quite recently, 
however, it was a theme on which scholars and 
men of science built up theories more or less in 
harmony with reason and probability rather than 
a subject to be dealt with practically and from the 
standpoint of the living present, One English 
nobleman, Lord Kingsborough, spent a for nine in 
the endeavour to prove that the semi-civilised 
dwellers in Anahuac were of Semitic and, most 
likely, of Hebrew origin. 1'rescott told the story 
of the Conquest with more grace of style than 
critical acumen, The explorations of Stevens 
and Cathmvuod were the starting-point of really 
scientific investigation into the aboriginal history 



and culture of the Mexican and Central American 
races. A couple of years ago Desire Charney, 
with the added advantage of the latest improve- 
ments in pictorial and plastic reproduction, en- 
riched both Europe and America, or, at least, 
Paris and Washington, with a grand museum in 
which the student may examine the remains of the 
old civilization just as if he were on the spot. But 
simultaneously with the appearance of Mr. Char- 
ney's "Ancient Cities of the New World " have 
issued from the press several volumes treating 
almost wholly of Mexico as it is to-day, of its 
people, its resources, its development and its 
prospects. Noteworthy among these was the 
the "Study of Mexico," by the Hon. David A. 
Wells, who discussed the country and its inhabi- 
tants as an economist. Mr. S. B. Griffin gave, 
about the same time, the results of his observa- 
tions and reflections during a visit to Mexico, and 
Mr. John H. Rice was also moved to write a book 
about " Mexico, our Neighbour." AM these vol- 
umes have characteristic merits. Hut now we 
have still another work, more comprehensive in 
its scope than any of the preceding, for it tells 
" The Story of Mexico " from the very dawn of its 
history to the present, ft comes with au>bority, 
both from its connection with a trustworthy series, 
and from the reputation of the writer. Hhat 
Susan Hale assisted her father, the Kev. ¥„ 
Huh, tn writing H The Story of Spam," and " The 
Story of Mexico" i%, until i$*h the Story of g 
Spanish colony. Mm Hale did f»'/f« however, 
place alt her dependent on )tUxm%. 'Mm went 
10 the &#tmry hermit and learned m the spot 
what it aod it* petfph were iike. in m Mfywy 
tf>iy chapter she «ak** a wimy ei h*r 
fifm (A all uy'm% to realize kern its w»?M*p<!*M« 

'//iLi' in «• ■:>,./'- i'.i ..',1 \fi# CoH'JUiil'iJorti ytWjufa 

the ek>$e (A the firs* <p*arter of ».;.<; t.jt'xe&th 
twy, Site then tries u> yfcuu* u* tmsed the 
' shadowy tribes" that mxm aad wen m thos* 
obscure years that preceded the <x«nw% fA i^mm.. 
Then traditions are analyzed ami sifted. Toiler 
and Nahuas arid Mayas are discriminated. The 
legends of their poet-kings are examined for any 
substratum of fact. The customs and culture of 
the different nations are described. The advance 
of the invaders and the struggle which ended in 
the subjugation of Montezuma's subjects are 
graphically depicted. Then came the long rule ot 
the viceroys, lasting for 300 years. The era of 
independence, of revolution, ending sometimes in 
anarchy, sometimes in despotism, followed. Na- 
poleon HI. devised the remedy which he had 
applied in France, but the tragic collapse of the 
Mexican experiment foreshadowed the destined 
fall of his own domination. The republicans 
were victorious under Juarez : now Porfirio Diaz 
rules in his stead. In the story of the nations 
there is nothing stranger than "The Story of 
Mexico," and Miss Hale has brought out its 
salient features with judgment and skill. We 
know of no better text-book for those who would 
have a comprehensive and trustworthy history of 
that interesting country. Good illustrations add 
to its value. The publishers are G. P. Putnam Ov: 
Sons, New York. 

A few years ago Mr. William Saunders, FJLS.C, 
F.L.S., a gentleman whose services in connection 
with the Entomological Society of Ontario and as 
editor of the Canadian Entomologist are welt 
known, gathered the results of his investigations 
in the field of economic entomology into a good- 
sixed volume, which was brought out by the J. R, 
LippincoH Company, of Philadelphia, The title, 
" Insects injurious to Fruits,'" fairly indicated its 
character and the purpose that it was intended to 
serve. Insects injurious to the apple, the pear, 
the peach, the grape, the raspberry, and so on 
through the entire list of our native fruits, are 
carefully described and illustrated, and the mea- 
sures to be taken for their destruction clearly in- 
dicated. The work was welcomed by fruit-growers 
both in the United States, and Canada and in 
some five years the whole edition was exhausted. 
A second and revised edition has just been issued, 
with ample index and 440 woodcuts, by the same 
firm, Mr. Saunderson is the director of the Do- 
minion Experimental Farms and resides at Ottawa. 
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I IE WANTS TO BE A DUDE. 

" Now. Sam, tell me what would you like to be when you yet to be a nun ?" 
" A dude, Pa ! " 
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THE MEISTERSCHAFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E., TORONTO. 

French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in 10 weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going io the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 



GHSTOFMFLUID. 
Registered — A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 
HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
'44 St. Lawrence Main Street. 
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RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 

KKPAIKINO A SPECIALTY at lowest prices 
All work guaranteed. Send lor catalogue. 

H. P. DAVIE8 & CO., 22 Church St., 
Toronto. 



NERYOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRO CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalog* free- 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Hraces and 
Crutches kept in slock. 

A. NORMAN, 

4 QUEEN STREET E., - TORONTO. 
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Donald Morrison has been captured at last. 
The credit for his arrest is mainly due to two men, 
Constable MacMahon, of the Montreal police, 
and Peter Leroyer, the well-known half-breed 
hunter. The expedition to Megantic has not, 
therefore, proved fruitless after all. A man ac- 
cused of the gravest crime on the calendar has 
been at last taught the lesson that no person, 
however he may consider himself to be fortified 
against retributive justice by mistaken sympathy, 
can succeed in persistently defying the law with 
impunity. 

The Dominion Government has under con- 
sideration a series of resolutions recently passed 
by the Halifax Board of Trade with reference to 
the Atlantic mail service. The main point to be 
decided is the winter port and its definite mention 
in the contract. The Board of Trade lays stress 
on the advantages that Halifax offers for such a 
position — its safe approach, depth of water and 
secure anchorage, as well as immunity from tidal 
disturbances and freedom from fogs. The har- 
bour can, moreover, it is urged, be depended upon 
to remain open all the year round. 

There is one consolation on which communities 
and individuals can always fall back, whatever 
troubles may beset or disappointments worry 
them. They may be sure, if they only look care- 
fully around them, to discover some other com- 
munity or individual worse off than themselves. 
In Canada, for instance, we have no negro ques- 
tion, such as is now perplexing the statesmen of 
the Republic : we are fairly out of the track of the 
cyclones that desolate our neighbours, and we are 
not, like our fellow mortals in Dakota, a prey to 
the ravages of mice. Those small but destructive 
pests are, we are told, " so plenty in the blizzard 
district that the cat market has gone up, and toms 
and tabbies are being shipped west in carloads 
and sold at $2 apiece." 

The Winnipeg Commercial, while admitting 
that the President's proclamation regarding the 
taking of seal in Behring Sea had been misunder- 
stood at first, and assuming that, if it be accepted 
in its literal significance, it is not really calculated to 
excite any apprehension in Canada, thinks, at the 
same time, that it would be well to have some de- 
finite assurance on the subject. It points out — 
what is really a consideration — that, since the 
first rash claim on the part of the United States 
to the exclusive control of the fisheries in those 
wateri, an uneasy feeling has prevailed among 
Canadian fishermen, as though they were not 
quite sure what resentment might await them if 
they attempted to exercise what they believe to be 
their rights. It is even asserted that this under- 



current of fear has been strong enough in many 
cases to keep fishermen away from the haunts that 
would yield them the best harvest, thus virtually 
losing the profit of the season's work. That is a 
state of things which is simply intolerable, and 
the only way to prevent its repetition is to insist 
on a clear and open denial from Washington that 
the Government entertains the ideas which have 
caused this absurd alarm. 

The state of feeling which is said to exist in 
China at present towards the foreign population 
can hardly be contemplated with equanimity by 
the people of Canada. We can, it is true, felici- 
tate ourselves that it is not the Government or 
the people of the Dominion that provoked the 
tempest of retaliation that is ready to burst forth 
with indiscriminate and unreasoning passion on 
the devoted heads of European and American 
residents. There was a time when it was the 
French who were the objects of Mongolian wrath, 
and the closing years of the Empire witnessed the 
terrible revenge, for slights and domineering long 
tamely submitted to, of the Tientsin massacre. 
Who was to blame, it is needless to ask now. 
The blunder was expiated in the blood of scores 
of innocent people. M. Ferry's policy revived 
the dormant grudge at alien pride and contempt, 
but the menace was not carried out. For years 
past the Americans, while sending missionaries to 
China, have been treating the Chinese who landed 
on their shores as if they had no rights as men. 
The day of vengeance was postponed again and 
again. Fast fall the Pekin Government was in- 
sulted to serve political ends. Now it is appealed 
to for protection. What if Government and 
people come at last to think that forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue? The situation is certainly 
a critical one and we can only hope that rumour 
has exaggerated. 

We have taken a long time to define our bound- 
aries, both those which part Canada from her big 
neighbour and those which sever the provinces 
from each other. Nor has the decision in either 
case always given satisfaction. Although the late 
Sir Francis Hincks became reconciled, some years 
before his death, to the Ashburton treaty, few 
Canadians will be found to share in his satisfac- 
tion, and when we read, in the late Sir George 
Simpson's interesting record of his " Journey 
round the World," of that older Vancouver, the 
thriving nucleus of a great Canadian city, we can- 
not rejoice at an arbitration that set our boundary 
hundreds of miles north of it. The Seward pur- 
chase brought new complications, and we have 
still no defined boundary to our Northwest on 
the side of Alaska. For years the inhabitants of 
Ontario have been in doubt as to where their 
domain ended. In the latest published map of 
Canada, based on Government authority, that 
province is separated from Quebec by a line 
drawn due north from the head of Lake Temisca- 
ningue to James Bay. And that, it seems, is the 
line which is to be accepted as a settlement of 
the question, though Mr. Mercier is not yet satis- 
lied. There are some thriving French-Canadian 
settlers on the shores of Fake Temiseamingue, 
and the Fake St, John region is growing in popu- 
lation and wealth, hut, setting aside those com- 
paratively recent attempts at colonization, the 
inhabitants of the region north of the St, Fawrence 
have penetrated but a short distance into the 
interior. There is a vast expanse still to be 
occupied. 



A tabulated statement, in a report, just received, 
shows that the Royal Colonial Institute received, 
as gifts to its library, during the past year, 809 
volumes, 951 pamphlets. 22,419 newspapers, 8 
maps and 139 articles classed as miscellaneous. 
Among the most important of the donations were 
a complete set of the Hakltiyt Society':: proceed 
ings, 75 volumes; the latest edition of the Km 
cyclopaedia Britannica; a complete set of South 
Australian Faw Reports and Blorne's Description 
of the Island of Jamaica, published in 1672, the 
oldest book in the library. The Institute ac- 
knowledges its obligations to the various Colonial 
Governments for their parliamentary and other 
publications. Our own Government is credited 
with 31 volumes and 35 pamphlets. The uni- 
versities, the Royal Society of Canada, several 
historical and other societies, and about half a 
dozen newspapers are also among the Canadian 
contributors. As the Royal Colonial Institute 
aims to represent the resources, needs, progress, 
etc., of the entire colonial domain of Great Britain, 
it ought to be deemed a duty on the part of the 
colonies to help it in every way possible. The 
library, more especially, ought to be a centre of 
trustworthy information as to every subject con- 
nected with the colonies. ( )n the 1st of January last 
it contained 6,885 volumes, 2,863 pamphlets, and 
209 files of newspapers. Back numbers of 79 col- 
onial newspapers, for which there was not enough 
space at the Institute, were sent to the British 
Museum, where due care will be taken of them, 

A memorial, addressed, some time ago, by the 
Royal Colonial Institute to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, dealt with a subject of considerable 
interest to Canadians, as to other colonists. Ac- 
cording to the Imperial Legacy and Succession 
Duty Acts, the liability of property to pay duty 
depends upon the domicile of the deceased owner 
instead of on the situation of the property. A 
person who dies domiciled in the United King- 
dom, leaving property in a colony, may, therefore, 
be taxed twice, once by the Government of the 
former and again by the Government of the latter. 
The Council of the Institute contended that the 
liability of the estate of a deceased person to pay 
duty should, as in the case of probate duty, be 
determined not by his domicile, but by the locality 
of his estate at the time of his death, and urged 
upon the Chancellor of the Fxchoquer the advis- 
ability of introducing a measure into the Imperial 
Parliament to exempt personal property not 
situate in the United Kingdom from liability to 
pay legacy and succession duty. The reply was 
that the Fords of the Treasury could not see then' 
way to adopt the suggestion, as it would involve a 
considerable loss of revenue, and there would also 
be a risk of involving Great Brit tin in controversies 
with foreign Governments. The Council ol the 
Institute still, however, maintain that the prin- 
ciple for which they contend is a just one, as the 
present anomalous condition of the law presses 
unfairly on colonists and has the effect of deter 
ing persons domiciled in the United Kingdom 
from making investments in the colonies. 

FAIRY. 

Win, dares to say tl>»t fairy queens 

Come never now as limy BgO, 
Kre Utile maid* are in their teens, 

When daisies nod in the sunset glow ? 

There's many a secret in eyes that glisten, 
Till. I in a lime that no man hears, 

When little maids lean out to listen, 
Ami bluebell* tinkle for titty MIS- 
TS M. K.WMt-M'. 
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THE POWER OFVADVERTISING. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goschen, 
has, in presenting his budget, given the news- 
papers of Great Britain a grand gratuitous adver- 
tisement. The sale of coffee had, he said, largely 
fallen off of late, owing to the persistent advertising 
of their wares by the dealers in cocoa, the result 
of which was the establishment of a tremendous 
trade in that commodity. No more significant 
statement was, perhaps, ever made by a finance 
minister. Here we are informed, on the highest 
authority, that continuous advertising had suc- 
ceeded, in the course of a comparatively brief 
period, in producing what is equivalent to a 
dietetic revolution in British society. No more 
emphatic tribute was ever paid to one of the most 
important functions of the newspaper and peri- 
odical press. There is nothing, probably, in the 
range of human habit on which it is more difficult 
to work a change than the articles of food to which 
daily use has accustomed a community. And of 
such articles there are none which, in the course 
of generations, have acquired such an undisputed 
right to their places on the British breakfast table 
as the tea-urn and the coffee-pot. If a law were 
passed prohibiting the use of tea or coffee to the 
British householder, he would be a wise or bold 
statesman who would answer for the consequences. 
Temperance reformers may contemplate with 
complacency the gradual creation of such a change 
in public sentiment that the British workman will 
no longer look upon his beer as an inalienable 
right. But they have not yet ventured to propose 
an interdict on the tea and coffee of the British 
millions. Yet, without the least agitation, without 
mass meetings, without the aid of either pulpit or 
platform, the thing has been brought to pass in 
thousands of homes, the inmates of which have 
consented to forego their habitual beverages. 
How was the marvel accomplished? Simply by 
the insertion in certain newspapers and magazines 
of a few business-like words recommending a rival 
commodity. This is an economic fact of some 
importance, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not have deemed it worth mentioning. But 
it has also a lesson of deep interest to all persons 
who have wares to sell. It reveals, in a most 
striking manner, the wondrous power of adver- 
tising, and it is worth while to make enquiry as 
to the kind of advertising which produced so re- 
markable a result. If a notice of anything— a 
meeting, an auction, some specialty in food and 
dress, or a house to let or sell — appears a single- 
time in the columns of a journal in the ordinary 
way and is paid for — we call that an advertise- 
ment. But advertising, such as Mr. Goschen had 
in his mind, was something more than that. It 
was persistent advertising. Only persistent ad- 
vertising can have any effect on a busy, versatile, 
frivolous and distraught public. What is seen 
once or twice fades from memory, To impel the 
public mind with determination in any direction, 
it is necessary to agitate, whatever the object, 
question or cause at stake may be, A single 
grave and lucid article, lecture, speech or sermon 
may suffice to inspire a few earnest minds with 
fervour of purpose strong enough to carry them 
69 the goal of accomplishment. But the mass of 
mankind is hard to move, hard even to touch, 
fhe sarne truth, however obvious it may seem to 
the initiated, must be repeated over and over 
'frany times before it begins to make an impres- 
sion on the many. It is the same with advertis- 



ing. An advertisement may be seen a dozen 
times before it is even read. Hut gradually it 
wins its way to the inner consciousness and then 
it is never forgotten. Such a maker's name is 
henceforth associated with such a commodity and 
quis separabitj There are articles which we 
could easily mention that it would be well nigh 
impossible to disconnect from- certain names. 
Nor is there the least likelihood that the owners 
of those names ever regretted the outlay to which 
that association of ideas is due. 

The men whose names have thus literally be- 
come household words studied advertising as an 
art — the art of capturing and keeping the atten- 
tion, the interest, the sympathy, the custom of 
the public. To-day, advertising has become 
more than an art in the merely figurative sense. 
It has its special professors— its experts and its 
own organs. In one of these, the Office, we saw 
not long since some statistics touching the grow- 
ing practice of magazine advertising in the United 
States. Let any one lake up a copy of the Cen- 
tury, of Scribncr, of Harper or of Lippincott and 
he will see how thoroughly alive are the business 
classes among our neighbours to the importance 
of keeping constantly in touch with the more in- 
telligent order of readers. The advertising columns 
in those magazines furnish a key to the industrial 
and commercial life of 60,000,000 of people. In 
Canada, unhappily, we are still mainly dependent 
on the United Stales or Europe for our periodical 
literature. Our advertisers being, therefore, 
limited in their choice of mediums for communi- 
cating with the public, have become habituated to 
the daily newspaper as the ne phis ultra of their 
hopes. That such a restriction of their patronage 
is a mistake it is scarcely necessary to point out 
to those who have any knowledge of the use that 
is made of the monthlies and weeklies across the 
border and the ocean. The most profitable of all 
advertising is that which appeals to the readers 
of the high-class illustrated periodicals. In the 
States one firm may have its advertisement con- 
stantly in from three to a dozen such periodicals. 
Such advertising pays. In Canada we have so 
few monthlies and weeklies that the advertiser is 
saved from the perplexities of choosing. There 
is all the more reason why he should not neglect 
to avail himself of such periodicals as we have. The 
Dominion Illustrated circulates not only 
through the length and breadth of Canada, but 
over a great part of this continent and of Europe, 
as well as the more distant parts of both hemi- 
spheres. It has been complimented in England 
for its superiority to the British illustrated press. 
It is read with interest everywhere. It is, there- 
fore, an admirable medium for what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calls " persistent advertising." 
We invite our business readers to put it to the 

test. .-. . .— . 

HERE AND THERE. 

Gkromb on Mooekn Art. — The famous French 
artist, Gerome, contributes the following to an 
article on himself in the February Century: " You 
ask me about my method of teaching. It is very 
simple, but this simplicity is the result of long 
experience. The Question is to lead young people 
into a straightforward, true path ; to provide 
them with a compass which will keep them from 
going astray ; to habituate them to love nature 
(the true), and to regard it with an eye at once 
intelligent, delicate, and firm, being mindful of the 
plastic side. Some know how to copy a thing 
and will reproduce it almost exactly ; others put 
into it poetry, charm, power, and make of it a 



work of art. The first are workmen, the second 
are artists. An abyss separates the mason from the 
architect. To-day, in this epoch of moral and 
intellectual disorder, there seems to be a sovereign 
contempt for those who seek to elevate themselves, 
to move the spectator,- to have some imagination; 
for those who are not content to remain fettered 
to the earth, dabbling in the mud of realism. It 
is to-day the fashion to which all the world sacri- 
fices, because it is only granted to a few to have 
a well-balanced mind, and because it is easier to 
paint three fried eggs than it is to execute the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. But all this will 
pass like a shadowy phantom, and it need not 
make us uneasy." 

A Shakespeare Memorial. — A. painted glass 
window in memory of Shakespeare has just been 
placed in the hall of the Stationers' Company by 
Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, a member of the com- 
pany. The design is by the donor, who has 
been assisted in the final execution of the work 
by Messrs. Mayer and Co., of Munich and 
London. The centre of the window is occu- 
pied by a full-length portrayal of the poet in the 
attitude in which he is most usually represented, 
the authority for the likeness being the Chandos 
portrait now in the Ellesmere collection. The 
contour of the figure is derived from the statue of 
him by Roubillac in Westminster Abbey, and the 
signature at the foot, " William Shakespeare," is 
after an accurate tracing of the poet's signature to 
a deed now in possession of the Corporation of 
London. The motto " He was not foran age, but 
for all time," is beneath : and two medallions 
below represent the " Birthplace of Shakespeare " 
and the Church of Stratford-upon-Avon, between 
them being portrayed the arms and crest of the 
Shakespeare family. It may incidentally be men- 
tioned that two painted glass windows in memory 
of Caxton and Tyndale were placed in the hall 
last year, another, representing St. Cecilia, having 
been placed there in the previous year. The three 
windows are the gift of Mr, Edmund Waller. 



A SONG. 



Who would not brave the fiercest storm 

That ever shook a rafter, 
If only for the sweetened charm 

Of the calm that follows after! 

Who would not face the darkest night 

That ever followed even, 
If but to take renewed delight 

In the glowing noonday heaven '. 

Who would not quarrel with his love 
And brave the storm of sorrow, 

If only love's bright bliss to prove; 
With kisses on the morrow ? 
Ottawa. Arxiu r Wesr. 



SLACK TIDE, 



My boat is still in the reedy cove, 

Where the rushes hinder its onward course. 

For I care not now if we rest or move 

O'er the slumberous tide to the liver's source. 

My boat is fast in the tall dank weeds. 

And I lay my oars in silence by. 
And lean, and draw the slippery reeds 

Through my listless Singers carelessly. 

The bubbling froth of the surface foam 

Clings close to the side of my moveless boat 

Like endless meshes of honeycomb • 
And I break it off and send it afloat, 

A faint wind stirs, and I drift along 
Far down the stream to its utmost bound, 

And the thick, white foam- flakes gathering strong 
Still cling, and follow, and fold around. 

Oh, the weary green of the weedy waste, 
The thickening scum of the frothy foam, 

And the torpid heart by the reeds embraced. 
And shrouded and held in its cheerless home. 

The fearful stillness of wearied calm, 

The tired quiet of ended strife, 
The echoed note of a heart's sad psalm, 

The sighing end of a w asted life. 

The reeds cling close ami my cradle sways. 
And the white gull dips in the water's barm. 

And the heart asleep in the twilight haze 
Keels not its earth bonds, knows not alarm, 

Sonus; M, Ai.mon, 
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HON. M. J. POWER, 
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Right Rev. W. B. Bond, lux, Anglican Bishop oe 
Montreal — Montrealers will have little difficulty in re- 
cognising the portrait of this esteemed churchman. For 
some forty years his tall, commanding figure and handsome 
featuies have been familiar in the pulpits, the streets and the 
social circles of this city. During the greater portion of 
that long period Dr. Bond has been identified with St. 
George's Church. The career of Bishop Bond presents an 
example of what is extremely rare in his communion — his 
lordship having been, in succession, missionary, curate, 
rector, rural dean, canon, archdeacon, dean, bishop and met- 
ropolitan. In every one of these capacities he has shown a 
devotion to the work of his ministry which won him confi- 
dence and respect and at each stage justified his advance- 
ment to higher dignities and responsibilities. In Canada, 
which has had the benefit of all his labours as a clergyman, 
there was, when he assumed charge of it, no higher office 
in his church than that of chief pastor of the diocese of 
Montreal. If, for some ten years past, the metropolitical dig- 
nity has been no longer connected with it, the severance has 
been simply owing to Bishop Bond's self-abnegation. 
Deeming that the devolution of the Canadian primacy by 
the rule of seniority would prove an acceptable modus 
tmteudi and tend to the peace of the whole ecclesiastical 
province, he surrendered the precedence, in so far as his 
own personality was concerned. Like his two predecessors, 
in the See of Montreal, Bishops Fulford and Oxenden, Dr. 
Bond is a native of the south of England. He was born in 
Truro, Cornwall, an ancient archidiaconal centre, consti- 
tuted a bishopric some years ago, and in which the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury served his episcopal apprentice- 
ship. In 1S40, when in his twenty-fifth year, William 
Bennet Bond was admitted to the priesthood by the late 
Bishop of Quebec, Dr. G. J. Mountain. After acting for 
two years as travelling missionary, with his central station 
at Rasselltown, P.Q., he was appointed incumbent of La- 
chine, In those early years he displayed the ability, earn- 
estness and assiduity which have been so marked in his 
whole career. As assistant minister of St. George's, during 
the incumbency of the late Rev. Archdeacon Leach, D.C.L. 
{1S48-1862), and as rector of that church, after Dr. Leach's 
retirement (1862-1878), Dr. Bond was unwearied in the 
discharge of his pastoral duties. As an administrator he 
had bo superior among the clergy of 'he diocese — a qualifi- 
cation which made him an excellent rural dean. In 1863 
he was created a canon by Bishop Fulford. In 1870 he 
was nominated Archdeacon of Hochelaga by Bishop Oxen- 
den, and on tie death of the Very Rev. Dr. Bethune, in 
1873, he was made Dean of Montreal. The resignation of 
Bishop Oxenden, in 1878, making it necessary to elect a 
successor, the choice of the synod fell upon Dean Bond. 
Bishop Fulford, who was appointed by the Crown to the 
See of Montreal in 1850, was ten years later elevated by the 
same authority to the rank of metropolitan. When for that 
mode of appointment synodal election was substituted, the 
concentration in Montreal of the twofold dignity— thus put- 
ting a newly consecrated bishop over his brethren of the other 
sees — gave rise to unwelcome complications. Dr. Bond, 
therefore, withdrew his claim 10 the primacy, and the 
Bishop of Fredericton, as the earliest occupant of the epis- 
copal bench, became ip$o facto metiopolitan. Bishop Bond 
bears his years well. If it cannot be said of him that his 
eye is not dim nor his natural force abated, he has, at least, 
more of the v igour of his prime than most men carry beyond 
their three score and ten. Some great sorrows, as well as 
unceasing labour and official cares, have helped to bow 
that majestic frame. About twenty-five years ago Dr. 
Boad lost a son to whom he was much attached ; some 
years ago Mrs. Bond was called suddenly away ; and the 
death of his daughter, Mrs. Robertson, was a third blow 
which demanded the exercise of firmest faith Col. V rank 
Bond, for many years lieutenant -colonel of the Prince of 
Wak* Regiment, and Major E. L. Boad, are sons of the 
Bishop. Mr. Alexander Robertson, Secretary of the Har- 
bour Commissioners, is his son -is- law. 

The Hok. Michael Joseph Powee, Speaker or the 
Nov a Scotia Hocse of Assembly, — This gentleman, 
whose portrait our readers will find on another page, has 
long been * prominent figure in the Nova Scottan capital, 
of which he is a native. Bora on the 23rd of February, 
1834, of parents who were both from Waterford, Ireland, 
Mr, Power wast educated at the Union Academy, Halifax. 
A* a basjne** man he soon achieved success, and be has been 
for years the army contractor of the Imperial Government 
for land transport. His capacity for public life early 
attracted attention, and he has filled a number of important 
civic portions— having been an alderman, chairman of the 
city Board of Work*, vice-chairman of the lWrd of School 
Commissoneris, Commissioner of Public Gardens, and 
President of the Charitable Irish Society, In his younger 
days he took an active interest in military affair*, and held 
a cot»ffli«if/n is the 63rd Battalion of Rifles, from which he 
retired with the rank of captain. He is also a J. P, for the 
county of Halifax. At the general election* of September, 
1878, Mr. Vomer, with the Hon. P. C. Hill (then Premier 
and ProvindaJ Secretary) and Mr. Donald Archibald, ex- 
M.P.P., now High Sheriff of the county, were the candi- 



dates of the Liberal party for the city, in opposition to 
Messrs. C. J. McDonald, W. D, Harrington and John 
Pugh, The Conservatives carried the day, but in 1882, Mr. 
Power, along with the Hon. W. S. Fielding (now Provin- 
cial Secretary and Premier) and Mr, J. G. Foster, against 
Messrs, W, D, Harrington, Jonathan Parsons and John 
Pugh, was elected. Again, in 1886, Mr. Power, the Hon. 
Mr. Fielding and Mr. Wm. Roche, jr., defeated Messrs. 
John V Payzant, W. D. Harrington and James N. Lyons 
by over 1,000 majority. When the Legislature met Mr. 
Power was elected Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. Power, 
who is a Roman Catholic, has been married since Nov. 20, 
1S60, his wife being a daughter of the late P. Kent, Esq., of 
Halifax. 

The Rev. F. X. A. Labjkxle, Deputy-Minister of 
Agriculture for the Province of Quebec— The 
name of Cure Label le is better known to both sections of 
our population than that of any other clergyman of his 
Church in this province. His handsome, genial face and 
vigorous, active frame are not unfamiliar in the streets of 
our chief cities. Of late Quebec has naturally had a fuller 
claim to his presence than Montreal, on the streets of which he 
used to be a familiar figure. Cure Label le will live in our 
history by the name which his earnest and energetic patriot- 
ism has won for him — that of "Apostle of Colonization." 
By word, by pen, by act, on the platform, in the pulpit, 
and in the trackless forest, which he has done so much to 
open up to culture and civilization, Mr. Labelle has been 
indefatigable in the cause of which the motto is : " Let us 
take possession of the soil." Born on November 14, 1834, 
at the pretty village of Ste. Rose, Laval county, he was, in 
his tenth year, sent to the Seminary of St. Therese. 
There he made good and sure progress, his favorite studies 
as his mind progressed being philosophy and history. De- 
ciding to become a priest, he was in 1858 admitted to minor 
orders, and for three years afterwards remained at the Sem- 
inary of Ste. Therese as a teacher. In 1855 he removed to 
the Grand Seminary, Montreal, where, having devoted him- 
self exclusively to the study of theology, he was in due time 
ordained priest by Mgr. Pinsonneault in his native village. 
He served for some time as vicaire to Father Vinet, now a 
prelate of the Holy See, in the parish of Sault-au-RecolIet. 
Thence he moved to St- Jacques le Mineur, and in 1859 he 
was sent to the mixed border parish of St. Antoine Abbe 1 , 
as first resident cure. The task of organization which 
there awaited him was no easy one, but he overcame the 
obstacles in his way and left the newly constituted parish 
fairly prosperous, when in 1859 Mgr. Bourget appointed 
him to Lacolle. There new triumphs rewarded his energy, 
determination and tact, and when he left Lacolle in 1868, 
not only the Catholic but the Protestant portion of the 
community had come to recognize his ability and moral 
worth. On the occasion of the Fenian raid in 1866 his 
conduct excited general admiration. While not forgetting 
the peaceful mission of his sacred office, he inspired his peo- 
ple with courage to resist an aggression so unjustifiable. 
The great crisis in Cure Labelle's career took place when 
he passed from Locolle to the more important sphere with 
which his labours were to be so long associated. St. 
Jerome was admirably fitted to be the central point of the 
great work which for twenty years has so largely employed 
his faculties. He saw with sorrow that many of his fellow 
countrymen were turning their backs on the rich areas that 
were at their disposal to add to the population and strength 
of an alien nationality. To retain those would be wan- 
derers on their native soil, and to make them prosperous 
and contented with their lot in their own land— that was the 
aim he kept steadily before him. How he set about putting 
it in execution, and how he succeeded in gaining to his 
views and efforts the influence of the Government, the 
higher clergy and of the most influential men in the prov- 
ince—to make that clear would require a volume rather than 
a sketch. Suffice it to say that Abbe Labelle was not the 
man to look back once he had put his hand to the plough. 
Colonization roads, in the first place, railways, as soon as 
the money to build them could be procured, a generous 
land-grant policy strenuously prosecuted— these were the 
agencies by which he assured himself and others of success. 
IBs perseverance was indomitable. No discouragement 
daunted bim. If he could not get steel rails for his -rail- 
way, he would try stout wooden ones and trust to Provi- 
dence. To his impulse railway exten ion in this province 
(and indirectly throughout the rest of the Dominion) is 
largely doe. Bat the Northern Colonization Railway is his 
darling achievement. Hit foresight recognized the folly of 
leaving oar own vast North unoccupied — that mighty expanse 
of wood-land and agricultural and pastoral land stretching 
away up to the watershed that parts the Hudson's Bay sys- 
tern from ours, and of which the gate of entrance is night to 
bis beloved St. Jerome. A trunk line to begin with— and 
the future of that great North was assured. Again and 
again AbM Labelle's friends regretted that his office as a 
clergyman prevented him accepting positions to which no 
one wag better entitled or better suited than he. It re- 
mained for the Hon. Mr. Mercier to overcome those scruples 
and to convince AbW Labelle that there were functions 
which he could fill with more advantage to the country than 
any one else, without derogating from his dignity or useful 
ness Ri a priest. The only surprise which his acceptance 
of office excited among bis former friends was at the cir- 
cumstances under which it took place— circumstances which 
seemed to imply a change of political allegiance. But 
with party. Cure Labelle can reply, a priest has nothing to 
do ! his (jingle aim is the good of his people. 

The Hon. Frank Smith, Senator, p.t.V -We presses! 
our render* in this issue of the Dominion Iu.rs i katih. 



with the portrait of a gentleman whose name is, doubtle*i 
familiar to many of them. The Hon, Frank Smith, though 
in the decline of life, having been born at Richfield, Coi 
Armagh, Ireland, in 182 1 , is still full of vigour and stiff/ 
prise. The greater part of hi* career has been passed sn 
Ontario, where he has long been known as a business rim 
of energy and resource. In 1866 he was elected mayor t'f 
the city of London. In 1871 he was nominated to th<- 
Senate under the first Dominion ministry of Sir John Mat" 
donald, In lfe82, after the general election, he was called 
to the Privy Council and accepted a petition in the Cabinet' 
without, however, taking charge of a portfolio. The Has 
Senator Smith resides in Toronto. He is president of the 
London and Ontario Investment Company, of the Horn 
Savings and Loan Company, of the Toronto City PassengM 
Railway and of the Northern Railway Company. By reli- 
gious profession Mr. Smith is a Roman Catholic. 

The Hon. John O stioak, M.P., Minister of ISLAM 
Revenue, — Mr. Costigan, whose portrait will be found m 
another page of this issue, is a native of this province, hav- 
ing been born at St. Nicholas, P.Q., on the 1st of February, 
1835. IIe was educated at the College of St. Anne, where 
he gave evidence of those intellectual powers which he has 
since turned to account. Having determined to settle in 
New Brunswick, and completed his course in law, he soon 
manifested an interest in public affairs, and, in iS^i, wa s 
asked to stand as a candidate for the representation of 
Victoria in the legislature of that province. He was 
elected and occupied his seat until 1866. After the passage 
of the British North America Act made New Brunswick 
one of the provinces of the Dominion, he was returned to 
the House of Commons for the same county, which he hi? 
represented uninterruptedly ever since. In May, 1882, he 
became Minister of Inla :d Revenue, a position which he 
still holds. As a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Mr. Costigan h?s been regarded as the defender in Parlia- 
ment of the interests of his co-religionists in New Bruns- 
wick. In that capacity he made a strenuous effort to have 
the New Brunswick School Act, which did away with the 
separate school system, disallowed, but the opinion that the 
question was of provincial jurisdiction prevailed. As a 
Canadian of Irish descent, Mr. Costigan has ever been alive 
to the welfare of his compatriots of Irish origin. It was a; 
representing their sentimenls that, in 1882, he moved the 
resolution for a petition to Her Majesty that Home Rule be 
granted to Ireland. That Mr. Costigan's services have 
not been unappreciated by those in whose behalf he has so 
consistently laboured was evinced bz the splendid gift to 
him of a residence in Ottawa from a number of his ad- 
mirers. Mr. Costigan has been married since 1855, ^ s 
wife being a daughter of Mr, John Ryan, of Grand Falls, 
N. B. 

H.B. Co.'s Post, Long Lake.— This is another post of 
the Lake Superior district, of which we have given some 
glimpses in previous numbers. The lake at the head of 
which it is situated is more than fifty miles long, but ex- 
tremely narrow, seldom attaining a breadth of more than 
four miles, and sometimes not exceeding half a mile. The 
northern end of lx>ng Lake lies close to the water-shed that 
parts the Hudson Kay from the Lake Superior systems. 
The post may now be reached from Schreiber, a station of 
the C. P.R., almost directly south of it. The geological 
character of the stretch of country from Sudbury to Port 
Arthur, which includes Long Lake and its surroundings, 
has been thus described : " For about seventy miles it 
passes over Huronian rocks. Thence to about fifteen miles 
from the Nepigon river the Laurentian is the most widely 
spread formation, though intersected by beds of Huronian, 
with extensive granitic and dioritic intrusive masses " It is 
rich in minerals and has attracted much attention of late, 
especially the tract between Long Lake and Lake Nepigon 
and the shore of lake Superior. Port Arthur, the capital 
of the district, is already a place of importance and is des- 
tined in time to become a great city. The scene depicted 
in our engraving gives evidence of advancing civilization. 
The defensive aspect— stockades, etc. — which were deemed 
to justify the name of fort being absent, and the buildings 
resembling the home of a well-to-do pioneer rather than the 
local centre of a great suasi- military organisation. To the 
sportsman, the explorer and the huntsman, these strong 
holds of the great company, with their courteoas and 
hospitable oficers, are ever welcome lodges in the wilder- 

Old Wbm.aki> Canal, rear or St. Pai l Street, St. 
Catharines.— The old Welland Canal is associated with 
the first great industrial awakening of Cppet Canada and 
with a public man— the late Hon. VV. H. Merrill -than 
whom no one has deserved better of our country. The idea 
of the undertaking first occurred to him while he was serv- 
ing as a militia officer in the war of iSu. The fits* 
was not turned, however, until November .;o, 18.14. P 
the " Life " of Mr. Merritt, by his son, the reader will W 
many interesting particulars regarding the inception ami 
progress of the work. The picture which we present to our 
readers to day is an admirable example of the combination, 
in Canada, of what is attractive in scenery, with the many- 
sided vigour and enterprise of a progressive industrial life* 
" In these peaceful and prosperous days," write-, one t>f the 
contributors to Pktmrtsfmt CaiMffe, "the Niagara district ts 
covered with pleasant homesteads, thriving villages, BfflJ 
market towns., but it can boast of only one city, Phat is 
St. Catharines, built OB the line of the Welland Canal, three 
miles from its port of entry, and the chief shipping, manu- 
facturing and trading emporium of the pcmm-ula." 
name does honour to nut only the w«fe of the Hon. W, tt> 
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Merritt, but also commemorates the ladies who shared the 
happiness of two other prominent, landowners of the dis- 
trict, those of Col. John Butler and the Hon. Robert Ham- 
ilton, who all had a share in building up the place. The 
real founder of its prosperity was, however, Mr. Merritt, 
to whose great scheme St. Catharines owes its rise from a 
petty village to an important commercial town. The old 
canal abounds along its course in Charming landscapes, 
sometimes suggesting glimpses of canal-crossed England. 
The scene in our engraving may be taken as fairly character- 
istic. Away oil* in the background rise the grand old woods 
of which Sangster has sung so sweetly. In the nearer dis- 
tance we catch sight of the G.W.R, bridge, with a train of 
ears just passing over it. Then tilling the body of the pic- 
ture we see the canal and lock No. 3, with steamboats on 
their way through. Enough of St. Catharines is comprised 
in the foreground to give us an idea of what it is like and to 
justify the praises which it has elicited from residents and 
visitors. The works of renovation, enlargement and gen- 
eral improvement to which the new canal owes its existence 
were begun in 1875, and the result is sure to compensate 
many times for the additional outlay. 

Group of Royal Canadian Academicians and of 
Associates of the Royal Canadian Academy.— We 
present to our readers in this engraving a representative 
group of members of our Canadian Royal Academy of Art. 
Five of the gentlemen who compose it were on the roll of 
the Academy, as founded by the Marquis of Lome. The 
project was foreshadowed in his lordship's address at the 
formal opening of the Art Gallery in this city in May, 1879, 
and in the following year the Academy was duly organized, 
its first annual exhibition being held at Ottawa in March, 
1880, and similar gatherings having taken place in successive 
years since that date. Like its British prototype, the Aca- 
demy is composed of academicians and associates. There 
are also associated designers and associate architects. In 
our picture.Messrs. L, R. O'Brien, R. Harris, Forshaw Day, 
J. W. H. Watts and J. Smith were among the original 
nominees of the founder, Mr. O'Brien being called to the 
honour of presiding over the institution, and Mr. Smith 
being appointed its treasurer. Mr. O'Brien is well known 
in connection with Picturesque Canada, the pictorial super- 
vision of which was entrusted to him. The name and work 
of Mr. Harris are well known to our Montreal readers. 
Like Mr. Forshaw Day, who is connected with the Military 
College, Kingston, he came westward from the Maritime 
Provinces. Mr. Brymner (Mr. Harris's successor in our Art 
School), Mr. Hutchison (architect), Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, 
Mr. 0. R. Jacobi, Mr. A. T. Taylor, M.R.I. B.A., and 
Messrs. Watts, Foster and Forbes are all well known per- 
sonally or by reputation, to most of our readers. Mr. 
Hamilton McCarthy, R.C.A., is a sculptor some of whose 
works have already been Illustrated and described in the 
Dominion Illustrated. 

Interior of the Basilica, Quebec— -The first paro- 
chial chapel of Quebec was built by Champlain in 1632, in 
honour of Notre Dame de Recouvrance, in fulfilment of the 
vow he had made when he was obliged to abandon to the 
brothers Kerkt the city which he founded. That chapel, 
erected almost on the site of the present English Cathedral, 
was destroyed by fire in 1640. The clergy of Quebec then 
determined to construct a more spacious edifice. '1 he first 
stone was laid by Father Lallemant in 1647, on tne site of 
the present Cathedral, the land being given by Guillaume 
Couiilard. It was in the form of a cross, 100 feet long by 
38 feet in breadth, and was terminated in 1650. The Rev. 
Father Poncet said the first Mass in it on Christmas Eve in 
the same year. In 1666 it was solemnly dedicated by Mgr. 
de l-aval. Till the Conquest there was a chapter which recited 
the canonical office every day, thus enhancing the splendour 
of the religious service. The Cathedral of 1748 was entirely 
destroyed during the siege of 1759. In 1766 a new one was 
begun, which was opened for public worship in 1:7.71. In 
1774 Bishop Briand asked all the members of his diocese to 
contribute towards the embellishment of the Cathedral, which 
was Mill defective in many respects. Mgr. Signay, also, 
while he was cur<: of Quebec, had several repairs made and 
provided the structure with two sacristies. Mgr. Baillar- 
geon, who succeeded Mgr. Signay as cure, had the old 
portal replaced in 1843 by a new cut-stone facade, accord- 
ing to a model prepared for the purpose by Mr. Thomas 
liaillarge, architect. " Lovers of antiquity," wrote M. 
1'Abbe' (now Monseigneur) Legale, "saw the old physiog- 
nomy of their church give place to a new and more pre- 
tentious aspect, which, though more sumptuous, was still 
somewhat heavy, especially when charged, as it was later 
on, by the tower. It was not by the wish of M. Baillargeon 
that the addition was made, but his Lordship was over- 
ruled by the majority of his council, who thought their 
taste superior to his." It was in 1859 that the massive 
stoves were introduced to heat the Cathedral. Until that 
date the faithful had uj depend upon the fervour, more or 
less intense, of their devotion to protect them from the 
rigours of the winter. The choir of the Cathedral is re- 
markable for its majestic baldaquin, which is admirably 
adapted to set oil the grander ceremonies of religion. 
When the Cardinal officiates en the great pontifical festivals, 
there are few churches in the world that oiler a more mag- 
nificent spectacle than the Cathedral of Qucliec, This 
church is 200 feet in length. The nave, without being 
rich, pleases the eye at once by its simplicity and the beauty 
of its lines. The ancient edifice gives an impression of 
style, a characteristic which always attracts strangers and in 
which so many modern Churches are lacking. In this re- 
spect it stands out in favorable contrast with some other 
churches of recent construction in this province and even in 
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the ancient capital. Some architects, indeed, knowing that 
their public is not very strong in the matter of church- 
building, seem to delight in raising structures that have 
neither style nor character, sometimes not even solidity. 
I he ornaments of the cathedral which serve for the pontifi- 
cal offices arc of great richness. A complete set was given 
by Louis XIV, to Mgr. Saint-Vallicr. It. is now, of 
course, too old to be used, except on rare occasions. An- 
other set was made at. Lyons during the administration of 
Mgr. Turgeon, which for splendour and taste is the admir- 
ation of all connoisseurs. Nine bishops of Quebec have 
been interred under the choir of the cathedral -de Laval, 
de Lauberivicie, Briand, Hubert, Plessis, Panet, Signay, 
Turgeon and Baillargeon, The remains of Mgr. de Laval 
repose now, however, under the vaults of the chapel of the 
Seminary. On the occasion of the festival of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the erection of the See of Quebec, 
the Pope raised the Cathedral to the rank of a minor 
Basilica. The Cathedral possesses a number of remarkable 
relics. Among them one is especially noteworthy— a por- 
tion of one of the arms of the Apostle Paul, which is placed 
in the cupola that crowns the chief altar. 

Residence of Walter McDonald, Esq., Co-Pro- 
prietor of the Glendyer Mills, Mabou, C.B This 

engraving gives at once a glimpse of pretty scenery and a 
revelation of industrial progress. The view of Mr. Mc- 
Donald's home, with its background of forest and its fore- 
ground of pasture land, sloping down to the stream whose 
waters have evidently been turned to account, is character- 
istically Canadian. Even in the older provinces, out of the 
virtually boundless expanse of habitable land, only a little 
plot here and there has as yet been occupied. Yet, on the 
other hand, how thoroughly has nature been subdued where 
the pioneer has broken ground, and what an old-world look 
have some of the chosen abodes of our prosperous men. 
The Mabou district, though by no means new in point of 
settlement, may, in some respects, be reckoned among the 
later conquests of well-directed enterprise. The river that 
gives it its name combines the substance and force of many 
streams— some of which coax the angler with allurements 
of trout and salmon and other denizens of the waters. The 
country through which they pass is fertile and the scenery 
at the mouth of the Mabou is considered very fine. The 
village of Mabou, though small as yet, shows vigorous life, and 
in that life the Glendyer Mills constitute a noteworthy feature. 

La Rosf.e, by E. Lansyer, Angus Collection. — 
Emmanuel Lansyer, Vendeean by birth, studied painting 
with Viollet-le-Duc, Courbet and d'Harpignies. In his 
choice of subjects he is unpretentious, aiming rather to bring 
out fresh orcommonly unperceived features in familiar, every- 
day scenes, to any hunt after what is prima facie sensational. 
Nature to him has many aspects, the diversity of which 
escapes careless observers. Submitted nameless to the pub- 
lic, comprising amateurs or even artists, the motive of this 
picture might be apprehended by but few. Yet, the subject 
is an extremely old one. It has drawn to it the thoughts of 
poets — incidentally, at least— since the Muses were born of 
Memory and Reflection. That ancient questioner, Job, 
included it among the marvels of creation, and a long suc- 
cession of bards have taken up the theme. It is one of the 
phenomena of that Proteus, to whose multitudinous develop- 
ment Ruskin has given so much thought — a phenomenon 
to which, perhaps, art has not always done justice. One of 
Lansyer's merits is his conscientious perseverance. If he 
undertakes to illustrate a phase of nature, he will look her 
steadily in the face until she reveals at least a part of her 
secret. For a full appreciation of his success here we 
must send our readers to the gallery, but our engraving 
has not failed in indicating to what triumph Mr. Lansyer 
aspired and to how much of it he can lay claim. It is, in- 
deed, a remarkable picture which does no discredit to the 
artist's cross and medals. 

The Huntsman, by Kowalski, ANGUS Collection.— 
This is one of the pictures of that welcome donation with 
which Mr. R. B. Angus recently enriched our Art Gallery, 
and which our readers have already had opportunities of ad- 
miring. It is a fine example of what Kowalski can do in 
his moments of high inspiration. The season, the hour, 
the character of the ground, eagerness of pursuit, concen- 
tration of aim, are well depicted in the advancing figures, 
The action of each of them is a study in itself. Our 
engraving gives a good idea of the general effect. 

Lac Houchkttk. — This lake, of which a picturesque 
view is afforded on another page, is situated near the head 
waters of the river Ouiatchouan, in the county of Chicou- 
limi. It is connected with Lake Ouiatchouan, and is within 
a short distance of Commissioners Lake, from which it is 
separated by the Blueberry Hills. Though not hemmed in 
by mountains like Lake Edward and Cedar Lake, Lac Bou- 
chette is prettily situated and possesses many attractions for 
tourists. It is four miles long, and the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway runs within a very short distance of its 
easterly shore, about l6o miles from the city of Quebec, 
Owing to its relative proximity to some of the settlements 
south of lake St. John, l ac Houchette lacks in some degree 
the wild grandeur that characterizes other lakes in this 
northern country, whose natural surroundings have escaped 
the desecrating axe and fire of the lumberman and the 
squatter. 

Ijic A tlx Ci-tirhs.- -Cedar Lake, a glimpse of a small 
portion of which is afforded in one of the illustrations in 
this number, is better known by its French name, Lac aux 
Cedreti, or by Us Indian title of Kiskisink, It lies close to 
the line of railway, at a distance from Quebec of 135 miles, 
or H miles beyond Lake Kdward, Like the latter sheet of 
water, it is one of the very few lakes in this district, easily 
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accessible by railway, that has not been let by the Provin- 
cial Government to some private fishing club. Cedar Lake 
has been leased by the railway company, whose agent* i**ue 
passes to those desirous of enjoying the splendid trout fish- 
ing which it offers to sportsmen. The trout in this lake run to 
a very large size, one taken through the ice a few weeks ago 
weighing 15 lb«. Its waters also abound in dory and. white 
fish. It?, scenery is really magnificent- Richly wooded 
mountains descend abruptly into its limpid waters, not only 
to mark their confine*, but to dot them here and there with 
wild and rocky islets. Upon its shore the Metabetchouan 
f ishing Club have erected a commodious log house and 
established their headquarters, while the twenty lakes they 
have leased are in the immediate vicinity and afford fine 
sport. Mr. Theo, W, Downs, United States consul at 
Quebec, leased this reserve from the Government, and when 
the club was formed turned the lease over to the new 
organization. The club is composed principally of residents 
of Connecticut, Senator O. H. Piatt being the President. 



CHARLES HEAVYSECE. 

Reference has already been made in the Do- 
minion Illustrated to the paper on the author 
of " Saul," read before the Society of Canadian 
Literature on the 25th of March. The occasion 
was rendered more interesting by the presence of 
several persons who had known Heavysege. Mr. 
George Martin, one of the poet's oldest and most 
intimate friends, occupied the chair, and the 
essayist was Mr. G. H. Flint, of the Witness, the 
journal with which Heavysege had been so long 
connected. The paper was valuable, both as a 
biography and a criticism, Mr. Flint having evi- 
dently spared himself no pains in collecting from 
a variety of sources, whatever would shed fresh 
light on the career, character and genius of a 
poet of whom Canada, and Montreal especially, 
has reasons to be proud. The views of eminent 
critics who had pronounced judgment on Heavy- 
sege's merits, presented by Mr. Flint, made quite 
an imposing array, the list comprising, with 
others, the names of Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Emerson. He also 
read a number of carefully chosen passages from 
the poet's writings in illustration of his thought 
and style and peculiar power. The following is 
the substance of the paper :— 

Charles Heavysege was born in Liverpool, 
England, on May 2nd, tSi6. His father was a 
master cabinet-maker in fair circumstances, and 
gave his children such an education as the middle 
classes of Englishmen obtained in those days. 
Heavysege, in writing of himself to Charles. 
Lanman, says : " I have been, and am now, one 
of what is called the working class, a circumstance 
of which I am rather proud than otherwise ; but 
my father was the heir to a patrimony which, 
from a romantic idea of justice, he, on coming of 
age, sold, and divided the proceeds amongst his 
relatives, and so reduced himself from the condi- 
tion of a yeoman to that of one dependent on his 
own hands. My maternal grandfather, too. 
wasted a small fortune in the indulgence of a too 
gay and hospitable disposition, which eventually 
brought him to end his days in an inferior posi- 
tion." It was probably through this gay spend- 
thrift that the author inherited his artistic and 
poetic taste. At any rate, it was supposed to be 
hereditary on his mother's side of the house. 
His parents were very strict in their religious 
views and in the control of their children, and 
the father gave them but little latitude in the mat- 
ter of reading. Milton appears to have been the 
first author who had a lasting influence in Heavy- 
sege's character. He was also filled with a love 
for Gray's " Elegy." He subsequently saw "Mac- 
beth " acted on the stage and was seized with the 
ambition to be an actor, and, also, with the more 
practical one to obtain a copy of the works of the 
poet of all time. His father, believing Shakes- 
peare to be an injurious book, would not procure 
hint a copy, but* his mother gave him a small 
amount weekly until sufficient was saved to pur- 
chase the volume, which he treasured all through 
his life, and which is still in the possession of his 
family. These books guided the direction of his 
thought and the character of his literary work. 

He was apprenticed to a carver and soon be- 
came a fust-class workman. On completing his 
apprenticeship, he started business for himself 
and employed several men. But he did not seem 
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to have thai business tact necessary to compete 
with the world, and, having married ten years 
previously, he eame to Montreal in 1853, on the 
invitation of a gentleman here, and followed his 
occupation as a journeyman carver. This change 
may be considered, m respect to his literary work, 
the most fortunate of his life, tor, having no busi- 
ness cares or details to trouble him, and a fair 
salary, he was able to give much time and thought 
to composition. It was while he was thus engaged 
that "Saul," "Jephthah's Daughter" and "Count 
Filippo," his principal works, were written. 

In 1862,011 the advice of his friends, he be- 
came a journalist, first being engaged on the 
Montreal Transcript and then on the Montreal 
Wtbuss. They hoped that this would stimulate 
his poetic ability, but, instead, the endless grind 
and routine almost destroyed it. 

His earliest poem, a juvenile effort, showing 
evidence of great ability, was entitled " The Re- 
volt of Tartarus," copies of which are very scarce. 
Tt was printed without the author's name. He 
next published (also anonymously) a volume of 
fifty sonnets, abounding in lofty ideas and marked 
by great beauty of expression. 

His third and most important work was "Saul." 
His facts for this poem were drawn from the 
Bible, and his conceptions of poetical effects from 
the works he had read. This work, which made 
a volume of 3 28 octavo pages, was published in 
1857, and though at first it fell flat on the market, 
it finally sold well, passing through four editions 
(two Canadian and two American), which now 
are all exhausted, and gave the author a high rank 
in the world of American literature. 

In i860 he published "Count Filippo," a work 
of unequal merit, containing many beautiful pas- 
sages. " Jephthah's Daughter," which was by far 
his most artistic and highly finished work, was 
brought out in 1864. Other works, less notable, 
were a prose novel entided "The Advocate," an 
ode to Shakespeare and a poem entitled "Jezebel," 
in the New Dominion Monthly. 

Some two years before his death, his health 
failing, he resigned his post as city editor of the 
Witness, and again turned his thoughts to poetry. 
He often expressed his desire to review " Count 
Philippo" and to leave it perfect. This desire 
grew stronger as his days grew shorter, but he 
was cut down, before the work was fairly begun, 
on July 14th, 1876, at the age of sixty. The only 
unpublished poem left behind him was "The 
Dark Huntsman," which had been submitted to 
the Canadian Monthly and which was published 
in that magazine the month following his death. 
He left no traces of many fragmentary poems and 
short completed ones that he had written, all 
being burned by himself. His practice was to 
destroy everything in print or manuscript chat 
did not please him —and he was a severe critic of 
his own works. In his last days he used to say 
there were but two works worthy to be preserved, 
the Bible and Shakespeare. 

He had the usual melancholy which is the 
companion of great genius as it approaches to the 
close of life. Nevertheless, the strength of his 
mind was such that he arose to a serene peace, 
met the approaches of the destroyer with forti- 
tude, and closed his career in a manner full of 
beautiful recollections to his admiring friends. 

His widow and family now reside in Winnipeg, 
It would seem to be a fitting thing if some special 
effort were made to honour our city by connecting 
it by some visible token with the name of Charles 
Heavysege. A statue in one of our squares or 
other evidence that he has not been forgotten 
would be a graceful act, while the fact that his 
works are out of print would indicate a direction 
for effort on the part of the Society of Canadian 
Literature, 



Do to-day's duty, fight to-day's temptation, and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by looking 
forward to things which you cannot see, and could 
not understand if you saw them. 

The mystic mazes of Thy will, 

The shadow* of celestial light, 
Are part the power of human skill y— 

Uut what th' Eternal acts it right, 

-^C/iul/mtoti, 



The Lady in Muslin. 



The girl came nearer to me and fixed her eyes, 
fast filling with tears, on me in a way that was 
quite trying. 

"Margaret," she continued in a shaky voice, 
" has always been so dear to me, I can scarcely 

credit all this — scarcely believe that She 

has much to excuse her." Again, the young lady 
paused. 

" It's a very serious affair," I said, gravely, be- 
ginning to understand to what she alluded. 

" Very," she answered, dropping her voice. 
" You may imagine the shock it gave me when she 
told me all about it, only a week ago, when Geoffy 
was first taken ill." 

" Only a week ago ! where has she been, then? 
Do you know what she has done with the papers ? " 
I exclaimed eagerly. 

" Wait a little," the girl said, quietly. " I have 
undertaken to tell you — let me arrange my story 
properly. She is so anxious for you to be the 
medium between Mr. Gaunt and herself; she has 
a great dread of meeting him. I suppose you 
know all about this sad story, as far as he is 
concerned," 

" You mean his acquaintance with Miss Owen- 
son, and the loss of the papers," I said. 

" And little Cecile and the Huntingdons— must 
I begin it all from the very beginning?" The 
lady spoke wearily. 

"I am aware of all that; indeed, I fancy 
nothing remains to be told, but where the papers 
are." I replied. 

" The papers are here in this house, and soon 
they shall be in your possession.'' 

I started, and my companion continued — 

" You are surprised, perhaps, that Margaret 
should give them up, after risking so much, 
especially now." Her eyes glowed. " It is this," 
she added, " that I think will excuse her, if not 
justify her even in Mr. Gaunt's eyes. Hers was 
not the act of a common thief. It was no petty 
egotistical motive that influenced her." 

I could not share in my companion's enthusi- 
asm, but my interest was keenly awakened. 

" I tell the story very badly," she said ; " let 
me begin again. When Margaret married Mr. 
Huntingdon, she had no idea that she was marry- 
ing the husband of another woman ; and for 
months after her union he kept the secret from 
her. It was only after the visit of Mr. Gaunt's 
friend to Paris that Mr. Huntingdon, one day, 
after they had been quarrelling, informed her of it, 
and tauntingly told her she was not his wife. She 
might have forced him into another ceremony by 
threatening to denounce him as a bigamist ; but 
that was not her desire. She had a son — a child 
born during the life of the first wife, consequently 
illegitimate. You know Margaret a little, and can 
perhaps imagine the agony such intelligence was 
to her proud spirit. It changed her completely. 
From that moment, as if daring the public scandal 
she so much dreaded, without any warning to her 
husband, she left him, carrying off her boy, and 
came to England. To us, she alleged disagree- 
ment with Mr. Huntingdon never giving us the 
slightest suspicion of the real cause. Cecil had 
taken care to impress on her the details of the 
story ; he even assured her that the marriage cer- 
tificate was in Gaunt's possession, and that the 
child of his first wife must be in existence some- 
where. 

Utterly reckless himself as to the results, he 
took a delight in torturing Margaret with all this ; 
he even gave her the portrait of Marie. 

it was quite a chance meeting at the railway 
station, with a child resembling so strongly this 
portrait that, becoming convinced it was Hunting- 
don's child, especially as she happened to hear 
you mention "Gaunt" to her "god-papa Gaunt," 
Margaret at length confided her secret to me, beg- 
ging my assistance in the very wildest scheme that 
the most romant ic girl ever planned. She deter- 
mined to go to Hazeldean and make the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Gaunt, and then trust to chance or 
stratagem to get possession of that certificate, 
whose memory haunted her day and night. 



" The manner in which she carried her plan into 
execution you know. 1 only heard of it a week 
ago, There was excuse, was there not?" 
" " And the husband," I said, "what did he %m 
to it?" 

"Cecil ! Oh, he knew nothing of that, .Mar- 
garet kept her secret closely ; besides, she had no 
idea of communicating with him. She knew his 
health was dangerously impaired, and she waited 
patiently. 

She swears to me that her only object, in steal- 
ing the papers was, that when at his death Mr. 
Gaunt might dispute the property for Cecile, and 
illegitimatize her son, she holding the papers 
might be able to effect some compromise. She 
intended fairly to share the property with the first 
wife's child— even give up all to her. All she 
cared for was, to shield her son from shame. 
Was there no excuse ? " 

Again the kind eyes filled with tears. 

I could not help saying, "Yes," in spite of 
stern morality. 

"She is consistent, at any rate," the giri went 
on ; " the news of Mr. Huntingdon's death reached 
us only two days ago, and yesterday little Geoffy 

," The tears brimmed over, and she covered 

her face with her hands, sobbing. 

"Come," at length she exclaimed, brushing 
away her tears, <: Margaret will think us very long." 

She led me across the landing to an opposite 
room. " It is no longer the gay lady of the cot- 
tage," she said sadly, pausing for a moment before 
she opened the door. The room was lighted by 
two large wax candles, but there was no fire, and 
the air seemed to strike on one with a deathly chill. 

As I entered, a tall figure clothed in deep 
mourning, but wearing no widow's cap on her 
bright hair, came forward to meet me— but 
between us there stood a small grey coffin. 

Margaret came on quickly ; her countenance, 
as white as the little dead face that lay there in its 
shroud, and which resembled hers as only child 
can resemble parent. She looked down on it, as 
with hurried hand she held across the coffin the 
Indian box. 

" It was for him." she whispered, "I did it; 
my son — my child. — He is gone ! " 

" If I have sinned," she added, looking up 
pleadingly, " Heaven has sufficiently punished 
me. Beg him — Richard Gaunt, I mean — to be 
merciful. Tell him," and her lips quivered, "that 
it was over my dead child's coffin I restored 
Cecile her birthright." And then turning away, 
she sank down on her knees beside the coffin, and 
burst into such a passion of tears, as only her 
wild passionate nature was capable of. 

sfs % * # * 

Nearly a year and a half have passed away since 
then. I am packing up my portmanteau again 
for the long vacation, and again 1 am bound for 
the Isle of Wight. 

This time I purpose spending my holiday at the 
" cottage,'' as Gaunt's place is called. Mrs. 
Gaunt has written me a most pleasing invitation, 
to which Cecile adds her postscript very lovingly, 
so of course, though I hate visiting young couples 
till they've been married at least a year, 1 could 
not well refuse. 

Margaret has sobered down into a steady, young 
English woman, since her marriage, and she and 
Cecile get on admirably together. 

The only thing I disapprove in their household 
arrangement is, that Zemeide should fill the im- 
portant office of butler. Considering his remark- 
able ability for appropriating other people's 
property, 1 regard him as decidedly the wrong 
man in the wrong place. 

Gaunt fulfilled his promise to the letter. Direct- 
ly Mr. Huntingdon's death was known he sub 
stan dated Cecile's claims to the property. The 
story of the two Mrs, Huntingdons was hushed 
up as much as possible, and the details of the ease 
never became publicly known, so Margaret Owen- 
son still passed as Mrs, Cecil Huntingdon until 
she became Mrs. Richard Gaunt. 

As for Cecile, she gets prettier every day. In 
a few years, as 1 was saying to Gaunt— 

THK KNI). 
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"The Jesuits: Their Apologists and their 
Enemies,'" is the title of a lecture delivered by Rev. 
M. J. Whelan, in St. Patrick's Church, Ottawa, 
and published in pamphlet form. Its object is to 
show, mainly by the testimony of Protestant 
writers, that the Jesuit Fathers are very different, 
both in principles and in conduct,from the mischief- 
makers that some of their Ontario critics would 
make them out to be. As to the point at issue — 
the lesuits' Estates bill — Mr. Whelan maintains 
that "what it sanctions is simply the restitution of 
property of which the Order had been unjustly de- 
prived. In an appendix the reverend author 
offers to pay five hundred dollars to anyone who 
will produce a bond fide, passage from the writings 
of a Jesuit or any other approved Catholic theo- 
logian, which would convict the writer of teaching 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. For 
those who have engaged in this controversy to the 
extent of reading the adverse criticisms of the 
Wait and other journals, it may not be amiss to 
learn what Father Whelan has to urge on the 
other side. Messrs. D. & J. Sadlier & Company, 
of this city, have the pamphlet for sale. 

A neatly printed and bountifully illustrated vol- 
ume comes to us with the compliments of the 
Passenger Department of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. It treats of "Summer Resorts," reached by 
that important line and its connections. These 
include a wide range, extending from Niagara 
Falls and the Muskoka Lakes to the Saguenay 
River, the White Mountains, and the Atlantic sea- 
board. There is, indeed, a large variety of attrac- 
tions from which to choose, and the little book, 
which is furnished with a map, suggests many a 
pleasant holiday, spent with friends, in the midst 
of all that is most charming in nature. 

Since his welcome visit to Canada and to this 
city especially, where he made many friends, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., may be regarded as one 
of ourselves. Certainly, whatever he writes will 
always find sympathetic readers in the Dominion, 
whither, indeed, he came no stranger— far from 
it. His " History of our own Times," whether 
in the form of the fuller original work or that of 
the subsequent compendium, had preceded him 
and made his name a " household word." Since 
he returned to Europe, Mr. McCarthy has devoted 
much of his literary skill to novel-writing— a 
department of letters, in which he long since made 
himself a reputation. He has entered into part- 
nership, it would seem, with a lady for the pro- 
duction of works of fiction. How much is his, 
how much Mrs. Campbell- Praed's, in the joint 
effort, that is a point on which we are still in the 
dark. In the " Right Honorable " there are pas- 
sages which plainly recall the experiences of a 
member of the Home Rule party, and the scenes 
in which those experiences are leading features 
may, we take it for granted, be set down to Mr. 
McCarthy's pen. The same rule might apply, 
one would think, to the entire portion of the story 
that deals with parliamentary life. Nevertheless, 
the title of the last product of the literary partner- 
ship, "The Ladies' Gallery," might seem almost 
intended to correct any hypothesis of that kind, 
and to remind the conjecture)' that there are other 
ways of taking notes of dramatic happenings in 
the House of Commons, as in other assemblies, 
than by sitting in a member's seat. However 
that be, the later novel resembles its predecessor 
in the revelations that it gives as to the vie intimt 
of that great institution ; in its Australian start ing 
point ; and in its evidences of familiarity with 
Australian scenery, society and character. We 
hope, for the sake of humanity, that the conver- 
sion of Binbtan Jo is not an utter improbability. 
We would be glad to know if the sudden wealth 
and incorruptible integrity of the hero, Jo's friend, 
are among the likely things of this wicked world. 
Is it to Mr. McCarthy or Mrs. Campbell- Praed 



that we are indebted for the receipt how to 
become a millionaire without losing time? A 
young Australian aspires to something which only 
an old-world civilization can supply, but to attain 
his object, he must have money. He is as bent 
on having money as ever Solomon was on having 
wisdom. It occurred to him that if he had 
enough of the former to make his mark in the 
world, all other virtues, all other enjoyments, 
would naturally follow. So he goes off to the 
bush and the mountains prospecting, and after 
some time meets with luck in the person of a 
reprobate, who had escaped from a gang of con- 
victs on their unwilling way to safe-keeping. 
Then, having sworn eternal friendship to his 
god-forsaken godsend, who has a mining secret of 
value, he and his new " pal " go ahead and make 
their fortunes. Then for Europe, to see the 
world, but on his way the enterprising hero meets 
his fate, who — as we soon foresee — but we must 
not be indiscreet. It was a terrible temptation to 
a lover, rich or poor, and, of course, we exclaim 
that the whole thing is improbable, impossible, 
absurd. We are so prone to make that charge if 
ever fiction transcends the commonplace, forget- 
ting the wondrous coincidences, the surprises, the 
tragedy of our daily lives. Do we not know mil- 
lionaires who were poor within the memory of 
living men ? Do we not read in the papers 
of missing husbands re-appearing with all degrees 
of unopportuneness ? Do we not constantly wit- 
ness all kinds of harvests and aftermaths from 
wild oats, the sowing of which had passed into 
oblivion ? Probable or not, " The Ladies' Gal- 
lery " is an interesting story and that, as Mr. 
Andrew Lang lately brought home to us, is the 
main point in fiction. The characters in the 
novel are all vividly drawn, the plot (though too 
readily penetrable) is ably managed, and there 
are no dull, dragging pages. On the whole, we 
are inclined to like "The Ladies' Gallery" better 
than " The Right Honorable." Both works form 
part of the Town and Country Library of Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

In the same packet that contains " The Ladies' 
Gallery," we find a story, entitled " Dolly," by 
Mr. McCarthy's son, Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
M.P. Like his esteemed father, Mr. J- H. 
McCarthy, has made a name for himself in the 
domain of History. He has brought ;t The 
History of our own Times," down to within a 
couple of years ago, so as to include Mr. Glad- 
stone's ministry which followed the elections of 
1880 and the later development of the Home 
Rule question. He has also given us an instruc- 
tive and well written " Outline of Irish History, 
from the earliest times to the present day," and 
he has more than made his debut as a poet and 
novelist. " Dolly," indeed, bears the impress of 
a writer who has got aloof from the thorny thic- 
kets of newfangledness and who steps out assured 
on ground of which he is master. It sets forth 
very readably, in a succession of pictures, the sum 
total of which the author designates an idyll, the 
processes by which a dreamy theorist is converted 
into a man of the world and of his age. Besides 
Oldacre and his entourage, in whom we soon 
become interested, a fine character in the book is 
Sir John Amber, or Amber Pasha, who stands, 
we "believe, for a very real personality. As for 
" Dolly," she is worth becoming acquainted with, 
and Dowsabelle, if she is not dome et belie, as her 
name would indicate, is, on the whole, a likeable 
young person. A sonnet serves as "proem "to 
" Dolly," which is not unworthy ot its place in 
the Red Letter Series of Select Fiction, National 
Publishing Co., Toronto, 

[udas lscariot," is a forbidding name to give 
a book and, from what we have read of it, we 
would say that the book itself should be put into 
the lnd«x Librorum JVefiibitorum, Certainly 
we have no need, in Canada, of any appeal to 
passions of race or creed, If the people who fig- 
ure so disreputably in this book be but a new form 
of a very old and very bad type, they have, in the 
Dominion, at least, been most successful in keep- 
ing their reprehensible qualities hidden from the 
public, That in (heir fold they may harbour 



black sheep, like other communities, we do not 
doubt, but that is no reason why they should be 
denounced root and branch. 

Lucian has devoted several pieces to the criti- 
cism of the form — that of Dialogue— which be 
chose for the expression of his opinions. More 
than once he gives vent to his disappointment at 
the discovery that his popularity was due to the 
strangeness of the vehicle that he bad chosen 10 
carry his thoughts among mankind, rather than 
to the vigour and grace, of the style, the wealth, of 
illustration, or the balanced harmony of his 
periods The frame in which he has set up his 
vivid pictures of the world of his time is, indeed, 
Lucian's own invention. He has united the seri- 
ousness of Plato with the petulance of the o medi- 
ans. But the combination, is something entirely 
his own, and though many have imitated, there 
are none who have succeeded in equaling, his 
writings. The French language is, certainly, well 
adapted for that style of composition, and Pens- 
ion, Fontenelle, Voltaire and others have shown 
of what it is capable in satire, in point, in raillery. 
In this peculiar genre of literature there is. how- 
ever, one writer who need fear comparison with no 
modern rival, and that writer is Walter Savage 
Landor. His Imaginary Conversations " are 
an exhaustless fund of profit and pleasure to him 
who reads them in the right spirit. Therein he 
ranges over the whole world of literature and every 
page furnishes fresh suggestions and associations, 
and ways of looking at things. They are among 
those best gifts ot the gifted, great, that never 
grow old, and whoever keeps the reading public in 
mind of such a prize is a benefactor to his race. 
Some time ago Mr. H. Ellis prepared a small 
volume of selections from the " Imaginary Con- 
sations," which formed one, and not the least 
welcome, of Walter Scott's Camelot Series. Now 
we are favored with some further selections, and 
the "Pentameron" — one of "that remarkable 
triad of books which Landor produced between 
18H4 and 1837. It was written "to the praise 
and glory of Boccaccio, who was, of all the conti- 
nental writers of the modern world, the one whom 
Landor most loved and revered." It was, more- 
over, written at the Villa Gherardesca, in Fiesoie, 
near Florence, in the grounds of which Boccaccio 
had in part laid the scene of his " Decameron." 
There Landor's " meditations on the mars and his 
work, among the scenes in which he had himself 
lived and moved, slowly grew into a narrative of 
of conversation and episode, five days in duration, 
between Boccaccio and Petrarch, which in imita- 
tion of its hero's greater Decameron," was 
ultimately called the " Pentameron." Mr. Ellis 
is again Landor's editor. It is his judgment that 
the " Pentameron " shows his author " in the rich- 
est and most various ways," that "his tender 
humanity, his eloquence, his stately humor, his 
literary insight, his broad toleration, his imperial 
instinct of style, are nowhere so delightfully 
combined as here." Whether or not we accept 
this decision as to the superiority of the " Penta- 
meron" to Landor's other prose writings, there can- 
not be two opinions as to its deep interest and 
high value, compared with the great mass of liter- 
ature that we are now constantly asked to read. 
It may be ordered from Messrs. W. J. Gage oc Co , 
Toronto. 



THE FAREWELL. 
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I ter heart may break, but ihow shah never hear 
From her pale Hps owe munaar of regret ; 

No sad reproaches, no accusing teftr 
Thy fickle soul shall I ret. 

Ami canst thou drawn that she was nothing loath. 
And that to-morrow, careless, of to day, 

She will not brood upon thy broken troth, 
Bttt go her lonely way. 

t tell thee true : her faith can neser die. 

And though, soon destined for the realms above. 
She quits her lover, she will bear 055 high 

Her everlasting love. 

GRoRUK MCRRftY, 
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Constancy in Love.- The love that endures 

is independent of all outward and material circum- 
stances, it can be killed only from within. In 
spite of all who disbelieve in the virtue of human- 
ity and the continuance of love, no one need 
doubt who looks round in the world he knows. 
For we all number among our acquaintances, old 
couples who have weathered the storms and out- 
ridden the tempests of domestic life, who have long 
been safely anchored in the harbour of mutual 
love, mutual friendship, mutual esteem, and so 
have become one mind and one life, their love 
lasting to the end. 

Corsets and the Heart. — In order to ascer- 
tain the influence of tight clothing upon the action 
of the heart during exercise, a dozen young women 
consented, this summer, to run 540 yards in their 
loose gymnasium garment, and then to run the same 
distance with corsets on. The running time was 
2 mins. and 30 sees, for each person at each trial, 
and, in order that there should be no cardiac 
excitement or depression iollowing the first test, 
the second trial was made the following day. 
Btfoie beginning the running, the average heart 
impulse was S4 beats to the minute ; after running 
the above-named distance, the heart impulse was 
152 beats to the minute, the average natural 
waist girth being 25 inches. The next day corsets 
were worn during the exercise, and the average 
girth of waist was reduced to 24 inches. The 
same distance was run in the same time by all, 
immediately afterward the average heart impulse 
was found to be 168 beats per minute. When I 
state that I should feel myself justified in advising 
an athlete not to enter a running or rowing race, 
whose heart impulse was 160 beats per minute 
after a little exercise, even though there were not 
the slightest evidence of disease, one can form 
some idea of the wear and tear of this important 
organ, and the physiological loss entailed upon 
the system of women who force it to labour over 
half their lives, under such a disadvantage as the 
tight corset imposes. — Scribner's Magazine. 

Home Manners. — A gentle old couple were on 
their way to church last Sunday in the horse-cars. 
Neither the husband nor wife will see seventy 
again. The car was full, so tar as seating capaci- 
ty went. There were young men and maidens as 
well as old men and women. An elderly lady 
entered and looked timidly for a seat. The first 
person, indeed the only one, to offer her one was 
the gentleman old enough to have been father to 
any one in the car. "My husband never can sit 
while a lady stands" whispared his wife to a 
neighbour. Gradually the car filled up solid, after 
the fashion of American cars. Still the young 
men and the maidens, unabashed, kept their seats, 
while their seniors swayed with the turning of the 
car as it wound its crooked way to the region 
of the " Back Bay churches." " It was not so 
when we were young," continued the oldtimc 
wife: "we were not even allowed to sit if 
our older sisters were not provided with seats." 
There was, perhaps, more form and ceremony then 
than necessary ; but the result of that attention 
to manners was the "gentleman of the old school " 
whom once in a while we still see lingering among 
us, a delightful reminder of what might be again, 
with a little more care. Literature, a poor but 
widely read type of it, is responsible for some of 
the flippant manners of American youth. But, as 
the home must be credited with the merit of in- 
culcating go.»d manners, so the lack of courtesy 
must be a reproach to home training.— Boston 
Paper. 

Phvsicaj, Training ajni> Brain Work,— 
Physical training is of vital importance. The ex- 
ercise that is best adapted to develop all parts of 
the body in a natural, healthy manner is domestic 
labour. It is always at hand ; it can be taken 
regularly every day, and there is such variety that 



almost every muscle can be exercised. House- 
work should never be considered menial or de- 
grading ; it is nature's laboratory in which the 
girl may obtain not only the best physical devel- 
opment but most valuable knowledge that will lit 
her for the practical duties of life. This training 
may be supplemented by other kinds of exercise, 
such as walking and out-door sports. The very 
general introduction of foreign help into domestic 
service has proved most unfortunate for the health 
of American women. Closely connected with 
this neglect of physical training at home is an evil 
of great magnitude— that is, supreme devotion to 
brain-work. The practice, pursued very generally 
at the present day, of confining the girl in school 
or seminary for a series of years consecutively, is 
attended with most serious evils. In the language 
of a popular writer, " it is educating our girls to 
death." While we would not discard education 
in all its various departments, extending to the 
highest culture, we maintain that it is no advan- 
tage or blessing if it is to be obtained at the ex- 
pense of the physical system. There are other 
parts of the body besides the brain that need faith- 
ful training. The highest accomplishments and 
mental acquisitions will not compensate for im- 
paired constitution and ill health. 

MY SWEETHEART. 

I have a little sweetheart 

And he has such yellow hair, 
I know it's only sunshine, 

That's caught and tangled there. 

Hi' cheeks are two wild roses, 

His eyes so soft and blue, 
And full of smiles and laughter, 

And full of loving, too. 

Sometimes he leaves his playing 

And leans against my knee, 
His childish toys forgotten, 

To bring a kiss to me. 

Why is it that I love him ? 

Oh, surely you must know, 
That I'm my sweetheart's mother — 

That's why I love him so. 

Grace II. Duffield. 



THE CULTURE OF CELERY. 

By W. S. Turner, Cornwall, Ont. 



A great deal has been written on this subject 
in this Canada of ours, and there seems to be a 
general belief that it is quite a serious undertak- 
ing to grow celery to perfection. 

Now I want to show in my humble experience, 
at least, this is not the case, for it is as easy to 
grow as any other vegetable, has fewer insect 
enemies, and, what is not of the least importance 
to those who have a small area of ground, it can 
be grown as a second crop. 

For instance, I have grown 700 heads in the 
space of less than too square feet, and nearly all 
as a second crop. 

Where there is command of any quantity of 
water, as is common in any of our large towns 
(for quite a number of places are now supplied 
with water-works), it is a still greater advantage- 
though I would here correct a very common error 
that some new beginners are apt to fall into, and 
that is this, that celery, being naturally a water 
plant, you cannot give it too much. This is a 
great mistake, for you can actually drown it out, 
kill it with kindness, " drown the miller," as the 
Scotch folks say. For instance, the past season 
has been exceptionably wet in Stormont Co., 
there has been very little need of artificial irriga- 
tion, in fact, the plants have appeared to be at a 
standstill for weeks at a time, the water from the 
heavy rains sometimes filling the ditches between 
the rows and inducing rot among the plants. If 
my garden had not been well drained I would 
have lost a large number of heads j even as it was, 
my celery was not so large as in former years when 
there was an average rainfall. 

Having bored your readers thus far, Mr. 
Editor, I will proceed to show the modus oper- 
andi of starting the seed and follow the plants 
right up to harvest time. 



I always grow two kinds at least, viz., fall and 
winter celery. The White Plume for fall, and 
Henderson's Pink, or Sutton's Sulham Prize, for 
winter use. The White Plume is of beautiful 
appearance and is greatly in demand on account 
of its earliness and beauty. It will keep good up 
to Christmas, but the pinks or reds are superior 
to it in flavour and will keep all winter. There is 
a new candidate for public favour named Nelles' 
Self- .Blanching ; it has been grown by Mr. John 
Croil, one of our directors, and he pronounces it 
of excellent flavour. 

I sow the seed in boxes in the house about the 
middle of March or the first of April. A raisin 
box cut down to about five inches deep is about 
the handiest size. I usually put some fine garden 
soil in the cellar for the purpose in the fall just 
before the winter sets in. I then fill the box with 
soil to within an inch of the top, and if you are 
not careful at this stage you will lose more than 
half your seed, for celery seed being very small, it 
is apt to get too deep and either gets lost entirely, 
or comes up so spindling and weak as to be com- 
paratively worthless. 

I sift the soil for the upper part of the box, com- 
pact it moderately and see that it is even. Now, 
sow the seed in rows two inches apart, and the 
rows half an inch wide, press the seed lightly with 
a piece of board the size of the box, then sift a 
very thin sprinkling of soil over the seed. If 
possible I get a little moss off the cordwood pile, 
dry it, and rub it fine through the hands, and 
scatter a thin layer on top, then water with a fine 
sprinkler and put it in a sunny window. 

The seed will be about ten days or two weeks in 
germinating. It is then necessary to watch and 
see that the sun does not injure the shoots at this 
stage, as they are very tender. If the sun is too 
strong, shade them a little till they get stronger. 

When the second leaf appears, I take the box and 
put it into a moderated hotbed, and, as the warm 
weather comes, from there into a cold frame, and 
gradually harden them off till they will endure the 
weather without any protection. When the plants 
get about two inches high, prick them out five or 
six inches apart into a bed, or between the rows of 
beets, carrots, or anywhere so that you can culti- 
vate them with a hand-weeder, or scratch among 
them with an old three-pronged table fork ; keep 
them well watered, and by the 1st of July they will 
be fine plants with good roots to them. By this 
time our early vegetables, such as peas, beets, 
lettuce, beans, early potatoes, and even old beds 
of strawberries have had their season, and we can 
make good use of the ground for our celery. 

Now get two garden lines, and put them about 
twelve inches apart, the length you want to make 
your rows, having your rows four feet apart, dig 
your trench between the lines and about nine or 
ten inches deep, now put your four inches of good 
old manure, and with your garden fork dig It 
under and mix well with the soil, put an inch or 
two of soil over this, and your trench is ready 
(which by this time is not much of a trench after 
all) for the plants. Now take your garden trowel, 
cut round your plants, and put them in about the 
same depth as they were before moving, they will 
hardly know they have been moved ; though it 
will do them good to have a little watering at this 
stage, and whenever they get too dry. They will 
appear to be at a standstill for quite a while after 
this, but they are forming new roots all the time, 
and getting ready for business later on. As you 
cultivate and scratch among them, bank them up 
a little at the same time by taking hold of the 
plant in your left hand, and drawing the earth 
around them with your right ; you do this so as 
to prevent the soil getting into the heart. If you 
want extra fine celery and clean also, tic a soft 
string loosely round the plant when it is about 
half-grown ; this will keep the leaves together and 
expedite the banking-up business considerably. If 
you are limited to room you may have your rows 
closer, and after the celery is about three quarters 
grown, place boards close on each side of the 
rows, and put stakes behind to keep them up 
The celery will bleach just as well as if banked up 
to the tops, as all that is required to whiten celeiy 
is to exclude the light. 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 



We were shown a few days ago a little bouquet 
of" violets from the graves of Keats and Shelley in 
the Protestant Cemetery, Rome. It had been 
gathered quite recently by a Montrealer, who 
thought that he could send no more welcome 
keepsake to a poetic friend and fellow-townsman. 

How the two poets came to their deaths is 
familiar to all students of literature. In Keats 
were the seeds of consumption. He went to 
Italy, but Italy could not cure him. He passed 
away at the early age of 25, December 27, 1820, 
and on his gravestone his friend Severn placed 
the inscription which Keats himself had sug- 
gested: "Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water." 

The story of Shelley's death is still more tragic. 
He, too, had suffered from ill-health and had been 
a mark for many " slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune," but his stay in Italy had brought him 
new life, new hope and enjoyments to which he 
had been a stranger. He was not yet thirty and, 
to all appearances, he had a long life before him. 
Then came the catastrophe. Shelley, his friend 
Williams, and the sailor boy, Charles Vivian, had 
set sail in Shelley's boat, the " Don Juan," from 
Leghorn for Lerici. A storm came on : the boat 
was upset. When Shelley's body was found a 
volume of Keats's " Poems " was in one of his 
pockets. In Trelawney's "Records " the burning 
and the rescue of the heart from the flames are 
described. The heart was given to Hunt, who 
afterwards resigned it to Mrs. Shelley, and it is 
now at Boscombe Lodge, Hampshire, the seat of 
the family. The ashes of the poet were gathered 
and interred in Rome, in the spot which Shelley 
had not long before, in " Adonais," described as : 

" a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread." 

He had also described the scene in prose in a 
letter to his friend Peacock. 

The epitaph ovei Shelley's ashes was composed 
by Leigh Hunt and is as follows : " Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Cor Cordium. Natus iv. Aug. MDccxcii. 
Obiit viii. Jul. MDcccxxii. It was Trelawney who 
added the lines from Ariel's song in the "Tempest." 

" Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange." 

The union of these leaves and flowers in a 
common memorial is for many reasons appro- 
priate. Shelley and Keats were for a brief time 
neighbours in life, as their mortal remains are 
in death. It was in 1817, during Shelley's visit to 
Hunt at Hampstead, when Keats took lodgings 
at Well Walk in the same village, where he re- 
mained for nearly three years. There, indeed, 
the "Ode to a Nightingale," "St. Agnes," "Is- 
abella,*' "Hyperion," and the greater pait of 
"Endymion," were written, and it was there 
chiefly that Keats resided until 1820, when he left 
England never to return. His memory is per- 
petuated in the village by Keats' Bench, Keats's 
Corner, Keats's Cottage and Keats's Villa. 

Of Shelley's visit to Leigh Hunt, Blanchard 
Jerrold writes: "Leigh Hunt was editing the 
" Examiner,'* and in spite of his two years' im- 
prisonment was still liberal to the backbone, for 
Shelley was with him, talking wild radicalism at 
Hampstead, or discussing the destinies as the two 
friends rode into town on the stage." 

Both Shelley and Keats have been somewhat 
harshly criticized of late. Nevertheless, they 
attract more passionate admiration from those 
who enter into their spirit than any of the poets 
of the present century. 

The touching momento just spoken of was sent 
to the author of " Marguerite by a friend who 
knew he would value it. 

Another letter from Italy to which our attention 
I'M been directed was prompted by a note of 
criticism and inquiry on a question of classical 
erudition, which was sent out on its mission with 
the vaguest notion as to its destination. It had 
been well nigh forgotten when the answer came, 
not from some busy centre of new world life, as 
wight have been expected, but from an old Tuscan 



city, brimming over will) records and traditions of 
rnedtasval art and politics and manners ; not from 
a grave professor of pompous aspect and sonorous 
in his egotism, but from the most gracious of 
ladies errant in search of light. 

" Artist," whose handwriting recalls a pleasant 
editorial intercourse many a year ago, writes to 
say that he has received a number of autographs 
which he invites us to inspect. The list includes 
some great names and several less known. The 
latter are generally attached to letters of some 
length, which are occasionally interesting from 
their mention of celebrities or descriptions of 
noted scenes. Among these there is a short let- 
ter from Mrs. Jameson on one of her most cher- 
ished subjects, art. Apart from its literary or 
artistic worth, or its value as a reminder of great- 
ness and genius, whatever bears Mrs. Jameson's 
signature must always be looked upon tenderly by 
Canadians. Her residence in Canada was an 
episode of seeming hopefulness, but which proved 
eventually fruitless of good, in a wedded life 
clouded by misunderstanding. 

A correspondent asks us if we know of any 
work that gives specimens of modem Italian 
poetry. As the qualifying word is emphasized, 
we take it for granted that it is comparatively 
recent poetry that " Viva " has in her mind. The 
little book of Mr. W. D. Howells, "Modern 
Italian Poets," may serve very well as an introduc- 
tion to the subject. He gives critical essays on 
some eighteen or twenty poets, including Alfieri, 
Foscolo, Leopardi, Manzoni, Mercantini, etc., 
with characteristic examples of their work. It is, 
indeed, an anthology of the last hundred years or 
more, and presents a fair illustration of the course 
of poetic development in the Italian peninsula 
and Sicily during that most eventful period. 

If, however, our correspondent desires to have 
not merely versions or translations, but the 
ifsissima verba of the poets whom she would 
study, she would need something more. On en- 
quiry we find that there is an excellent collection, 
covering the same ground, but much more com- 
pletely. It is entitled "Antologia della Poesia 
Italiana Moderna." The editor, Giuseppe Puc- 
cianti, has written a general introduction and has 
furnished a series of useful notes, occasionally 
biographical, but mostly critical. This little 
volume, which is published by the successors to 
the firm of Le Monnier, Florence, is not very 
costly, and would, it seems to us, serve very well 
to start with. 

By way of parenthesis, it may be worth point- 
ing out that the French poem " L'Hirondelle et le 
Proscrit," beginning : 

Pourquoi me fuir, passagere hirondelle ? 

and which John Oxenford seems to consider 
original in French, is found among the poems 
attributed to Tommasso Grossi, in whose prose 
romance of " Marco Visconti " it is one of the 
attractions. In Italian it is extremely musical 
and is very popular in Italy and among Italian 
wanderers all over the world. 

11 Septembre innanzi vieni, 

E a lasciarmi ti prepari : 

Tu vedrai lontane aiene, 

NuQvi monti, nuovi mari, 

Salutaiulo in tua favella 

Pellagrins rondinella. 

lid io tutte le maliine 
Riaprendo gli oechi al piaiuo, 
Fra le nevi et fro le brine 
Credei'O d'ttdir quel canto, 
Onde par die in tua favella 
Mi eompisinga, o rondinella. 

Of these stanzas Mr, Howells gives the following 

version ; 

Ah ! September quickly coming, 

Thmt shall lake farewell of me, 
And to other summers roaming, 

other hills and waters see 

Greeting them with songs more gay, 
I'ilgrim swallow, far away. 

Still, with every hapless morrow, 

While I ope mine eyes in tears, 
Sweetly through my brooding Borrow 

Thy dear song shall reach mine cars- 
Pitying me, though far away, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay, 



"Viva's" other question we shall answer with 
more deliberation in a future issue. Meanwhile, 
we may say that, as a good working bibliography 
of Dante, the following list may be accepted : " A 
Shadow of Dante," by Maria Franceses Uossettt ; 
" Dante and his Circle," by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti ; " Dante as Philosopher, Patriot and 
Poet, with an analysis of the ! Divine Comedy,"" 
by Vincenzio Bona : "Dante," by Dean Church" ; 
" Dante," by Mrs. Oliphant ; " Dante et la Phil- 
osophic Catholique au Treizieme Steele," by F. 
Ozanam, and " Dante : a Sketch of his Life and 
Works," by May Alder. Ward. This brief bibli- 
ography is included in a list given by this last 
mentioned writer, as a supplement to her study. 
Translations of Scartazzani's "Vita di Dante" 
and of Ozanarn's treatise are in preparation, per- 
haps concluded. 

In connection with this last work, which, as 
well as Botta's volume, we have long found useful 
(though without agreeing on every point with 
either critic, we are proud to be able to refer our 
readers to a bulky and well-filled tome by a Can- 
adian author, entitled "Frederic Ozanam: sa Vie 
et Ses Giuvres," by M. Pierre Chauveau, jr., with 
an introduction by Mr. Chauveau, the elder. We 
hope to take occasion to say something more of 
this elude at some not distant day. Meanwhile, 
we recommend it to those of our readers who 
would become acquainted with one of the most 
subtle of the intellects that have influenced phil- 
osophy in our time. 

The author of "Le Chien d'Or" is dear to both 
sections of our population. He has told, in our 
finest work of fiction, a story of the Old Regime, 
which is his claim to immortality in this province. 
He has celebrated in Words wo rthian verse the 
glories and the goodness of the United Empire 
Loyalists. To do justice to the man and his 
work none is so well fitted as his admirer, Wilfrid 
Chateauclair, himself also a poet and a romance 
writer. Mr. Lighthall's paper on "William Kirby" 
was read before the Society for Canadian Litera- 
ture on Monday last, and there was agood audience 
to enjoy it. 



HUMOUROUS. 



Ye studente breakethe ye maydene's hartc : 

He laugheth unaware ; 
Hut eke, she breakethe hys pocketbooke, 
Which maketh matters squaire. 
A guard poked his head in the door of a railway carriage 
and called out the station, " Sawyer," whereupon a youftg 
man on his wedding tour, who was about to kiss his bride, 
yelled back : " I don't care if you did, sir ; she's my wife." 

Little son (who is restlessly lounging around, because his 
pa won't let him go skating ) : " Pa. what do people mean 
when they say green Christmas makes a fat graveyard?" 
Pa : " They mean, my son, that in mild weather the ice is 
very thin." 

An Indiana court has decided that unless a woman is 
pleased with her photographs she need not pay for them, 
no matter if a dosen of her friends declare that they «« look 
just like her." She doesn't want them to look that way. 
They must look better than she does. 

Young Mr. Casey (to coming hostess): *' 1 — aw— am 
rahther timid about appearing at dinner, my deah Mrs. H.>|>. 
son, among so many clevah people. 1 assuah you thai ! 
shall scahcely know what to say." Mrs. Hobson : "Oott'l 
say anything, Mr, Casey, ami then you'll be ail right," 

* "That gentleman who just passed us," remarked Brown 
to Robinson, " I have met several times, and if he notices 
yon at all he looks you square in the face. I like thai style 
of man." " Yes," replied Robinson, " he is a boss butter* 
and probably wards to see if you dont need a shave*" 

Oculist i " When did your eye first become imlamed ?" 
l'atient ; " Yesterday, I went up to a lady to speak to her 
and the peak of her bonnet— — " " I see. We have many 
such cases. Use this lotion awl lie careful, while the pres- 
ent fashion lasts, to do your talking io ladies by telephone. 

An Kiiglish lady, travelling in a Paris railway e*r, carried 
her pet dog in her lap, A French dandy beskie her, hegasr 
to caress, the dog, '• Well sir," said she, snappishly, I 
must say that you do appeal to be very fond of dogs." 
" Madame," said he, " 1 learned to love them daring the 
siege, ami since that lime I scarcely era eat anything 
else." 

Young Corktitsroy hastily -eeks a cab on his ret urn from 
Europe, and is driven rapidly io hi* apartments, " Now, 
James," he remarks to his valet, "you telephone to my 
haberdasher and my tailor that they must come to roe at 
once. Gracious, 1 have been on the ocean fifteen days 
blabs! the beastly weather I and 1 don't know what changes 
may have taken place in the factions," 
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